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PREFACE 

TO  THE  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  ASSAM. 

♦ 

These  volumes  deal  with  the  Province  of  Assam  as  con- 
stituted in  1874.  The  tract  then  withdrawn  from  the 
Lieutenant  - Governorship  of  Bengal,  and  formed  into  a 
separate  Chief  - Commissionership,  consists  of  two  river 
valleys  with  a lofty  hill  tract  between.  On  the  north,  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  covers  an  area  of  20,683  square  miles, 
or  one-half  the  whole  Province,  and  gives  the  name  of  its 
former  dominant  race,  the  Ahams,  to  Assam.  From  its 
southern  edge  rises  the  hill  country,  a wild  broken  region  of 
14,447  square  miles,  inhabited  by  non-Aryan  tribes.  To 
the  south  of  these  intervening  mountains,  again,  lies  the 
smaller  valley  of  the  Barak  and  Surma,  extending  over 
6668  square  miles.  The  whole  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  eleven  Districts,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  4,132,019  persons,  and  an  area  of  41,798  square  miles, 
yielding  an  average  of  99  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.* 

The  preparation  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Assam  was 

* The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  Census  of  1871-72,  and  reckon  the 
Eastern  Dwars  as  part  of  Goalpara  District.  The  latest  Parliamentary  Return 
(1878)  leaves  the  population  and  average  per  square  mile  untouched,  but  takes 
the  total  area  at  55,384  square  miles,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  an 
estimate  for  the  unsurveyed  tracts  in  the  Cachar,  Naga,  and  Lakhinrpur  Hills. 
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retained  in  my  hands,  in  addition  to  my  duties  as  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India.  During 
four  years,  1869-73,  I collected  the  materials  from  the 
District  Officers,  and  personally  visited  the  Districts  of  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  river  valleys,  namely,  that  of  the 
Surma  and  Barak.  In  1874,  I compiled  the  draft  Accounts, 
and  in  1875  forwarded  them  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
with  a request  that  they  might  be  carefully  revised  on  the 
spot.  In  this  way  I endeavoured  to  bring  to  each  District 
Account  the  local  knowledge  and  experience  of  two  separate 
sets  of  District  Officers — namely,  those  who  had  supplied  the 
original  materials  in  1869-73,  and  those  who  revised  them 
in  1875-77.  For  during  the  interval,  Assam  had  been 
removed  from  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  and 
erected  into  a separate  Administration.  In  1876,  I visited 
the  northernmost  of  the  two  valleys,  namely,  that  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  found  that  the  administrative  changes 
would  involve  large  additions  to,  and  modifications  of,  my 
draft  Accounts  of  the  Districts.  During  1877  and  1878,  the 
Accounts  were  returned  to  me  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
after  having  been  revised  by  the  Local  Officers,  and  were 
worked  up  into  their  present  shape.  In  this  last  stage  of 
the  process  I have  specially  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Dollman,  Head  Assistant  to  the 
Director-General  of  Statistics. 

The  brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Assam  was  erected 
into  a separate  Administration,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
to  bring  these  volumes  up  to  the  standard  aimed  at  in  my 
Statistical  Accounts  of  the  older  Provinces  of  Bengal.  I 
offer  this  book  only  as  a basis  for  a more  complete  compila- 
tion in  the  future,  by  the  officers  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  Assam.  But  I beg  that  those  who  come  after  me,  may, 
in  improving  on  my  work,  remember  the  conditions  under 
which  it  had  to  be  done.  When  I commenced  the  collection 
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of  the  materials  ten  years  ago,  no  one  knew  the  population 
of  any  single  District  of  Assam  ; and  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Government  were  wont  to  base  their  calculations 
on  separate,  and  often  widely  discrepant,  estimates,  both  as 
to  the  area  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  My  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Province  was  derived,  not  from  being 
employed  in  its  administration,  but  from  such  notes  as  I 
could  make  during  two  rapid  official  tours.  The  statistics 
refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  year  of  the  Census,  1871-72, 
and  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  erection  of 
Assam  into  a separate  Province  in  1874.  The  whole  work 
had  to  be  done  amid  the  pressure  of  my  duties  as  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India.  Never- 
theless, these  volumes  form  the  only  attempt  at  a systematic 
Account  of  Assam,  and  I hope  that  they  may  prove  of  use 
both  to  those  engaged  in  its  administration,  and  to  the  public. 
If  they  shall  be  found  to  have  attained  to  a fair  standard 
of  accuracy  and  completeness,  their  success  will  be  due  to 
the  District  Officers  who,  during  the  past  ten  years,  have 
supplied,  with  unfailing  courtesy,  the  local  materials  required 
for  each  stage  of  the  work.  A general  account  of  the  Pro- 
vince will  be  found  in  my  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,*  and 
is,  therefore,  not  reproduced  here. 

W.  W.  H. 


Article  Assam,  pp.  238-255  of  Vol.  I.  of  that  work,  now  in  the  Press. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  200,  line  2 6.  For  Jungthung  read  Jangthang. 


I shall  be  grateful  for  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
which  occur  to  the  reader.  They  may  be  addressed  to  me, 
at  the  India  Office,  Westminster. 
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DISTRICT  OF  KAMRUP. 


AMRUP  DISTRICT  lies  between  26°  52'  40"  and  250  52'  2" 


north  latitude,  and  90°  44'  30"  and  92°  12'  20"  east  longi- 
tude. It  contains  an  area  of  3631  square  miles,  and  a population, 
as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  of  561,681  souls.  The  chief 
town  and  principal  Civil  Station  is  Gauhati,  situated  on  the  soutir 
or  left  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  north  latitude  26°  11'  18",  and 
east  longitude  91°  47'  26". 

Boundaries. — Kamrup  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bhutdn 
hills  ; on  the  east  by  the  rivers  Barnadi  and  Dibru  or  Sondpur, 
which  respectively  separate  it  from  Darrang  and  Nowgong  Districts  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Khdsf  Hills ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Manas 
river  and  the  District  of  Goalpdra.  The  boundaries  of  the  revenue, 
magisterial,  and  civil  jurisdictions  are  conterminous. 

General  Aspects  of  the  District. — Kamrup  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  great  river  Brahmaputra,  which  bisects  it  through- 
out its  entire  length.  Speaking  generally,  the  District  forms  a great 
plain,  with  a few  elevated  tracts  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Bhutan 
and  Khdsi  Hills,  which  form  respectively  its  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  In  the  north  of  the  District  the  ground  undulates  con- 
siderably as  it  approaches  the  hills,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  plain  is 
not  easily  defined.  The  villages  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
have  a very  prosperous  appearance. 

Hills. — No  high  mountains  are  situated  in  the  District;  but 
there  are  several  hills,  varying  from  about  two  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  chiefly  in  the  tract  to  the  south  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the  most  important 
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Mikir,  Basishtha,  Phatasil,  Chunsdli,  Greenwood,  Kamdkhya,  Di'r- 
gheswari,  Sila,  Hhjo,  Kedar,  Madhab,  H£ti-mura,  and  Nagar-bera. 
These  hills  are  all  more  or  less  covered  with  grass  jungle  and  forest, 
and  although  too  steep  to  be  ascended  by  carts,  can  be  climbed 
by  beasts  of  burden  and  by  men  without  the  necessity  of  cutting 
steps  in  their  sides. 

Rivers. — The  District  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams,  all  of  which  issue  from  or  flow  into  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  only  river  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  steamers  or  large 
cargo-boats  is  the  Brahmaputra  itself,  but  several  other  rivers  are 
navigable  by  large  native  boats  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  north  bank 
are  as  follow: — (i)  The  Manas,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Bhutan 
hills,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  District,  and  which,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Brahmaputra,  opposite  the  town  of  Goalpara,  in 
the  neighbouring  District  of  that  name.  This  river  is  navigable 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  native  craft,  and  is  the  second 
most  important  river  in  the  District.  (2)  The  Chaul-Khoya  flows 
east  and  west,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  most  of  the  minor 
streams  in  the  north  of  the  District.  It  is  fed  by  (3)  the  Pagla 
Manas ; (4)  the  Saru  Manas,  which  falls  into  it  about  a mile  above 
Barpeta;  (5)  the  Pahu-mara,  a very  winding  river  ; (6)  the  Kaldiyd ; 
(7)  the  N oa-nadi ; (8)  the  Baraliya,  a winding  but  very  deep  stream, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nanai  before  falling  into  the  Chaul- 
Khoya.  (9)  The  Rorsa  forms  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the 
Chaul-Khoya  into  the  Brahmaputra.  The  main  channel  of  the 
Chaul-Khoya,  however,  empties  itself  into  the  Manas,  a little  above 
the  point  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra.  The  only 
other  rivers  in  the  north  of  the  District  worth  notice  are  (10)  the 
Lakhai-tara,  and  (n)  the  Bar-nadi,  both  of  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  Bhutan  hills,  and  after  flowing  a southerly  course  empty 
themselves  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  They  are 
navigable  for  large  native  boats  during  the  rainy  season,  and  for 
small  boats  or  canoes  throughout  the  year.  In  the  portion  of  the 
District  to  the  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  principal  streams 
are  (12)  the  Dibru  or  Sonapur ; (13)  the  Batd ; (14)  the  Kulsi ; 
and  (15)  the  Singara,  the  waters  of  all  of  wdiich  pour  into  the 
Brahmaputra. 

Most  of  the  above  rivers  are  navigable  in  the  rainy  season  by 
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boats  of  fifty  maunds  or  two  tons  burden.  Besides  them,  however, 
there  are  numerous  minor  streams,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — (i)  Sajang  ; (2)  Tdnganmdri ; (3)  Takinadf ; (4) 
Tekelznadi ; (5)  Agran-nadi ; (6)  Simbu-nadi ; (7)  Dijama-nadi ; (8) 
Durangd-nadi ; (9)  Daukaban-juli ; (10)  Matanga-nadi ; and  (11) 
Baldi-nadi.  Many  of  these  smaller  streams  dry  up  altogether  during 
the  hot  season. 

The  rivers  Brahmaputra  and  Kulsi  change  their  course  every 
year,  throwing  up  immense  sandbanks,  which  remain  for  several 
years,  but  are  in  time  cut  away  by  the  current  and  deposited  in 
new  places.  These  accretions  are  very  extensive,  especially  in  the 
channel  of  the  great  river;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  beds  of 
sand  newly  washed  down  by  the  current  during  floods  become 
converted  into  rich  pastures,  is  astonishing.  The  beds  of  the  rivers 
are  rocky  or  sandy,  and  their  banks,  which  are  generally  steep,  are 
in  some  places  richly  cultivated,  while  in  others  they  remain  under 
jungle.  Many  of  the  minor  streams  mentioned  above,  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  hills,  have  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  dry  season, 
near  the  point  where  they  debouch  upon  the  plains,  they  suddenly 
become  dry,  the  water  apparently  sinking  into  the  ground.  The 
bed,  however,  is  found  full  of  water  again  a short  distance  lower 
down,  and  thence  flows  steadily  all  the  year.  During  the  rains  the 
whole  course  of  the  stream  is  full.  The  rivers  nowhere  expand 
into  lakes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Brahmaputra,  all  the  rivers 
are  fordable  at  one  place  or  another  during  the  dry  season. 

Lakes,  Marshes,  etc. — In  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  District 
numerous  small  lakes  and  deep  marshes  (Mis  or  jhils)  are  found,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — (1)  Erid  bil,  estimated 
length  2 miles;  (2)  Atid-bdri,  3 miles;  (3)  Erid-hidalf,  3 miles;  (4) 
Ahatd  bil,  2 miles  ; (5)  Barbald  bil,  4 miles  ; (6)  Bitd-kuchir-chdrd, 
3 miles;  (7)  Buli-khuli  bil,  4 miles;  (8)  Badald,  2 miles;  (9)  Buri 
Lohit,  2 miles ; (10)  Bhati-bhelengi,  2 miles ; (n)  Bardipar,  2 miles  ; 
(12)  Bildara,  3 miles;  (13)  Bhadrd-mdri,  2 miles;  (14)  Barkul  bil , 
2 miles;  (15)  Chatala,  6 miles;  (16)  Haldr-kurd,  4 miles;  (17) 
Chikani,  5 miles;  (18)  Digi,  3 miles;  (19)  Dhali,  4 miles;  (20) 
Dipar  bil,  8 miles;  (21)  Phulang-rau-marf,  5 miles;  (22)  Helengi 
bil,  10  miles;  (23)  Hdjo-soti,  9 miles;  (24)  Janiar-soti,  3 miles; 
(25)  Jahdnd  bil,  4 miles;  (26)  Phutdrar-soti,  4 miles;  and  (27) 
Sagmari  bil,  5 miles.  Wafer  lies  in  most  of  these  marshes  through- 
out the  year,  but  a few  of  the  smaller  ones  dry  up  in  the  hot 
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season.  No  canals  or  artificial  watercourses  are  used  as  a means 
of  communication,  but  there  are  several  artificial  channels  a few  feet 
in  width  for  irrigation  purposes.  During  the  dry  season  the  culti- 
vators dam  up  the  smaller  streams  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  gives  the  average  loss  of  life  from  drowning 
within  the  District  of  Kamrup,  during  the  three  years  ending  1869-70, 
at  66  a year.  This,  however,  is  only  the  number  officially  reported 
to  the  police ; the  actual  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  is  probably  much 
greater. 

River  Traffic. — In  the  towns  of  Gauhatf,  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
Barpeta,  on  the  Chaul-Khoya,  and  Palasbari,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  a 
considerable  river  traffic  is  carried  on  in  rice,  pulses,  mustard  seed, 
cotton,  tea,  caoutchouc,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  are  utilised  for 
purposes  of  inter-communication  during  the  rainy  months,  when  they 
are  navigable ; for  fisheries ; and,  to  a certain  extent,  for  irrigation. 
The  small  irrigation  canals  might  easily  be  turned  to  account  as  a 
motive  power  for  turning  machinery. 

Fisheries. — No  fishing  town,  properly  so  called,  exists  in  Kam- 
rup ; but  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  are  leased  out  as  fisheries 
on  behalf  of  Government.  In  1847-48,  a revenue  of  ^575  was 
derived  from  this  source;  and  in  1852,  ,£687.  The  amount  has 
greatly  increased  since  then,  the  average  annual  rental  of  the 
fisheries  for  the  three  years  ending  1869-70  being  ^2309.  Rivers 
and  streams  were  formerly  poisoned  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish,  the  poison  used  being  obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees 
not  considered  injurious  to  man.  The  practice  of  poisoning  of 
fish,  however,  is  now  prohibited.  The  Deputy -Commissioner  in 
1870  estimated  that  about  a twenty-fifth  part  of  the  total  population 
of  the  District,  or  say  23,000  persons,  live  by  fishing.  The  Census 
Report  of  1872,  however,  returned  the  total  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Hindu  fishing  and  boating  castes  in  Kamrup  District  at 
11,213,  or  2 * 1 per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  population,  being  only  a little 
over  one-fiftieth  of  the  District  population.  The  Muhammadans 
form  only  8‘ 2 per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  fishermen  of 
this  religion  would  not  very  materially  add  to  the  proportion  given 
above. 

Embankments,  Marsh  Cultivation,  etc. — Several  embankments 
have  been  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  crops;  and  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  marshy  tracts 
could  easily  be  reclaimed  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Reeds 
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and  canes  grow  spontaneously  in  the  marshes  and  along  the  river 
banks  in  great  abundance.  Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Mills,  in  his  Report  on 
the  District,  dated  24th  July  1853,  states  that  these  cane  and  reed- 
producing  grounds  were  then  leased  out,  the  farmer  being  allowed 
to  levy  a fixed  rate  on  each  person  who  cut  them.  Long-stemmed 
marsh  rice  is  cultivated,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sub- 
divisional  town  of  Barpeta,  where  the  land  is  low  and  swampy.  It 
will  flourish  in  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  water;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  any  increase  in  the  length  of  stem  has  been  developed  in 
recent  times,  so  that  it  might  grow  in  deeper  water  than  formerly. 
The  common  name  for  this  species  of  rice  is  bao-dhdn,  comprising 
the  following  varieties  : — Sonmati,  kekoya , dhala  magur'i , lata  mdguri, 
and  kajdli. 

Lines  of  Drainage. — All  the  rivers  converge  towards  the  Brah- 
maputra, which  bisects  the  District  from  east  to  west ; the  flow  of 
the  rivers  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  being  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  of  those  to  the  south,  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. 

Lime  and  Iron  are  stated  to  be  the  only  valuable  minerals  in 
Kamrup.  Surface  lime  was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhutan 
hills  in  1871  by  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Barpeta.  It  is  of  a 
superior  description,  but  it  is  believed  not  to  extend  over  a wide 
area.  The  quarry  might,  however,  be  worked  profitably  on  a small 
scale. 

Forests,  etc. — A number  of  revenue-yielding  forests  are  situated 
in  the  District,  of  which  the  five  most  important  are  : — (1)  Bfirdwar, 
(2)  Dimruyd,  (3)  Pantdn,  (4)  Mayrapur,  and  (5)  Bardmbai. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  condensed  from  the  Report  on  Forest 
Administration  in  Assam  for  1874-75.  Forest  conservation  first 
attracted  attention  in  1850,  when  the  Collector  of  Kamrup  reported 
that  ‘ the  wood-cutters  of  Bengal,  after  having  exhausted  by  indis- 
criminate fellings  ’ the  sal  forests  lower  down  the  Brahmaputra,  had 
found  their  way  to  Kdmrup  in  search  of  sal  timber.  Accordingly,  a 
tax  was  sanctioned  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  15  {£1,  10s.  od.)  per  hundred 
logs,  or  nearly  annas  (3^d.)  for  each,  which  was  estimated  to 
yield  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  600  (,£50  to  ^60)  a year.  In  1852,  a farming 
system  was  substituted  for  this  tax,  in  accordance  with  which  certain 
tracts  of  forest  were  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  five  years ; and  no  restrictions  with  regard  to  immature 
trees  were  placed  upon  the  farmers.  The  general  inspection  of  the 
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Assam  forests,  conducted  during  the  two  years  1868-70,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  forest  tracts  in  Kamrup  District  were  being  rapidly 
denuded ; ‘for  the  greater  part  of  the  most  valuable  sal  forests  had 
been  made  over  to  the  Lower  Assam  Tea  Company  as  waste  land.’ 
At  present  the  forest  area  within  the  District  is  estimated  roughly  at 
130  square  miles,  or  nearly  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But  the 
Forest  Divisions  in  Assam  do  not  uniformly  correspond  with  the 
ordinary  executive  Districts ; and  the  tract  known  as  the  Gauhati 
Division  comprises  the  forest  reserves  in  the  western  half  of  Now- 
gong  District,  as  well  as  those  in  Kamrup.  These  are  all  sal  forests 
(Shorea  robusta),  which  have  been  demarcated  and  mapped,  and 
extend  over  5076  square  miles.  The  Gauhdti  Division  also  in- 
cludes the  experimental  plantations  on  the  Kulsi  river,  of  rubber 
(Ficus  elastica),  sissu  (Dalbergia  sissoo),  and  teak  (Tectona 
grandis). 

The  following  are  the  seven  ‘ Forest  reserves  ’ within  Kdmrup 
District: — (1)  The  Bardwar  Reserve,  south  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Kulsi  river ; area, 
12,800  acres  or  20  square  miles.  The  greater  part  is  a hill  of 
granitic  formation,  reaching  at  the  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
1351  feet.  The  surface  soil  is  a sandy  loam  and  clay,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  produce  a superior  growth  of  timber.  The  forest  consists 
chiefly  of  sal,  somewhat  unequally  distributed  ; and  the  southern 
portion,  which  is  level  ground,  contains  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
sal  forest  in  Assam,  though  few  trees  are  now  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  Kamrup  with  a girth  of  more  than  4 feet.  The  timber  depot, 
for  this  and  for  all  the  following  reserves,  is  at  Kukurmard,  on  the 
Kulsi  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Assam  Trunk  Road;  from  this 
place  are  supplied  the  towns  of  Gauhati  and  Goalpara,  and  also 
merchants  from  Sirajganj  and  Dacca.  (2)  The  Pan  tan  Reserve, 
opposite  to  the  preceding,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kulsi  river;  area,  7680  acres  or  12  square  miles.  This  reserve 
is  similar  in  most  respects  to  No.  1.  (3)  The  Matiakhar  Reserve, 

on  one  of  the  outermost  spurs  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  separated  on 
the  west  from  the  Bardwar  Reserve  by  the  Bata  nadi ; area,  2240 
acres  or  3 '5  square  miles.  This  reserve  also  resembles  Nos.  1 
and  2.  (4)  The  Kulsi  Plantation  Reserve,  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Kulsi  river,  immediately  north  of  the  Bardwar  Reserve ; area, 
3520  acres  or  5-5  square  miles.  The  soil  is  a sandy  loam  covered 
with  vegetable  mould,  and  the  substratum  of  the  hilly  portion  is 
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granitoid  rock  much  decomposed ; several  bits  and  low  - lying 
pieces  of  land,  inundated  during  the  rains.  About  2 square  miles 
are  well  covered  with  sal,  which  it  is  intended  to  preserve.  The 
remainder  is  to  be  planted  with  teak,  mixed  with  tun  (Cedrela 
toona),  nahor  (Mesua  ferrea),  and  sum  (Artocarpus  chaplasha),  at 
the  rate  of  20  acres  annually ; sissu  is  to  be  planted  at  the  rate  of 
10  acres  a year,  and  all  the  land  not  suited  for  timber  is  to  be 
planted  with  caoutchouc  trees.  (5)  The  Jara  sal  Forest  Reserve, 
situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Khasf  Hills,  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  Mdtiakhar  Reserve;  area,  1040  acres  or  i’6  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  only  a few  feet  higher  than  the  neighbouring 
rice  fields  ; but  stones  crop  up  under  the  hills.  In  all  other  respects 
this  reserve  is  similar  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  (6)  The  Milmillia  sal 

Forest  Reserve,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kulsf  river,  about 
one  mile  north-west  of  the  Kulsf  plantation  reserve;  area,  1400 
acres  or  2'i  square  miles.  In  all  respects  it  resembles  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  5.  (7)  The  first  addition  made  to  Bardwar  Reserve,  adjoining 

it  on  the  north,  and  resembling  it  in  all  respects;  area,  1440  acres 
or  2 '2  5 square  miles.  The  forest  is  almost  exclusively  sal  of  very 
good  growth,  but  young.  The  total  area  of  these  seven  reserves  is 
30,120  acres  or  49  square  miles;  they  include  no  villages  or  culti- 
vated lands,  and  there  exist  no  rights  over  them  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants. 

Great  efforts  were  made  in  the  year  1874-75  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  these  reserves.  ‘ This  was  done  by  clearing  fire-paths, 
fifty  feet  and  more  in  width,  wherever  there  was  no  road  sufficiently 
broad,  or  river,  or  other  water  boundary.  The  grass  was  cut  on 
both  sides  of  these  paths  to  a width  of  10  feet,  and  thrown  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  path ; it  was  then  burned,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dry,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  divisional  officer. 
The  protective  establishment  permanently  employed  consisted  of 
one  forest  ranger,  on  Rs.  50  per  month  or  a year;  and  7 

watchers,  each  on  Rs.  7 per  month,  or  a total  of ^58,  16s.  od.  a 
year.  In  addition,  33  temporary  watchers  were  employed  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  danger  from  fire  was 
greatest.  . . . The  ordinary  protection  of  the  reserves  was  carried 
out  with  success;  and  the  young  sal  trees  now  show  a marked 
improvement  in  consequence  of  the  last  few  years’  watching. 
Previous  to  that  date  it  was  the  common  practice  for  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers  to  hack  about  the  young  sal  trees  for  firewood  and 
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petty  constructions.  This  has  been  stopped  without  any  incon- 
venience to  the  people,  beyond  compelling  them  to  go  a few  hundred 
yards  farther  for  their  firewood;  and  it  has  also  induced  them  to 
economise  their  timber,  and  to  employ  bamboos  grown  round  their 
villages.’ 

The  Plantation  reserve  on  the  Kulsi  is  divided  into  a caoutchouc 
and  a timber  plantation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1874-75,  about 
65  acres  had  been  planted  with  caoutchouc  trees  at  a total  cost  of 
Rs.  983.  r 1.  o,  or  an  average  of  Rs.  15.  2.  1 (^1,  1 os.  3d.)  per  acre. 

‘ Lines  20  feet  in  width  and  50  feet  apart  are  opened  out  in  mixed, 
plain,  and  savannah  forest ; and  the  trees  are  planted  out  on  these 
lines  at  distances  of  25  feet.  The  failures  number  only  about  2 
per  cent.,  but  fencing  is  necessary  against  the  deer.’  Kamrup 
has  comparatively  a small  rainfall  for  Assam ; and  this  locality  was 
chosen,  not  as  in  itself  the  best  for  the  rubber-tree,  but  as  the  most 
convenient.  The  timber  plantation  is  mainly  composed  of  teak 
and  sissu.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1874-75,  there  were  53  acres 
planted  with  teak  and  20  with  sissu.  Seedlings  of  tun,  sum,  and 
nahor  are  also  being  reared  for  planting  among  the  teak  trees. 
The  expenditure  on  teak  during  the  year  was  Rs.  1414.  o.  6 
(^141,  8s.  id.);  and  on  sissu , Rs.  307.  15.  9 (,£30,  16s.  od.). 
During  the  year  several  plants  of  Pongamia  glabra  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Kulsi  plantation  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Calcutta. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Forest  Department  in  the  Gauhati 
Division  for  the  year  1874-75  was  Rs.  10,198  (^1019,  16s.  od.); 
and  the  total  income,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  of  the  Civil 
officers,  was  Rs.  4120  (^412).  Two  hundred  sal  logs  were  sold 
during  the  year  for  Rs.  5603  (^560,  6s.  od.),  at  an  average  price  of 
Rs.  28  (£2,  16s.  od.)  per  log,  or  Rs.  82.  13.  o (£8,  5s.  7d.)  per 
100  cubic  feet. 

The  Wild  Vegetable  Productions  of  Kamrup  consist  of  sal 
wood,  bamboos,  firewood,  reeds,  canes,  etc.  The  hill  tribes  of 
Lalungs,  Cacharis,  Garos,  Mikirs,  and  Khdsias  gain  a subsistence 
by  collecting  and  trading  in  jungle  products,  such  as  lac,  beeswax, 
fibre,  dyes,  gum,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  abundance.  Lac  is  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  Large  pasture  grounds  exist  in 
Kamrup,  and  the  Bhutias  drive  down  their  herds  of  cattle  to  graze 
along  the  foot  of  the  Bhutdn  hills.  Herdsmen  from  Bengal  also 
bring  immense  herds  of  cattle  to  graze  in  the  District. 
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Fer/E  Naturae. — Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  rhinoceros, 
buffaloes,  large  deer,  and  wild  pigs  are  the  wild  animals  common 
in  Kamrup,  found  especially  in  the  north  of  the  District,  which 
swarms  with  animal  life  of  all  kinds.  Wild  elephants  frequently 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops;  and  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  one 
village  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  them.  The  Cachari  villages  are  usually  surrounded  by  a stout 
fence  to  keep  out  wild  beasts.  The  cost  of  keeping  down  wild 
animals  amounted  to  ^67,  18s.  od.  in  1865;  ,£401,  16s.  od.  in 
1868  ; ^110,  18s.  od.  in  1870;  ^228,  10s.  od.  in  1871;  ^227, 
10s.  od.  in  1872  ; ^182,  15s.  od.  in  1873  ; ^362,  10s.  3d.  in  1874; 
and  ^287,  1 os.  od.  in  1875.  No  rewards  have  ever  been  paid  for 
snake-killing.  During  1868,  129  persons  were  reported  to  have 
lost  their  lives  from  wild  beasts,  or  in  consequence  of  snake  bites. 
The  smaller  varieties  of  game  consist  of  hares,  peacocks,  wild-fowl, 
herons,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks  of  various  sorts,  partridges,  floricans, 
and  snipe.  Among  fishes,  the  principal  varieties  are  the  roi  or 
rulii,  the  pithid , and  the  chitdl.  No  trade  is  carried  on  in  wild- 
beast  skins  ; and  with  the  exception  of  the  fisheries,  the  force  7iaturce 
are  not  made  to  contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  wealth  of  the 
District. 

Population;  Early  Estimates.  — In  an  enumeration  taken 
about  the  year  1840,  quoted  at  page  282  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Account  of  Assam,  the  population  of  Kdmrup  was  returned  at  27 1,944, 
made  up  as  follows: — Hindus,  201,608;  Muhammadans,  23,490; 
Cachdris  and  other  tribes,  46,846;  slaves  and  bondsmen,  24,357. 
In  Mills’  Report  on  Assam,  at  page  1 of  the  section  relating  to 
Kdmrup,  it  is  stated  that,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in 
1848,  the  population  was  estimated  as  follows: — Males,  215,210; 
females,  172,565;  total,  387,775.  Dividing  them  according  to 
religion,  there  were  stated  to  be  276,083  Hindus,  35,863  Muham- 
madans, and  75,829  of  other  tribes.  No  information  is  given  in 
either  of  these  two  cases  as  to  the  agency  used  in  collecting  the 
materials ; or  whether  any  means  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

The  Census  of  1871-72  was  commenced  throughout  Assam  in 
November  1871,  and  the  enumeration  of  Kamrup  was  finished 
before  the  close  of  that  month.  The  agency  employed  is  thus 
described  in  the  Census  Report : — ‘ The  revenue  Settlement  of 
Assam  is  in  many  respects  peculiar ; and  in  its  fiscal  officers,  the 
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mauzadars,  it  possesses  an  agency  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
which  exists  in  no  other  part  of  Bengal.  These  mauzadars  occupy 
much  the  same  position  as  the  tahsilddrs  of  Northern  India.  They 
form  as  it  were  a connecting  link  between  the  Government  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  Province,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  employ 
their  services  in  the  supervision  of  the  Census  operations.  They 
were  first  called  on  to  submit  lists  of  villages  in  their  respective 
mauzas,  the  accuracy  of  the  lists  being  tested  by  the  police.  The 
actual  enumerators  were  generally  the  village  mandals,  who  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  mauzddar,  though  in  some  places  paid 
enumerators  were  employed  to  count  the  floating  population.’ 

The  results  of  the  Census  for  Kamrup  disclosed  a total  popula- 
tion of  561,681  persons,  living  in  103,908  houses,  and  1649  mauzas 
or  villages.  The  total  area  of  the  District  was  taken  at  3631  square 
miles,  showing  (according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Census  officers) 
the  average  density  of  the  population  to  be  155  persons  per 
square  mile;  the  average  population  of  each  village,  341  ; and  the 
average  number  of  inmates  in  each  house,  5 '4.  The  Deputy-Com- 
missioner believes  that  the  enumeration  was  well  and  accurately 
taken. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  arranged  according  to  Subdivisions  and  thdnds  or  police 
circles.  The  averages  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  Report. 

Population  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and 
Age. — The  total  population  of  Kamrup  District  consisted  in  1872 
of  292,688  males,  and  268,993  females;  total,  561,681.  Proportion 
of  males  in  total  population,  52^1  per  cent.;  average  density  of 
population,  155  per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion 
and  age,  the  Census  gives  the  following  results  : — Hindus — under 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  98,366,  and  females  88,168;  total, 
186,534:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  169,995,  and  females 
158,495;  total,  328,490.  Total  of  all  ages — males  268,361,  and 
females  246,663.  Grand  total  of  Hindus,  515,024,  or  917  per  cent, 
of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus 
52'i.  Muhammadans — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  8687,  and 
females  7571;  total,  16,258:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
15,281,  and  females  14,284;  total,  29,565.  Total  of  all  ages — 
males  23,968,  and  females  21,855.  Grand  total  of  Muhammadans, 
45,823,  or  8'2  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  28. 


Abstract  of  the  Population,  etc.  of  each  Subdivision  and  Thana  (Police  Circle) 

in  Kamrup  District,  1872. 
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Averages  according  to  Census  Officers. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  26.] 

males  in  total  Muhammadans,  5 2 '3.  Buddhists — under  twelve 

years  of  age,  males  43,  and  females  30;  total,  73  : above  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  61,  and  females  48;  total,  109.  Total  of  all 
ages — males  104,  and  females  78.  Grand  total  of  Buddhists, 
182.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  5 7 ’i.  Christians 
— under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  22,  and  females  29;  total,  51  : 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  88,  and  females  65;  total,  153. 
Total  of  all  ages — males  no,  and  females  94.  Grand  total  of 
Christians,  204.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Christians,  53  -g. 
Other  denominations  not  separately  classified,  consisting  of  abor- 
iginal races  and  tribes — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  109,  and 
females  104;  total,  213  : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  36,  and 
females  199;  total,  235.  Total  of  all  ages — males  145,  and  females 
303.  Grand  total  of  £ others,’  448,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’  32 ‘4.  Population  of  all 
religions — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  107,227,  and  females 
95,902;  total,  203,129:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  185,461, 
and  females  173,091  ; total,  358,552.  Total  of  all  ages — males 
292,688,  and  females  268,993.  Grand  total,  561,681.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  District  population,  52M  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  children  in  the  population  of  different  religions 
is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  Report : — Hindus — proportion  of 
male  children  19*1,  and  female  children  i7-i  per  cent.  Proportion 
of  children  of  both  sexes  3 6-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  popula- 
tion. Muhammadans — proportion  of  male  children  i8'9,  and 

female  children  16  "6  per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  35 ’5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Muhammadan  population.  Buddhists — proportion 
of  male  children  2 3-6,  and  female  children  16 ‘5  per  cent.  Pro- 
portion of  both  sexes,  40 -i  per  cent,  of  the  total  Buddhist  population. 
Christians — proportion  of  male  children  io-8,  and  of  female  children 
14-2  per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  25^0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Christian  population.  Other  denominations — proportion  of  male 
children  24-3,  and  of  female  children  23-2  per  cent.  Proportion  of 
both  sexes,  47  -5  per  cent,  of  the  total  ‘ other  ’ population.  Popula- 
tion of  all  religions — proportion  of  male  children  i9'i,  and  of 
female  children  17-1  per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  36-2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

Infirm  Population. — The  number  and  proportion  of  insanes 
and  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  other  infirmities  in  Kamrup 
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District  is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  Report : — Insane — males  58, 
and  females  22  ; total,  80,  or  '0142  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population.  Idiots — females  1 ; total,  1,  or  ’0002  of  the  population. 
Deaf  and  dumb — males  50,  and  females  31  ; total,  81,  or  '0144  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Blind — males  123,  and  females  40; 
total,  163,  or  '0290  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Lepers — males  5, 
and  females  1;  total,  6,  or  ’oon  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population.  The  total  number  of  male  infirms  amounts  to  236, 
or  to  '0806  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population  ; number  of 
female  infirms  95,  or  '0353  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  population. 
The  total  number  of  infirms  of  both  sexes  is  331,  or  '0589  per 
cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

The  returns  given  in  the  District  Census  Compilation  showing 
the  occupations  of  the  people  are  omitted,  as  they  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  statistical  criticism. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People. — Kamrup  District,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  comprising  the  ancient  religious  capital  of 
Gauhdti,  contains  a larger  Hindu  population  of  good  caste  than  any 
other  District  of  Assam.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
both  of  Brahmans  and  of  Kalitas  in  the  entire  Province  are  to  be 
found  in  this  single  District ; Sunns  again,  and  Vaishnavs,  are  excep- 
tionally numerous.  The  Muhammadans  also  number  more  than  in 
any  other  District  except  Godlpara.  Among  semi-Hinduized  abor- 
igines, the  Koch,  the  Chandals,  and  the  Doms  ; and  among  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  the  Cacharis,  the  Rabhas,  the  Saraniyas,  and  the 
Mikfrs,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  Saraniyas,  indeed,  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  this  District. 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  District  Census  Compilation 
of  Mr.  Magrath,  C.S.,  which  differs  in  some  minor  points  from  the 
classification  adopted  in  the  Census  Report.  The  list  of  Hindu 
and  semi-Hinduized  castes  will  be  reproduced  on  a subsequent 
page,  but  arranged  on  a different  principle,  according  to  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  local  estimation  : — 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
European — 

English, 

Irish, 

Scotch, 

French, 

German, 

Total,  . 

28 

4 

8 

6 

1 

47 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 
A boriginals — continued. 
Dosidh, .... 
Hiri,  .... 
Kiori,  .... 
Khyen,  .... 
Koch,  .... 
Mil,  .... 
Mihtar,  .... 
Bhuimili, 

434 

2,220 

644 

77 

69,277 

135 

20 

184 

American, 

Total,  . 

96,519 

Total  of  Non-Asiatics, 
II.— MIXED  RACES. 
Eurasian, 

56 

28 

3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 
Brihman, 

Rijput,  .... 

31,355 

33 

III.— ASIATICS. 

A. — Other  than  Natives  of 
India  and  British  Burmah. 

Total, 

31,388 

Bhutii,  .... 
Chinese, .... 
Nepilis,  .... 

I I 
I 

125 

(ii.)  Intermediate  Castes. 
Baidiyi,  .... 
Kiyasth, 

601 

5,041 

Total,  . 

137 

Total, 

5,642 

B. — Natives  of  India  and 
British  Burmah. 

I.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 
Doanniyi, 

Giro,  .... 
Cachin', .... 
Khisii,  .... 
Lalang,  .... 
Manipurf, 

Mikir,  .... 
Miri,  .... 
Ribhi,  .... 
Saraniyi, 

Uraon,  .... 
Nat,  .... 

20 

4,849 

76,994 

352 

i,95o 

(iii.)  Trading  Castes. 
Agarwili, 

Gandhabaniya, 

Jaswir,  .... 
Mirwiri, 

Oswil,  .... 
Suvarnabaniya, 

92 

91 

3 

1 

23 

1,257 

n,447 

Total,  . 

1,467 

iU/ 

20,408 

11,812 

62 

1,735 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 
Gareri,  .... 
Goili,  .... 

19 

33 

Total,  . 

52 

Total,  . 

129,781 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
preparing  Cooked  Food. 
Kindu,  .... 

2.  Semi- Hi nduized 
Aboriginals. 

Aham,  .... 
Bediyi,  .... 
Bhuiyi,  .... 
Chimir, 

Chandil, 

Chutiyi,  .... 
Dom,  .... 
Nadiyil, 

1,280 

60 

3 

893 

10,222 

794 

9,566 

710 

59 

(vi.)  Agricultural 
Castes. 

Aguri,  .... 
Birui,  .... 
Basiyi,  .... 
Borii,  .... 

7 

46 

i,i54 

4,042 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number 

(vi.)  Agricultural 

Castes — continued. 

Hala,  .... 

1,872 

Kaibartta, 

40,948 

Kalita,  .... 

106,950 

Keen,  .... 

80 

Kurmi,  .... 

4,671 

Mali 

1 , 3 1 2 

Rai,  .... 

22 

Shaloi,  .... 

I,  I92 

Tatla,  .... 

5-738 

Total,  . 

168,034 

(vii.)  Castes  engaged 
chiefly  in  Personal 
Service. 

Dhobi',  .... 

3-596 

Duliya,  .... 

29 

Hajjam  or  Napit,  . 

3,442 

Bej,  .... 

936 

Kahar,  .... 

560 

Total, 

8,563 

(viii.)  Artisan  Castes. 
Kamar  (blacksmith), 

360 

Kansan  (brazier),  . 

1,442 

Kumbhar  (potter),  . 

6,71 1 

Hira  (ditto),  . 

3,057 

Sonar  (goldsmith),  . 

617 

Sunri  (distiller), 

16,522 

Sutradhar  (carpenter), 

53 

Teli  (oilman), . 

1,002 

Total, 

29,764 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 

Hangsi,  .... 

13 

Jugi 

5,314 

Kapali,  .... 

24O 

Katuni,  .... 

8,393 

Patua,  .... 

65 

Tanti,  .... 

5 

Total,  . 

14,030 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 

Chunari, 

963 

Madashi, 

6,076 

Matiyal, .... 

897 

Patiyal,  .... 

76 

Total,  . 

8,012 

Name  of  Nationality,  j 

Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(xi. ) Castes  engaged 
in  Selling  Fish  and 
Vegetables. 

Kibari,  .... 

69 

(xii.)  Boating  and 
Fishing  Castes. 
Jaladhar, 

Jaliya,  .... 
Jhalo,  .... 
Keut,  .... 
Mala,  .... 
Patuni,  .... 
Tior,  .... 

172 

545 

61 

7,167 

174 

8,056 

38 

Total,  . 

11,213 

(xiii. ) Persons  enume- 
rated by  Nation- 
ality only. 

Madrasi, 

Uriya 

I 

156 

Total,  . 

157 

(xiv.)  Persons  of  Un- 
known or  Unspecified 
Castes, 

6,660 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

285,110 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  Origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 
Vaishnav, 

Matak  Gosain, 

Native  Christians,  . 

4,083 

14 

120 

Total,  . 

4,217 

5.  Muhammadans. 

Sayyid,  .... 

Shaikh 

Unspecified,  . 

6 

345 

45,472 

Total, 

45,823 

6.  Burmese. 

Maghs,  .... 

IO 

Total  of  Natives  of 
India,  . 

561,460 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 

561,597 

Grand  Total,  . 

561,681 
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Hindu  Castes. — The  following  is  a list  of  Hindu  castes  found 
in  Kamrup  District,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  which 
they  hold  in  local  public  esteem,  showing  their  occupations,  etc. 
The  figures  indicating  the  number,  etc.  of  each  caste  are  taken 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District  Census  Compilation:  — (i) 
Brahman  ; priests  and  spiritual  guides,  and  teachers  of  Sanskrit ; 
many  are  also  employed  in  Government  sendee.  The  Brahmans 
of  Assam  consist  of  two  classes,  Vaidik  and  Rarhi.  The  Vaidiks 
were  introduced  into  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  from  Sylhet,  and  received  the  title  of  Kamrupi  Brahmans. 
Some  of  them  are  considered  to  have  degraded  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  their  brethren,  by  instructing  the  low  castes.  The  Rarhi 
Brahmans  emigrated  to  Assam  in  the  time  of  the  Aham  Dynasty, 
as  the  religious  preceptors  of  the  kings  after  their  conversion  to 
Hinduism.  The  Census  Report  returns  the  total  number  of  Brahmans 
in  Kamrup  at  31,355.  (2)  Rajput;  employed  in  military  service,  or  as 
messengers,  doorkeepers,  etc.;  33  in  number.  (3)Kayasth;  liters, 
clerks,  etc.,  also  landholders  and  ministerial  and  executive  officers 
of  Government ; 5041  in  number.  (4)  Kalita ; agriculturists,  and 
the  most  numerous  caste  in  the  District,  being  106,950  in  number. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Kalitas  are  said 
to  have  been  the  priests  of  the  Koch  rulers  of  the  country ; and  they 
certainly  appear  to  have  been  a superior  race.  When  the  Kochs 
adopted  Hinduism  and  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  Kalitas  gradually  sank  to  the  position  they  now 
occupy;  but  being  still  to  a certain  extent  an  educated  class,  they  have 
tried  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Kayasths.  Colonel  Dalton  states 
that  they  are  distinctly  Aryan  and  a good  Sudra  caste.  (5)  Baidiyd ; 
physicians;  601  in  number.  (6)  Aganvala  ; up-country  traders  and 
merchants,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Vaisya  or  trading  caste  of  the 
ancient  fourfold  social  organization  of  Sanskrit  India ; 92  in  number. 
(7)  Marwarf ; traders;  1 in  number.  (8)  Gandhabaniya  ; grocers 
and  spice  dealers,  also  general  traders  and  merchants;  91  in  num- 
ber. (9)  Oswal ; traders  and  merchants;  23  in  number.  (10) 
Jaswar;  traders;  3 in  number.  (11)  Napit ; barbers;  3442  in 
number.  (12)  Bej ; returned  in  the  Census  Compilation  as  a sub- 
division of  the  preceding  caste.  It  is  stated  that  the  term  Bej 
is  the  common  name  in  Assam  for  the  barber  caste;  936  in  num- 
ber. (13)  Kamar  ; blacksmiths;  360  in  number.  (14)  Kansari ; 
braziers,  coppersmiths,  and  wiremakers ; 1442  in  number.  (15) 
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Kumbhar;  potters;  6711  in  number.  (16)  Hira;  also  potters,  but 
their  work  is  entirely  fashioned  by  hand  and  not  by  the  wheel ; 3057 
in  number.  (17)  Gareri ; an  up-country  pastoral  caste  ; 19  in  num- 
ber. (18)  Goala ; cowherds,  milkmen,  etc.;  the  pastoral  caste  of 
Bengal;  33  in  number.  (19)  Subarnabaniya ; jewellers  and  bank- 
ers ; 1257  in  number.  (20)  Sonar;  gold  and  silver  smiths;  617  in 
number.  (21)  Kahar;  an  up-country  caste  employed  as  palanquin 
bearers,  and  as  domestic  servants  in  respectable  families;  560  in 
number.  (22)  Sutradhar;  carpenters;  53  in  number.  (23)  Teli; 
oil-pressers  and  sellers;  1002  in  number.  (24)  Dhobi;  washer- 
men; 3596  in  number.  (25)  Duliyd;  palanquin  bearers;  29  in 
number.  (26)  Kandu ; preparers  and  sellers  of  parched  rice  and 
other  cooked  food ; 59  in  number.  (27)  Nadi'yal  Dom  ; a section 
of  the  low  caste  of  Doms,  but  who  lay  claim  to  high  purity,  and 
are  very  scrupulous  on  points  of  eating  and  drinking;  710  in 
number.  A further  mention  of  this  caste  will  be  found  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Goalpdra  District.  (28)  Sunrf;  wine  sellers 
and  distillers  by  caste  occupation,  but  few  of  them  now  follow 
their  hereditary  occupation,  having  taken  to  cultivation  and  trade. 
Though  a very  low  caste  in  Bengal,  the  Sunns  of  Assam  enjoy  the 
same  social  rank  as  the  higher  class  of  Sudras.  Number  in  Kamrup, 
16,522.  (29)  Koch;  principally  agriculturists;  69,277  in  number. 

An  account  of  the  Koch  tribe  will  be  found  in  my  Statistical 
Account  of  Bengal , vol.  x.  (Kuch  Behar  State,  pp.  346-358). 
The  present  District  of  Kamrup  for  some  time  formed  part  of  the 
Koch  kingdom,  till  that  dynasty  being  in  turn  overthrown  by  the 
Mughuls,  the  western  portions  were  attached  to  Bengal,  while  the 
eastern  fell  a prey  to  the  Ahams,  who  ultimately  ruled  the  whole 
Province  of  Assam,  from  the  Brahmakund  to  Goalpard.  (30)  Aham  ; 
descendants  of  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Assam  kings,  now  sunk  into 
the  agricultural  class;  a few  are  political  pensioners;  1280  in 
number.  The  Ahams  are  a people  of  Shan  extraction,  who  under 
their  chief,  Chutupha,  overran  and  conquered  Upper  Assam  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ruled  the  country  for  four 
and  a half  centuries,  during  the  latter  portion  of  which  period  their 
sway  extended  over  the  entire  Province.  The  Aham  dynasty  was 
finally  overthrown  by  the  Burmese,  who  were  called  in  to  quell  an 
internecine  war,  which  ended  in  their  retaining  the  country  for 
themselves.  The  Ahams  during  their  period  of  power  freely  inter- 
mixed with  the  people  of  the  country,  and  adopted  their  manners  and 
vol.  1.  c 
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customs  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is  now  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  Hindus,  besides  their  physical  features.  They  have 
greatly  declined  in  rank  and  status,  and  are  now  looked  down  upon 
as  a corrupt  and  degenerate  race.  (31)  Baruf ; growers  of p&n  leaf ; 
46  in  number.  (32)  Aguri,  7 in  number;  (32 a)  Basiya,  1154  in 
number;  (33)  Boria,  4042  in  number;  (34)  Hala,  1872  in  number; 
(35)  Kaibartta,  40,948  in  number;  (36)  Koeri,  80  in  number;  (37) 
Kurmf,  4671  in  number;  (38)  Rai,  22  in  number;  (39)  Shaloi,  1192 
in  number;  and  (40)  TatM,  5738  in  number; — all  cultivating  castes. 
(41)  Katuni ; weavers;  8394  in  number.  (42)  Jugi;  breeders  of 
silkworms,  and  spinners  and  weavers  of  silk  cloth;  5314  in  number. 
(43)  Chunari ; makers  of  shell-lime  to  be  eaten  with  pan  leaf  and 
betel;  963  in  number.  (44)  Kapali ; cotton  weavers  and  spinners; 
240  in  number.  (45)  Patua;  weavers;  65  in  number.  (46)  Tanti; 
weavers;  5 in  number.  (47)  Keut ; fishermen;  7167  in  number. 
(48)  Patuni ; fishermen  and  boatmen,  principally  keepers  of  ferry- 
boats; 3056  in  number.  (49)  Jaladhar;  fishermen;  172  in  number. 
(50)  Jaliya;  fishermen;  545  in  number.  (51)  Jhalo ; fishermen;  61 
in  number.  (52)  Mala;  fishermen;  174  in  number.  (53)  Tior; 
fishermen;  38  in  number.  (54)  Kibari;  sellers  of  fish  and  vegetables; 
69  in  number.  (55)  Bediya;  a wandering  jungle  people,  who  live 
by  fortune-telling,  juggling,  selling  petty  trinkets,  etc.;  60  in  number. 
(56)  Bhuiya;  labourers  and  cultivators ; 3 in  number.  (57)  Chamar; 
skinners,  leather  dealers,  and  shoemakers;  893  in  number.  (58) 
Chandal  ; labourers,  cultivators,  and  fishermen;  10,222  in  number. 
(59)  Chutiya;  said  to  be  a branch  of  the  Shan  tribe,  who,  having 
overthrown  the  native  dynasty  of  Assam,  were  themselves  in  turn 
conquered  by  the  Ahams.  Their  descendants  are  now  mainly  to  be 
found  in  Sibsagar,  and  a further  mention  of  them  will  be  found  in 
my  Statistical  Account  of  that  District;  794  in  number.  (60)  Dom; 
fishermen,  basket  makers,  and  cultivators ; 9566  in  number.  I have 
already  mentioned  that  a branch  of  this  caste  (No.  27)  lays  claim  to 
great  purity  of  life,  and  is  held  in  much  greater  estimation  than 
their  fellow-Doms.  (61)  Dosadh;  labourers,  cultivators,  and  swine- 
herds ; 434  in  number.  (62)  Had;  sweepers  by  caste  occupation, 
but  many  of  them  have  become  goldsmiths,  and  lay  claim  to  higher 
rank  than  their  brethren  who  still  follow  their  hereditary  employ- 
ment; 2220  in  number.  (63)  Kaora ; labourers  and  swine-herds; 
644  in  number.  (64)  Khyen ; labourers  and  cultivators;  77  in 
number.  (65)  Mai;  snake-charmers;  135  in  number.  (66) 
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Mihtar;  sweepers;  20  in  number.  (67)  Bhuimalf ; sweepers;  184 
in  number. 

Immigration  into  Kamrup  is  limited  to  the  importation  of 
labourers  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea.  The 
immigrants  mostly  come  from  Chutid  Nagpur  and  Bengal  Proper, 
and  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  local  population.  A few  settle  per- 
manently in  the  District  as  free  labourers  on  the  tea  plantations,  but 
the  greater  number  ultimately  return  to  their  homes.  Emigration 
from  the  District  there  is  none,  with  the  exception  of  a small  number 
of  Cachdrfs,  who  go  to  work  as  labourers  on  the  tea  gardens  in 
the  upper  Districts  of  Assam,  and  the  majority  of  whom  return  to 
Kamrup  when  they  have  worked  out  the  period  of  their  contract 
and  saved  a little  money.  I have  not  been  furnished  with  any  local 
statistics  showing  the  number  who  go,  and  the  number  who  return. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — The  population  comprises 
Hindus,  Jains,  and  Brahma  Samdj  followers  (both  of  which  latter 
are  classed  under  the  heading  ‘ Hindus  ’ in  the  Census  Report), 
Muhammadans,  and  a small  sprinkling  of  Buddhists,  Christians, 
and  aboriginal  people  still  retaining  their  primitive  forms  of  faith, 
classed  in  the  Census  Report  as  4 others.’  As  already  stated,  the 
population  of  Kamrup  District,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872, 
amounts  to  561,681  souls — namely,  292,688  males,  and  268,993 
females.  Of  these,  the  Hindus  (as  loosely  grouped  together  for 
religious  purposes)  number  268,361  males,  and  246,663  females; 
total,  515,024,  or  917  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  The 
Muhammadans  number  23,968  males,  and  21,855  females;  total, 
45,823,  or  8-2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Buddhists  amount 
to  104 males,  and  78  females;  total,  182.  The  Christian  community 
consists  of  no  males,  and  94  females  ; total,  204.  The  remainder 
of  the  population,  consisting  of  aboriginal  tribes,  are  placed  to- 
gether under  the  heading  4 others.’  They  number  145  males,  and 
303  females;  total,  448,  or  1 per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  Hindus  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  The 
Census  Report  returns  their  number  at  268,361  males,  and  246,663 
females;  total,  515,024,  or  917  per  cent,  of  the  population;  pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Hindus,  52M  per  cent.  Besides  being  the 
most  numerous,  the  Hindus  also  occupy  the  highest  social  rank  in 
the  population.  Kamrup  is  the  headquarters  of  a religious  sect  of 
Hindus,  known  as  Mahapuriishias.  They  are  Vishnuvites,  and 
follow  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  teacher  Sankar,  who  was  a 
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native  of  Bardwar  in  Nowgong  District.  Sankar  was  educated  in 
the  Sanskrit  schools  at  Nadiya  in  Bengal,  where  he  met  the  cele- 
brated Vishnuvite  religious  reformer,  Chaitanya  (1485-1527  a.d.), 
whose  tenets  he  adopted,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  District  he 
preached  them  to  his  ignorant  fellow-countrymen.  He  made  large 
numbers  of  converts  and  established  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Mahapurushia  creed,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  adoration  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  Vishnu,  in  his  incarnation  of  Krishna.  Their 
form  of  worship  is  said  to  consist  in  calling  upon  his  name  and 
reading  his  exploits.  They  are  forbidden  to  worship  any  other 
deity,  and  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  except  fish  and  rhinoceros 
and  deer’s  flesh  ; daily  ablutions  form  an  article  of  their  religious 
creed,  as  with  most  other  Hindus.  The  Mahapunishias  are  stated  to 
be  an  extremely  bigoted  sect.  Inoculation  and  vaccination  are  alike 
proscribed.  The  local  date  for  the  death  of  Sankar,  the  founder, 
is  1451  a.d.  ; but  if  he  really  met  Chaitanya,  it  must  have  been  half 
a century  later.  His  two  principal  followers,  Damodar  and  Harfdeo, 
renounced  some  of  his  tenets,  and  established  two  distinct  sects, 
which  are  known  by  their  respective  names.  They  worship  Vishnu 
in  his  incarnation  of  Krishna  ; but  flowers  and  water  are  introduced 
in  the  ritual  as  by  other  Hindus.  The  principal  Mahapurushia 
temples  in  Kamrup  are  at  the  Subdivisional  town  of  Barpeta,  at 
Elengidal,  and  at  Sundardia.  The  Damodaria  temples  are  at  Pat- 
bansi,  Biakuchi,  Purla,  Ulubaria,  Bardisila,  and  Dehing.  The  chief 
Harideo  temples  are  at  Bainakuchi,  Sarukohotri,  Barkohotri,  Nopti- 
para,  Jagro,  and  Holhil.  The  Mahapunishias  are  the  most  numerous 
of  the  three  sects.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  low  castes,  such 
as  Doms,  Haris,  Hiras,  and  Chandals ; although  good  caste  Sudras 
and  Kalitas  are  also  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  Hindu  population  consists  of  Sivaites  and 
Saktis ; the  former,  as  implied  by  the  name,  being  worshippers  of 
Siva,  and  the  latter  of  the  goddess  Durga,  his  wife.  Both  these 
classes  are  few  in  number,  although  they  occupy  a higher  social 
status  than  the  Vishnuvite  sects  above  mentioned. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  Hindu  religious  institutions,  known  as 
devalais  and  sastras,  are  met  with  in  Kamrup  District.  The  latter 
are  61  in  number,  maintained  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the 
native  rulers,  which  have  been  continued  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  principal  are  the  Brahman  sastras  of  Auniahati, 
Dakshinpat,  Karuabahf,  and  Gorumari,  and  the  Sudra  sastras  at 
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Dehingia ; next  comes  the  Barkulia  sdstra  at  Barpetd,  with  its 
branches  at  Elengidal  and  Sundardia.  The  other  sdstras  have  also 
many  branches,  each  with  a Gosain  or  priest  at  its  head,  and  an 
establishment  of  subordinate  officers,  styled  Medhis,  Sdjtolas, 
Khatanids,  and  Pachom's,  who  each  have  a set  of  duties  of  their 
own.  The  Gosain  is  the  chief  priest  and  spiritual  guide  of  the 
main  sdstra  and  of  its  several  branches  ; his  office  is  hereditary, 
and  he  exercises  unbounded  authority  over  his  disciples.  The 
Barpeta  sdstra  differs  from  the  others,  its  chief  being  styled  Sastrii, 
instead  of  Gosdin,  and  the  appointment  is  not  hereditary.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a vacancy,  the  new  head,  who  must  be  a celibate,  is 
elected  by  the  Bhakats  or  devotees  attached  to  the  sdstra.  In  the 
Brdhman  sdstras,  the  Medhis  have  one  bard  or  chief  Medhi,  to  whom 
all  the  others  are  subordinate.  They  settle  all  petty  disputes  among 
themselves,  leaving  the  more  important  questions  for  the  bard  Medhi ; 
all  decisions,  however,  are  subject  to  the  Gosain  or  chief  priest’s 
revision.  In  the  Sudra  sdstras,  or  those  under  the  Dehingia  Gosdin, 
instead  of  Medhis  there  are  subordinate  officers  known  as  Sajtolas, 
who  have  a bard  Sajtold  over  them,  Khatanias  or  chaplains,  and 
Pachom's  or  messengers.  Officers  of  all  grades  are  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  Gosains.  There  was  formerly  an  officer  called 
Sastria  Gosain,  appointed  by  the  Rajds  of  Assam,  who  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  these  temples.  This  office 
was  continued  by  the  British  Government  until  a few  years  ago,  when 
the  appointment  was  abolished. 

There  are  35  devalais  in  Kamrup,  the  most  important  being  at 
Kdmakhya,  Kedar-madhav,  Umd-nand,  Aswa-krdntd,  Sukleswar, 
Chhatrakdf,  Basishthd,  Pari-hareswar,  etc.  The  devalai  temple 
affairs  were  formerly  managed  by  an  officer,  styled  Siva-chalud ; 
but  the  appointment  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  see  that  the  temple  dues  were  realized  and  pro- 
perly administered  in  the  performance  of  the  ritual  ( pujd ),  and  in 
maintaining  the  temple  buildings  in  good  order.  Below  him  were 
Dalais,  Bar-deoris  (who  elect  the  Dalai  from  amongst  themselves), 
Bharal  Kayasths,  Hotds,  and  Pachom's.  The  Dalai  is  now  the  sole 
manager  of  the  temple  affairs ; and  he  divides  the  temple  income, 
after  defraying  all  necessary  expenses,  among  the  Bar-deori  families, 
setting  aside  a certain  share  for  the  Gosain.  The  Bharal  Kayasth 
is  the  keeper  of  the  temple  plate,  cash,  grain,  etc.,  which  he  dis- 
burses according  to  instructions  from  the  Gosain,  whose  expenditure 
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the  Bar-deoris  have  the  power  to  scrutinize.  The  office  of  Bar- 
deori  is  hereditary,  all  the  others  being  elective.  It  is  not  known 
in  what  manner  the  Bar-deoris  first  obtained  their  prescriptive 
rights. 

There  are  also  several  Bengali  Gosdins  in  Kamrup,  who,  although 
they  possess  no  fixed  village  institutions  similar  to  the  Assam  Gosains, 
have  their  proselytes  and  followers  scattered  over  the  country. 
These  Bengali  Gosains  are  known  as  the  Parbatia,  Naba,  and  Nati 
Gosains.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a considerable  tract  of  iiisf 
khiraj  or  half-assessed  land  from  the  Assam  Rajas.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates  they  employ  Adhikarfs,  Chaudharis,  Patwdris, 
Taldars  or  Thakurias,  and  Saras.  Their  duties  should  properly  be 
confined  to  the  simple  collection  of  rents ; but  they  exercise  more 
or  less  authority  over  the  rayats,  inquiring  into  petty  disputes,  punish- 
ing misdemeanants  by  fine,  and  in  some  instances  restraining  the 
persons  of  refractory  tenants.  Within  certain  limits,  the  cultivators 
submit  to  their  extortion,  but  the  oppression  occasionally  becomes 
intolerable;  and  in  rare  cases  the  injured  man  seeks  relief  and 
protection  from  the  English  Courts. 

These  Bengali  Gosains  appear  to  have  come  to  Assam  originally 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aham  Raja,  Rudra  Sinh,  who  was  converted 
to  Hinduism  about  the  year  1695  (?)  a.d.  He  sent  officers  to  Nadiyd, 
the  chief  seat  of  Brahmanical  learning  in  Bengal,  to  secure  the 
services  of  a Hindu  priest  for  his  spiritual  guide.  Their  choice 
fell  on  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Parbatid  Gosains  of  Kdmakhya. 
He  came  to  Assam,  and  having  converted  to  Hinduism  the  Rdja 
and  some  of  his  principal  officers,  he  acquired  great  influence  at 
Court,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  some  very  valuable 
and  extensive  Jiisf  khiraj  estates.  The  number  of  his  disciples 
increased,  and  eventually  he  settled  permanently  in  Assam,  and 
became  one  of  the  regular  established  priesthood.  His  followers 
at  the  present  day  are  said  to  be  the  least  bigoted  of  the  Hindu 
population.  They  worship  Siva  and  Durga,  to  whom  they  make 
sacrifices  of  goats,  ducks,  pigeons,  etc.,  the  flesh  of  which  they  eat 
after  it  has  been  offered  to  the  gods. 

Although  guided  by  Bengal  in  their  religious  institutions,  the 
Kamrup  Assamese  follow  the  MithiM  school  of  Brahmans  in 
matters  of  social  law,  such  as  inheritance,  gift,  will,  and  marriage. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  respectable  Hindu 
families  of  the  District  trace  their  descent  from  natives  of  Kanauj 
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in  Upper  India,  who  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Assam  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  have  since  elapsed,  intermarriage  with  the  natives  of  the 
country  has  effaced  most  of  their  distinctive  religious  customs,  but 
they  have  been  careful  to  retain  the  leading  principles  of  their  social 
laws. 

Hinduism,  though  now  very  general  throughout  the  entire  valley, 
is  not  indigenous  in  Assam ; but  of  the  creed  of  the  inhabitants 
prior  to  its  introduction  nothing  is  known.  There  are  now  no 
traces  of  Buddhism  or  of  any  other  religion  which  it  could  have 
supplanted.  The  Ahams,  who  overthrew  the  prehistoric  dynasty, 
are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Hinduism  within  a few  centuries 
after  their  arrival. 

The  Muhammadan  population  of  Kamrup  consists,  according 
to  the  Census  Report,  of  23,968  males,  and  21,855  females;  total, 
45,823,  or  8-2  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Muhammadans,  52-3  per  cent.  The  Musalman 
population  of  the  District  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  temporary 
invasion  of  Assam,  1662  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  Local 
tradition  assigns  an  earlier  settlement  to  the  period  of  Kutb-ud-dfn, 
1206  a.d.  Both  the  Wahabi  and  Faraizi  sects  are  represented ; the 
Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  they  are  generally  well  off,  and  not 
actively  fanatical.  The  religion  of  Islam  has  ceased  to  make  any 
further  progress  in  the  District,  and  the  lower  orders  have  mixed  up 
much  of  Hindu  superstition  with  their  religion.  Two  sects  or  classes 
stand  out  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  Muhammadans.  They  are 
the  Garids  or  tailors,  and  Marias  or  braziers.  These  both  claim  to  be 
Muhammadans  by  religion,  but  are  not  circumcised,  and  are  looked 
upon  with  detestation  by  the  more  orthodox  Musalmans.  They 
form  a low  and  degraded  class,  and  appear  to  be  of  aboriginal 
descent.  They  eat  beef  and  pork  indifferently,  and  are  much 
addicted  to  drinking  habits. 

The  Christian  Community  of  Kamrup  consists  (1872)  of  no 
males,  and  94  females ; total,  204.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Christians,  5 3 '9  per  cent.  Deducting  84  as  the  number  of  European 
and  Eurasian  Christians,  there  remains  a balance  of  120,  as  repre- 
senting the  total  native  Christian  population  of  Kamrup.  This  little 
community  is  confined  to  a small  number  of  converts  in  Gauhati 
town,  where  the  American  Baptist  Church  has  a mission,  and  to  a 
few  villages  along  the  foot  of  the  Khasi  and  Jdintia  Hills.  In  the 
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town,  the  native  Christians  are  generally  well  off,  being  for  the  most 
part  employed  either  as  clerks  in  Government  offices,  or  as  servants 
to  European  residents. 

Division  of  the  People  into  Town  and  Country.  — The 
population  of  Kamrup  District  is  entirely  rural,  and  the  people  do 
not  evince  any  tendency  towards  urban  life.  The  Census  Report 
returns  only  one  town  in  the  District  as  containing  upwards  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  viz.  Gauhati,  the  Civil  Headquarters,  with 
a population  of  11,492.  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District  Census  Com- 
pilation thus  classifies  the  villages,  etc.: — Sadr  or  Headquarters 
Subdivision — 546  villages  with  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ; 
574  with  from  two  to  five  hundred;  141  with  from  five  hundred 
to  a thousand ; 44  with  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 6 with  from 
two  to  three  thousand  ; 2 with  from  three  to  four  thousand ; 1 with 
from  five  to  six  thousand  ; and  1 with  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants:  total,  1315.  Barpeta  Subdivision — 145  villages 
of  under  two  hundred  inhabitants;  125  with  from  two  to  five 
hundred ; 29  with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  ; 21  with  from 
one  to  two  thousand ; 7 with  from  two  to  three  thousand ; 2 with 
from  three  to  four  thousand  ; 1 with  from  four  to  five  thousand ; 1 
with  from  five  to  six  thousand ; and  3 with  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants:  total,  334.  Total  for  the  District  — 691  villages  of 
under  two  hundred  inhabitants;  699  with  from  two  to  five  hundred; 
170  with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand;  65  with  from  one  to  two 
thousand;  13  with  from  two  to  three  thousand  ; 4 with  from  three 
to  four  thousand ; 1 with  from  four  to  five  thousand  ; 2 with  from 
five  to  six  thousand ; 3 with  from  six  to  ten  thousand  ; and  1 with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants:  grand  total,  1649  villages. 
It  should  be  explained,  that  although  in  the  above  statement  several 
villages  are  returned  as  containing  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, these  are  not  separate  towns,  but  mere  clusters  of  villages,  called 
mauzas,  which  are  grouped  together  for  police  or  municipal  purposes. 
As  stated  above,  the  only  place  with  a population  exceeding  five 
thousand  is  GaulHti  town,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District. 

Towns.  — Gauhati,  the  chief  town  and  administrative  Head- 
quarters of  the  District,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  in  north  latitude  26°  11'  18"  and  east  longitude  91° 
47'  26".  It  contains  a population  returned  by  the  Census  Report 
as  follows: — Hindus,  males  5635,  and  females  3159;  total,  8794. 
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Muhammadans,  males  1399,  and  females  1 145  ; total,  2544.  Chris- 
tians, males  83,  and  females  69;  total,  152.  Others,  males  2, 
females  nil ; total,  2.  Population  of  all  denominations,  males  7119, 
and  females  4373;  total,  11,492.  Gauhati  is  important  both  as 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  the  District,  and  as  a place  of 
pilgrimage.  It  has  a very  ancient  reputation,  and  a local  tradition 
makes  it  the  city  of  Prdgjotishpur,  the  capital  of  King  Narak  and 
of  his  son  Bhagadattd,  monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbharata. 
Its  ancient  prosperity  is  thus  described  in  Robinson’s  Account  oj 
Assam,  page  286  : — ‘ During  the  splendour  of  the  Assam  dynasty, 
Gauhdti  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  enclosed 
within  its  fortifications  a vast  extent  of  country  on  both  banks  of 
the  great  stream  ; the  hills  on  either  side  forming  a spacious  amphi- 
theatre, equally  well  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was  the 
capital  of  all  Lower  Assam,  and  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  or 
Bar  Phukan.  The  entrances  into  the  city  were  by  guarded  passes 
or  chaukis,  of  which  there  were'  five  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
The  ruins  of  the  gateways  of  some  of  these  passes  are  still  to  be 
seen  [they  have  since  entirely  disappeared] ; and  the  remains  of  the 
extensive  fortifications  may  to  this  day  be  traced  for  miles,  in  the 
mounds  and  ditches  that  now  serve  only  to  mark  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  capital.  Besides  these  relics,  but  a small  portion  of 
its  former  grandeur  remains.  Its  brick,  its  mortar,  and  earthen- 
ware constitute  in  some  places  a large  proportion  of  the  soil. 
Carved  stones  and  beautifully  finished  slabs,  the  remains  of  once 
noble  temples,  are  frequently  found  beneath  the  surface  ; its  many 
spacious  tanks,  the  work  of  tens  of  thousands,  the  pride  of  its 
princes,  and  the  wonder  of  the  present  day,  are  now  choked  up 
with  weeds  and  jungle,  or  altogether  effaced  by  a false  though 
luxuriant  soil,  that  floats  on  the  stagnant  waters  concealed  beneath.’ 
The  town  is  now  considered  to  be  very  unhealthy ; and  the  Civil 
Surgeon  reports  it  to  be  so  unfavourably  situated  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  much  improvement  in  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Gauhati  is  the  only  municipality  in  the  District.  In  1869-70 
the  municipal  revenue  was  returned  at  ^2884,  and  the  expenditure 
the  same.  In  1871  the  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  ,£2364, 
and  the  expenditure  to  ^2245;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation, 
Rs.  2.  o.  10  or  4s.  i^d.  per  head.  In  1875-76  the  municipal  income 
amounted  to  ^2727,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^2700;  incidence  of 
municipal  taxation,  4s.  9d.  per  head.  The  headquarters  of  a native 
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regiment,  the  42c!  Assam  Light  Infantry,  is  stationed  at  Gauhati 
town,  the  force  consisting  of  6 British  officers  and  494  men. 

Other  Towns. — The  subdivisional  town  of  Barpeta  is  the  next 
place  of  importance.  Diwangiri,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Dis- 
trict, bordering  upon  Bhutan,  in  latitude  26°  5o'5o"  N.  and  longitude 
90°  29'  40"  E.,  is  the  seat  of  a large  annual  fair,  which  is  resorted  to 
by  the  Bhutias  in  large  numbers  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  They 
bring  down  gold  dust,  silver,  lead,  knives  with  straight  blades  two 
feet  in  length,  blankets,  ponies,  yaks’  tails,  coarse  cloth,  and 
precious  stones ; and  buy  in  return,  paddy,  rice,  dried  fish,  lac,  silk, 
madder,  etc.  Palasbari,  Hajo,  and  Kamakhya  are  also  important, 
the  first  as  a market  town,  and  the  two  latter  as  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Weekly  markets  are  held  at  the  following  villages  : — Barapdra,  Dij 
Bogai,  Sakmuri,  Hakim-hat,  Jaipur,  and  Malapara,  and  at  many 
places  along  the  foot  of  the  Khasi  Hills. 

Religious  Gatherings,  Fairs,  etc. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able temples  in  the  District  is  the  shrine  of  Kamakhya,  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a hill  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Gauhati.  The  principal  gatherings  at  this  shrine  are  the 
Purush-avana,  held  about  January  or  February  everyyear  in  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  Kamakhyd  with  the  god  Kameswar; 
the  Manasd-puja,  held  about  the  month  of  August;  and  the  Saradiya- 
pujd,  in  September  or  October.  These  festivals  are  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  persons.  Another  celebrated  temple  is  that 
situated  at  Hajo,  a village  about  six  miles  north  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
where  the  great  attraction  is  the  Mahamuni  temple,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a hill.  The  place  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  by  Hindus,  but  by 
Buddhists  from  beyond  the  Himalaya,  who  venerate  it  as  a spot 
rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  founder  of  their  faith. 
Another  sacred  site  is  a little  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  opposite  Gauhati,  called  Umananda,  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  god  Siva  of  the  dust  with  which  he  had  marked 
his  forehead.  At  three  places  in  the  District,  annual  fairs  are  held 
for  trading  purposes,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being  rice, 
cotton,  pulses,  cloth,  oil-seeds,  cattle,  etc.  The  Civil  Surgeon  states 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  these  gatherings  have  any 
connection  with  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

Ancient  Indigenous  Institutions. — Few  remains  now  exist 
of  any  ancient  indigenous  village  institutions.  During  the  Aham 
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and  previous  dynasties,  Assam  was  crushed  under  despotic  rule. 
The  links  in  the  chain  of  administration  under  native  rule,  and 
of  which  only  the  names  now  remain,  were  connected  directly 
with  the  King.  The  principal  officers  of  the  Aham  Government 
were — (i)  Bar  Phukan  or  Viceroy,  who  resided  at  Gauhdti  with 
his  secretary  or  Mdzumdar  Barud.  He  was  always  an  Aham. 
(2)  Pani  Phukan,  or  superintendent  of  the  fleet  of  boats,  and  of  all 
matters  connected  with  rivers  and  fisheries.  (3)  Dhekial  Phukdn,  or 
chief  caterer  for  the  king’s  household.  (4)  Baras,  of  whom  there 
were  several,  each  of  whom  had  an  establishment  of p&iks  and  karts 
under  him.  Paths  were  labourers  employed  principally  on  public 
works,  and  it  was  by  them  that  the  extensive  embankments  and 
large  tanks  scattered  through  the  Province  were  constructed ; karts 
were  employed  in  Upper  Assam  only,  and  principally  on  military 
works.  Land  was  granted  to  the  Baras  according  to  the  number  of 
men  furnished  by  them,  at  a fixed  rate  of  20  purds  or  about  25  acres 
for  every  four  men,  or  ‘gots  of  paths!  In  the  same  way,  the  various 
religious  institutions  were  allowed  so  many  gots  of  land,  each  got 
being  reckoned  as  sufficient,  for  the  support  of  four  men.  These 
gots  were  in  time  taken  actually  to  mean  four  men,  and  in  this  way 
a kind  of  recognised  slavery  gradually  grew  up.  Besides  the  above- 
named  officers,  there  were  (5)  Bujar  Baruas  and  (6)  Bar  Kayasths,  who 
were  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Bar  Phukan — his  deputies,  in 
fact,  exercising  both  revenue  and  judicial  authority.  (7)  Chaudharis, 
officers  who  had  the  management  of  certain  tracts,  within  which  they 
collected  the  State  revenue  in  kind,  and  at  various  differing  rates  of 
assessment ; they  had  also  certain  civil  and  criminal  functions.  Each 
Chaudhari  had  a staff  of  Kdgoris  to  assist  him  in  writing,  keeping 
accounts,  etc.;  a Thakuriawith  his  Dehdar;  and  last  of  all  an  estab- 
lishment of  Saras,  who  were  employed  as  messengers,  sheriffs,  officers, 
and  policemen.  Some  representatives  of  the  old  Phukans,  Baras, 
Baruas,  and  Chaudharis  still  exist,  although  they  are  not  officially 
recognised.  The  offices  appear  to  have  been  hereditary,  and  the 
families  continue  to  use  the  title  as  a social  distinction. 

The  only  elective  officers  appear  to  have  been  the  Gdon  Buras  or 
village  heads,  among  the  Kdcharfs,  Rdbhds,  and  lower  classes  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans ; and  the  Bangthdis  among  the  Lalungs 
and  Mikirs.  They  are  still  met  with  in  certain  parts,  and  exercise 
a limited  authority,  confined  to  the  extent  of  their  personal  influ- 
ence. When  any  domestic  or  social  question  has  to  be  settled,  the 
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Gaon  Buras  or  Bangthais  convene  a village  meeting,  or  mel  as  it  is 
termed.  The  melkts  meet  at  a given  time  and  place,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  discussed,  and  the  members 
disperse  after  giving  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  If  the  subject 
is  a private  dispute,  the  inelkis  or  assessors  receive  remuneration, 
termed  habhaurt,  in  the  shape  of  money,  salt,  and  pan,  from  both 
parties  at  issue ; but  in  social  questions  touching  the  community 
at  large  they  give  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  Material  Condition  of  the  People  has  much  improved 
of  late  years,  consequent  on  the  demand  for  labour,  the  increased 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  spread  of  education  and  commerce.  Prior 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Province  by  the  English,  the  mass  of  the 
population  was  ground  down  under  oppression,  amounting  to  slavery. 
Now-a-days,  however,  the  people  are  independent  and  fairly  pros- 
perous, although  there  are  but  few  rich  men  in  the  District.  The 
poorer  classes  can  all  earn  sufficient  for  their  livelihood  in  their  own 
villages,  and  evince  a great  disinclination  to  work  as  labourers. 

Dress,  Dwellings,  Food,  etc. — The  dress  of  a well-to-do  shop- 
keeper consists  of  a cotton  girdle  round  the  waist  and  falling  over  the 
thighs  ( dhoti ),  a shirt  or  coat,  and  a cotton  sheet  or  shawl  ( chadar ) ; 
while  that  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  consists  merely  of  a narrow  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  round  the  waist,  together  with  a large  coarse  cloth  for 
the  body,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  knees.  The  dwellings  of 
shopkeepers  and  peasants  are  alike,  being  constructed  of  the  same 
materials,  namely,  wooden  posts,  bamboos,  grass,  canes,  and  reeds. 
The  furniture  used  by  both  classes  consists  of  a few  wooden  or  cane 
stools,  a few  mats,  a wooden  or  bamboo  platform  to  serve  as  a bed- 
stead, a few  bamboo  baskets  and  rough  wooden  boxes,  brass  plates 
and  cups,  and  pots  for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  The  food  of 
both  the  shopkeeping  and  agricultural  classes  consists  of  rice,  meat, 
vegetables  of  many  descriptions,  pulses,  milk,  sugar,  eggs,  salt,  oil, 
potash,  chillies,  onions,  etc.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  monthly  living  expenses 
of  a well-to-do  shopkeeper  and  of  an  ordinary  husbandman.  The 
latter  generally  produces  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life  himself, 
and  consequently  has  to  spend  very  little  on  his  food  ; whereas  a 
shopkeeper  has  to  purchase  everything  that  he  consumes.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  states,  however,  that  on  a rough  calculation, 
from  Rs.  io  to  Rs.  12,  or  from  £1  to  jQi,  4s.  od.,  would  be  a fair 
amount  for  the  monthly  living  expenses  of  a shopkeeper;  and  about 
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Rs.  8 or  1 6s.  for  an  ordinary  peasant  household,  consisting  of  man 
and  wife  with  three  children. 

Agriculture  : Crops.- — The  principal  product  of  the  District  is 
rice,  of  which  three  varieties  are  cultivated,  namely  : — (i)  Aus  rice, 
sown  broadcast  on  high  dry  lands  during  January  and  February, 
and  reaped  in  May  and  June  ; (2)  bao  rice,  sown  broadcast  during 
February  and  March,  and  reaped  in  June  and  July;  (3)  Sdli  rice, 
sown  in  June,  transplanted  in  July  and  August,  and  cut  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  other  crops  are — (1)  Indian  corn,  sown  in 
February  and  March,  and  reaped  in  May  and  June;  (2)  mustard 
seed,  sown  during  October  and  November,  and  gathered  in  January 
and  February  ; (3)  til  seed,  sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in  October  ; 
(4)  mdti-kaldi  and  (5)  mug  (pulses),  sown  in  September,  and  cut  in 
December;  (6)  kaldi  and  (7)  musuri  (split  peas),  sown  in  October, 
and  cut  in  January;  (8)  hemp,  sown  in  April  and  cut  in  June  ; (9) 
jute,  sown  in  April,  and  cut  in  August;  (10)  sugar-cane,  planted  in 
April,  and  cut  in  January  and  February.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  between  1850  and  1875,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  stated  to 
have  increased  by  twenty-seven  per  cent.  ; 281,860  acres  being  offi- 
cially returned  as  under  rice  in  the  former  year,  and  360,309  acres  in 
1875.  No  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  quality  of  rice  grown 
of  late  years,  nor  have  superior  cereals,  such  as  rice,  been  substi- 
tuted for  inferior  crops. 

Different  Stages  of  Rice  Cultivation,  etc. — The  rice  plant 
is  known  as  katiyd;  unhusked  rice,  dhan;  husked  rice,  chdul;  un- 
cleaned rice,  achhdtd  chdul ; cleaned  rice,  uncooked,  chhdtd  chdul ; 
cooked  rice,  that.  Rice  beer,  called  mad , is  made  and  sold  at  about 
a halfpenny  a quart.  Distilled  liquor  prepared  from  rice,  called 
phatikd , is  sold  at  the  rate  of  a little  over  a penny  a quart.  Two 
modes  of  husking  paddy  are  followed.  One  is  by  merely  drying  the 
grain  in  the  sun,  and  husking  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by  pounding  in 
a large  wooden  mortar.  The  second  method  is  to  boil  the  paddy  in 
order  to  loosen  the  husks,  then  to  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
to  husk  it.  This  mode  of  husking  is  called  ukhd  or  ushnd. 

Area  under  Cultivation.— The  area  of  Kamrup  District,  after 
recent  boundary  changes,  is  returned  at  3631  square  miles.  The 
District  Records  in  1870  dealt  with  an  area  of  only  3373  square 
miles,  or  2,158,720  acres.  Of  this  area,  472,136  acres  were  roughly 
estimated  as  under  cultivation,  885,491  as  capable  of  tillage  but  not 
cultivated,  and  800,813  acres,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
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as  waste  and  uncultivable.  A more  exact  return  in  1875-76,  how- 
ever, gave  the  cultivated  area  at  450,792  acres;  of  which  343,481 
acres  were  under  rice,  24,363  acres  under  other  food  grains,  55,335 
acres  under  oil-seeds,  3391  under  sugar-cane,  2351  under  cotton, 
4515  under  tea,  and  19,352  acres  under  other  crops. 

Out-turn  of  Crops. — Rupit,  or  low-lying  rice  land  paying  rent 
at  the  rate  of  Rs.  x.  14.  o or  3s.  9d.  an  acre,  yields  on  an  average 
from  17^  hundredweights  to  26  hundredweights  of  sdli  unhusked 
rice  per  acre,  worth  from  a little  over  is.  to  is.  4d.  per  hundred- 
weight. Pharingaii,  or  dry  land  renting  at  Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s.  an  acre, 
yields  from  11  to  18  hundredweights  oidtis  rice,  worth  on  an  average 
about  is.  id.  per  hundredweight.  A second  crop,  generally  of 
mustard  seed,  is  grown  on  this  description  of  land,  the  out-turn  of 
which  varies  from  f of  a hundredweight  to  3 hundredweights  per 
acre,  of  the  average  value  of  about  Rs.  2.  8.  o or  5s.  a hundred- 
weight. Pulses  are  also  frequently  grown  as  a second  crop  on  dry 
lands.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  wet  land,  paying  a yearly  rental  of  Rs.  1.  14.  o 
or  3s.  9d.,  to  amount  to  an  average  of  Rs.  n.  4.  o or  j£i,  2s.  6d. ; 
and  that  of  an  acre  of  pharijigati,  or  high  land  paying  a rent  of 
Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s.  a year,  and  on  which  two  crops  are  annually 
raised,  to  an  average  of  Rs.  13.  10.  oor  ^1,  7s.  3d. 

Position  of  the  Cultivators. — A farm  of  above  a hundred 
bighds  or  thirty-three  acres  is  considered  to  be  a very  large  holding 
for  a husbandman,  and  anything  below  twenty  bighds  or  seven  acres 
a small  one.  Sixty  bighds  or  twenty  acres  make  a very  comfortable 
farm  for  a peasant  - family.  Fifteen  bighds  or  five  acres  are  the 
utmost  which  can  be  cultivated  with  a single  pair  of  oxen ; and 
although  a small  holding  of  this  size  would  not  make  a peasant 
as  well  off  as  a respectable  retail  shopkeeper,  it  would  enable  him 
to  live  as  well  as  if  he  received  a money  payment  of  Rs.  8.  o.  o 
or  1 6s.  a month.  The  husbandmen  of  the  District  are  chiefly 
tenants  with  occupancy  rights,  holding  direct  from  Government  as 
their  landlord.  There  are  no  cases  of  petty  proprietors  in  Kamrup 
who  own,  occupy,  and  cultivate  their  hereditary  lands,  without  either 
a superior  landlord  above  them,  or  a sub-holder  or  labourer  below 
them.  As  a class,  the  peasantry  are  well-to-do,  and  not  generally 
in  debt. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  the  District  consist  of  oxen 
and  buffaloes,  used  in  agriculture;  a few  horned  cattle,  ponies,  pigs, 
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and  goats,  reared  either  as  articles  of  food  or  for  trading  purposes. 
A pair  of  ploughing  oxen  are  worth  Rs.  30  or  ^3;  an  ordinary  cow, 
about  Rs.  ioor^i.  Sheep  are  not  reared  in  Kamrup,  but  imported 
from  Bengal,  and  sold  at  Rs.  60  or  jQ 6 a score;  a score  of  kids  six 
months  old  fetch  Rs.  25  or  £ 2,  10s.  od.,  and  a score  of  full-grown 
pigs,  £lO. 

The  Agricultural  Implements  in  use  in  the  District  are  a 
plough  ( nangal ),  hoe  ( kor ),  yoke  ( jaiigli ),  sickle  (kachhi),  a bamboo 
harrow  ( mai ),  clod-breaker  {ddli  mdriya),  and  rake  ( jabkd).  For 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  what  is  technically  known  as  * a plough  ’ 
of  land,  estimated  to  contain  between  four  and  five  acres,  a 
plough,  hoe,  yoke,  sickle,  harrow,  and  rake  are  required,  which, 
together  with  a pair  of  oxen  for  ploughing,  would  represent  a capital 
of  about  Rs.  40  or  £4.  The  implements  of  agriculture  are  of 
the  most  primitive  description.  The  plough  consists  simply  of  a 
crooked  piece  of  wood,  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  covered  with 
a pointed  iron  plate  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  wide  for  the  share  ; 
and  a pole  about  six  feet  long  to  which  the  oxen  are  yoked.  With 
this  rude  instrument  the  ground  is  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  The  harrow  is  either  a branch  of  a tree,  or  a couple 
of  parallel  pieces  of  bamboo  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  with 
pieces  of  wood  across,  dragged  across  the  field  by  bullocks,  and  on 
which  the  driver  stands  to  give  it  weight.  The  bullocks  are  but 
little  cared  for;  of  late  the  more  provident  cultivators  have  taken  to 
stacking  the  rice  straw  for  the  cattle,  but  such  a practice  is  not 
common.  Ploughing  and  reaping  are  done  by  the  men ; the  other 
operations,  such  as  transplanting,  are  frequently  performed  by 
women  and  children. 

Wages. — Ordinary  day-labourers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6 or  1 2s. 
per  month  ; agricultural  day-labourers  receive  4 annas  or  6d.  a day; 
and  skilled  labourers,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  and  bricklayers, 
9 annas  or  is.  i-|-d.  a day.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  labourers  for  employment  on  roads  or  other  Government 
work,  although  men  willingly  accept  service  on  tea  plantations  even 
at  a distance  from  their  own  homes.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  thus 
explained  in  the  Commissioner’s  Annual  Administration  Report  for 
1 8 7 2 - 7 3 : — ‘Mr.  Campbell,  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  who  has  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people,  says  that  he  has  always 
found  it  most  difficult  to  get  labour  for  local  roads  and  other  work  at 
Barpeta,  and  that  somehow  people  have  come  to  look  on  all  Govern- 
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ment  workmen  as  impressed  labourers.  It  matters  not  if  they  are 
offered  double  the  rates  obtainable  elsewhere,  they  are  still  disin- 
clined to  take  service,  as  it  lowers  their  social  position.  It  is  the 
object  of  every  ray  at  to  secure  the  appellation  of  bhala  mantis,  or 
gentleman.  He  does  not  object  to  enlisting  as  a coolie  for  Upper 
Assam,  where  his  fellow-villagers  cannot  see  his  degradation;  and 
he  will  go  about  in  rags  at  home,  and  earn  a precarious  livelihood 
by  drudging  for  his  well-to-do  neighbours,  in  preference  to  working 
as  a coolie  for  Government.  But  Government  labour,  he  says, 
will  disgrace  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  and  will  be  a slur  on 
his  own  descendants ; the  actual  fact  being,  however,  that  his 
ancestors,  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow-villagers,  were  all  slaves  of 
the  former  Rajas  of  Assam,  and  were  accustomed  to  be  sent  up  in 
gangs  of  hundreds,  and  even  of  thousands,  to  work  without  pay  on 
digging  tanks  or  building  temples  in  Upper  Assam.  They  had, 
besides,  to  find  themselves  in  food;  and  a tradition  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  endured  has  been  handed  down  so  faithfully  to  the 
present  day,  that  their  posterity  are  most  anxious  to  disown  all 
connection  with  them,  and  to  set  up  an  uninterrupted  and  unsullied 
descent  from  bhala  mantis  of  the  most  remote  period.’ 

Prices. — The  best  rice  imported  from  Bengal  sells  at  Rs.  3 per 
mannd  or  8s.  2d.  a hundredweight;  the  best  quality  of  cleaned  rice 
grown  in  the  District  sells  at  an  average  price  of  Rs.  2.  13.  o a 
maiittd  or  7s.  8d.  a hundredweight,  and  inferior  sorts  at  R.  1 per 
mannd  or  2s.  8|d.  a hundredweight.  In  December  1865  the  price 
of  the  best  cleaned  rice  was  Rs.  2.  12.  o a mannd  or  7s.  6d.  a 
hundredweight,  and  that  of  common  quality  Rs.  2 a mannd  or  5s. 
5^d.  a hundredweight ; but  in  August  of  the  following  year,  during 
the  height  of  the  Orissa  famine,  when  prices  reached  the  maximum, 
the  rate  was  Rs.  5 per  mannd  or  13s.  8d.  per  hundredweight  for  the 
best,  and  Rs.  3.  4.  o per  mannd  or  8s.  rod.  a hundredweight  for 
common  rice.  Indian  corn  sells  at  a fraction  over  half  a farthing  an 
ear,  and  sugar-cane  at  a little  over  a farthing  a cane.  Rum  distilled 
from  sugar  sells  at  the  rate  of  is.  a quart,  rice  spirits  ( phatikd ) at 
3d.,  and  rice  beer  ( mad ) at  a fraction  over  a penny  a quart. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Local  weights  for  buying  and  selling 
are  as  follow: — 4 kdchhd  = 1 chhatak;  4 chhatdk  = 1 poya ; 
4 poyd  — 1 ser;  40  ser  = 1 man  or  mannd  of  82  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  measures  of  time  are— -1  danda  — 24  minutes;  1 prahar  = 3 hours. 
Measures  of  quantity  are  as  follow: — 10  kdthd  — 1 dun  or  10  lbs.; 
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4 dun  = i pur  a or  40  lbs.  Assamese  land  measure  is  as  follows : — 
4 /cord  = 1 lecha;  20  lechd  = 1 kdtha;  5 kdtha  = 1 dun ; 4 dun  = 
1 purd,  equalling  i'2i4  English  acres.  The  purd,  however,  is  now 
no  longer  in  use,  and  the  dun  has  given  place  to  the  standard  bighd. 

Land  Tenures. — The  land  tenures  of  Kamriip  are  the  same  as 
those  prevalent  throughout  the  Assam  Valley,  but  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  found  in  Goalpdra,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  and  the  hill 
Districts.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  tenures  common  to 
the  valley  Districts  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Administration 
Report  of  Assam  for  1875-76,  chapter  iv.  The  three  distinct 
classes  of  tenures  in  Assam  Proper  are  the  rayatwari  or  ordinary 
cultivating  tenure ; the  nisf-khirdj  or  half-assessed  tenure ; and  the 
Idkhiraj  or  revenue-free  tenure. 

Rayatwan  Tenures. — The  ordinary  tenure  is  rayatwari,  in  which 
the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  belongs  to  the  Government. 
According  to  local  usage  and  custom,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Courts,  the  tenant  is  held  to  have  a right  of  occupancy  in  the 
land  covered  by  his  lease,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  the 
Government  revenue  punctually.  If,  however,  the  land  is  required 
for  public  purposes,  the  Government  has  the  right  of  resumption  upon 
making  the  tenant  compensation  for  any  houses,  crops,  trees,  etc.  on 
the  land.  The  leases  are  generally  for  a period  of  one  year,  and 
the  right  of  transfer  is  tacitly  acknowledged.  But  holdings  settled 
for  a term  of  years  are  expressly  declared  by  the  Assam  Settlement 
Rules  to  be  heritable  and  transferable  on  condition  of  the  transfer 
being  registered.  Certain  large  rayatwari  holdings  are  called 
chamuds  in  Kamriip  and  Nowgong,  and  khirdjkhdts  in  Darrang 
and  Lakhimpur.  The  only  distinction  between  an  ordinary  rayat 
or  cultivator  and  a chamudddr  or  khirdjkhdtddr  is,  that  the  latter 
pays  his  revenue  direct  into  the  District  treasury,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ?nauzdddr  or  revenue  collector,  to  whom  the  former 
pays  his  revenue.  The  number  of  rayatwari  holdings  in  Kamriip 
seems  to  have  decreased  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1870,  since 
which  date  they  have  taken  a sudden  rise.  In  1850  there  were 
75,463  such  leaseholders  in  the  District;  in  1857,  71,668;  in  1864, 
71,567;  in  1866,  71,667;  and  in  1870,  72,889.  In  1874-75  the 
number  of  these  leaseholders  had  increased  to  109,504. 

Nisf-khirdj  and  Lakhiraj  Te?iures.  — In  Assam,  as  throughout 
India,  the  native  rulers  made  considerable  grants  of  land  to  be  held 
revenue-free  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  The  last  Aham 
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ruler  of  Assam,  however,  Raja  Chandrakant  Sinh,  imposed  a tax  on 
these  lands  called  kharikatanid , which  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  Burmese  invaders,  and  also  by  the  first  British  Commissioner  of 
the  Province.  In  1834  the  Government  directed  the  assessment 
of  these  lands  at  full  rates,  unless  there  were  special  reasons  for 
showing  any  indulgence.  The  Commissioner,  however,  confirmed 
certain  lands  as  lakhirdj , i.e.  free  from  Government  revenue ; and 
assessed  other  lands  as  nisf-khirdj,  or  at  half  rates ; while  the  re- 
mainder was  resumed,  and  assessed  at  full  rates  as  ordinary  land. 
The  different  classes  of  lakhirdj  or  rent-free  estates  in  Kamrup  are 
thus  classified  : — (1)  Frahmottar,  or  lands  given  to  Brahmans  by 
the  Hindu  kings.  (2)  Dharmottar,  lands  for  the  support  of  Hindu 
religious  institutions.  (3)  Debottar , lands  for  maintaining  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Among  the  nisf-khirdj  or  lightly  assessed 
tenures  are  the  following: — (1)  Pirpdl , lands  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  Muhammadan  religious  institutions  ; and  (2)  Nankar, 
grants  to  Hindus  for  State  services  and  other  reasons.  Nankar 
lands  were  granted  to  Sudras  in  the  same  manner  as  Frahmottar 
to  Brahmans.  These  nisf-khirdj  estates  are  heritable  and  trans- 
ferable, the  proprietary  right  belonging  to  the  holder,  and  not  to 
the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  rayatwari  lands. 

Spare  Lands. — Although  the  tenures  on  which  leases  are  granted 
are  very  favourable  to  the  cultivators,  there  is  still  an  abundance 
of  spare  cultivable  land  in  the  District,  which  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner estimates  as  amounting  to  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  which 
is  already  under  the  plough. 

Waste  Land  Tenures. — Waste  lands  in  the  Assam  Valley 
(primarily  for  the  cultivation  of  tea)  have  been  granted  by  Govern- 
ment at  different  times,  under  different  systems.  The  following 
paragraphs  (which  only  apply  to  the  Districts  of  Assam  Proper, 
and  not  to  Cdchdr  and  Sylhet,  where  other  rules  are  in  force)  are 
quoted  from  the  Assam  Administration  Report  for  1874-75  and 
1875-76:— 

‘ 1.  Leasehold  grants  under  the  rules  sanctioned  on  6th  March 
1838.  The  main  provisions  of  these  rules  were  as  follow:  — No 
grant  was  to  be  made  of  a less  extent  than  one  hundred  acres,  nor 
of  a greater  extent  than  ten  thousand  acres.  One-fourth  of  the 
entire  area  was  to  be  in  cultivation  by  the  expiration  of  the  fifth 
year  from  the  date  of  grant ; failure  in  this  respect  rendered  the 
whole  grant  liable  to  resumption.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  grant 
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was  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  revenue-free.  For  the  remaining  three- 
fourths,  no  revenue  was  to  be  assessed  for  the  first  twenty  years ; at 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  revenue  was  to  be  assessed  at  9 aimas 
(is.  i|d.)  per  acre  for  the  first  three  years,  and  at  Rs.  1.  2.  o (2s.  3d.) 
per  acre  for  the  next  twenty-two  years,  i.e.  till  the  end  of  the  forty- 
five  years,  for  which  term  the  lease  was  granted. 

‘ 2.  Leasehold  grants  under  the  rules  of  23d  October  1854, 
commonly  called  the  Old  Assam  Rules.  Under  these  rules,  no 
grant  was  to  be  made  for  less  than  five  hundred  acres  (afterwards 
reduced  to  two  hundred,  and  in  special  cases  to  one  hundred  acres). 
One-fourth  of  the  grant  was  exempted  from  assessment  in  perpetuity  ; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  were  granted  revenue-free  for  fifteen 
years,  to  be  assessed  thereafter  at  3 annas  (4^d.)  per  acre  for  ten 
years,  and  at  6 dnnds  (9d.)  per  acre  for  seventy-four  years  more, 
making  a whole  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  the  grant  was  to  be  subject  to  re-survey  and  re-settlement, 
the  proprietary  right  remaining  with  the  grantee’s  representatives 
under  the  conditions  generally  applicable  to  temporarily  settled 
estates.  One-eighth  of  the  grant  was  to  be  cleared  in  five  years ; 
one-fourth  in  ten  years  ; one-half  in  twenty  years  ; and  three-fourths 
by  the  expiration  of  the  thirtieth  year ; the  whole  grant  being  de- 
clared to  be  liable  to  resumption  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  these 
conditions.  The  grants  were  made  transferable,  subject  to  regis- 
tration of  the  transfer. 

‘ 3.  Grants  sold  in  fee-simple,  or  Old  Assam  Rule  grants  com- 
muted to  fee-simple,  under  the  rules  of  1862.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  these  rules,  grants  were  to  be  limited,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  to  an  area  of  three  thousand  acres.  In  every 
case  each  grant  was  ordinarily  to  be  compact,  including  no  more 
than  one  tract  of  land  in  a ring  fence.  The  upset  price  at  which 
the  land  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  was  Rs.  2.  8.  o (5s.)  per 
acre,  though  a higher  price,  not  exceeding  Rs.  10  (£1)  an  acre, 
might  be  fixed  in  exceptional  cases.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
survey  of  lands  previous  to  sale  ; and  for  the  demarcation  of  proper 
boundaries  where  applicants  for  unsurveyed  lands  were,  for  special 
reasons,  put  in  possession  prior  to  survey ; and  also  for  the  protec- 
tion of  proprietary  or  occupancy  rights  in  the  lands  applied  for. 
The  purchase  money  was  to  be  paid  either  at  once  or  by  instalments. 
In  the  latter  case,  a portion  of  the  purchase  money,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
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of  sale,  and  the  balance  within  ten  years.  Interest,  however,  was 
to  be  paid  annually  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  purchase  money.  Default  in  the  payment  of 
interest  or  purchase  money  rendered  the  grant  liable  to  re-sale. 
These  rules  also  permitted  the  redemption  of  grants  of  waste 
lands  made  under  previously  existing  rules, — the  terms  as  to  pay- 
ment of  the  commutation  money  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
grants  sold  outright.  In  1874  the  rules  were  revised  to  ensure  a 
more  accurate  definition  of  the  land  granted,  and  to  raise  the 
upset  price,  etc.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1875-76,  the  rules 
for  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  fee-simple  were  abrogated  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  a set  of  rules  for  the  lease  of  waste 
lands  for  a term  of  thirty  years  was  substituted  for  them.  At  the 
end  of  1875-76,  there  were  in  Kamrup  District  7 waste-land  estates 
held  on  the  original  terms  of  the  grant,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
2630  acres;  21  estates,  comprising  14,262  acres,  had  been  redeemed 
in  fee-simple  ; 5 estates,  comprising  2079  acres,  had  been  resumed ; 
and  3 estates,  comprising  906  acres,  had  been  abandoned.  There 
were  also  17  estates,  comprising  3616  acres,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased in  fee-simple,  realizing  a total  sum  of  ,£2034. 

‘ 4.  Lands  held  in  Cachar  and  Sylhet  under  special  cultivation 
leases  sanctioned  in  1864  by  the  Government  of  Bengal.’  The 
conditions,  etc.  of  these  rules  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Cachir. 

‘ 5.  Lands  settled  on  ordinary  revenue-paying  leases  ( pattds ) in 
Assam  Proper. 

‘ 6.  Lands  granted  in  Assam  Proper  for  ten  years  under  clause  4, 
chapter  v.  of  the  Assam  Settlement  Rules,  in  some  instances  at 
two-thirds,  and  in  others  at  half  of  the  ordinary  rates.  This  relaxa- 
tion was  allowed  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir 
George  Campbell,  on  the  ground  that  the  tea  crop  comes  more 
slowly  to  maturity,  and  requires  a larger  outlay  of  capital  than  other 
crops.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  granted  this  indulgence  in 
some  special  cases.  Lands  so  settled  are  heritable  and  transferable, 
but  all  transfers  must  be  registered.’ 

Survey  and  Settlement. — ‘ Settlements  in  Assam  Proper  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Settlement  Rules  passed  in  1870,  and 
are  generally  concluded  for  one  year.  A few  leases  for  a term  of 
ten  years  are,  however,  granted  under  chapter  v.  of  the  rules,  as 
stated  above.  The  estate,  whether  chatnua,  khiraj , or  nisf-khirdj , is 
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first  measured.  The  measurement  in  the  case  of  kliirdj  estates  is 
conducted  by  the  mauzdddr , the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  a defined 
revenue  circle;  and  in  the  case  of  nisf-khirdj  and  chamud  estates, 
by  the  holders  themselves.  In  making  the  measurements,  a chain 
thirty  feet  long  is  used  ; and  in  the  calculation  of  the  area,  the 
standard  Bengal  bighd  of  14,400  square  feet  is  adopted.  Lands 
measured  once  in  the  course  of  previous  assessments  are  not 
generally  measured  again ; only  the  external  lots  of  fields  are  sub- 
jected to  measurement,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  have  undergone 
any  alteration  since  the  last  assessment.  All  new  cultivation  is,  of 
course,  measured.  When  lands  are  relinquished  in  any  field,  only 
the  lots  resigned  are  measured,  and  their  area  is  then  deducted 
from  the  total  area  of  the  field,  as  ascertained  at  the  previous 
measurement.  The  results  of  these  measurements  are  duly  recorded 
in  a register.  Whenever  possible,  the  measurements  are  tested  by 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  or  Subdivisional  officer.  A few  plots 
are  chosen  at  random  and  measured,  and  from  this  a tolerably 
correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  mauzaddrs.  After  the  measurements  have  been  completed,  the 
mauzaddrs  and  the  holders  of  the  nisf-khirdj  estates  and  chamuds 
file  the  measurement  papers  in  the  Deputy-Commissioner’s  office, 
where  they  are  examined  as  to  their  correctness.  Then  comes  the 
assessment.  . . .’ 

‘ When  the  assessments  are  finished,  a settlement  estate  of  each 
mauzd , nisf-khirdj  estate,  or  chamud  is  prepared  in  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner’s  office,  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
for  confirmation.  Each  rayat  or  occupier  receives  a fattd  or  lease 
for  his  holding,  and  executes  a kabuliyat  or  counterpart  in  exchange, 
binding  himself  for  the  payment  of  the  Government  revenue.  Each 
year  a supplementary  assessment  is  made  of  new  land  taken  up  for 
the  cold-weather  crops  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  regular 
assessment  of  the  year.  In  this  assessment  all  lands  brought  under 
cultivation  since  the  original  settlement  are  measured  and  assessed 
according  to  classification.  Lands  assessed  at  the  supplementary 
assessment  of  one  year  are  included  in  the  original  settlement  of  the 
following  year.’ 

Rates  of  Rent. — Basti  or  homestead  lands  are  assessed  at  R.  1 
a bighd  or  6s.  an  acre;  rupit  or  moist  lands  at  10  dnnds  a bighd  or 
3s.  9d.  an  acre;  and  pharingdti  or  dry  lands,  8 dnnds  a bighd  or  3s. 
an  acre.  These  rates  have  been  in  force  since  1867.  For  ten  years 
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previous  to  that  date  the  rates  were  as  follow: — For  homestead, 
6 annas  a bighd  or  2s.  3d.  an  acre ; for  moist  land,  5 annas  a bighd 
or  is.  io-Jd.  an  acre;  and  for  high  dry  lands,  4 annas  a bighd  or 
is.  6d.  an  acre. 

Irrigation  is  carried  on  by  the  CacMrfs  bordering  on  the  Bhutan 
frontier,  who  dam  the  hill  streams,  and  cut  small  canals  for  the 
purpose.  Manure  is  not  used,  and  any  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
is  unknown.  High  lands  are  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  periods 
varying  from  three  to  ten  years. 

The  only  Natural  Calamity  to  which  Kamrup  seems  liable 
is  occasional  floods;  but  the  Deputy- Commissioner  reports  that 
these  have  never  been  of  so  serious  a nature  as  to  affect  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  District.  A considerable  quantity  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  rivers  is  obliged  to  be  left  untilled,  owing 
to  its  liability  to  inundation.  Floods,  when  they  occur,  are  mainly 
caused  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers  before  they  enter  the  District,  and 
not  by  excessive  rainfall  within  it.  Ten  important  embankments 
are  situated  in  Kdmrup  as  a defence  against  flood ; and  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  reports  that  there  is  a great  demand  for  more  of  these 
protective  works,  but  adds  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  them  in  an  efficient  state.  Drought,  on  such  a scale  as 
to  affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  District,  has  only  occurred 
once  within  the  experience  of  the  present  generation.  Blights 
are  unknown. 

Famine  Rates  for  food-grains  have  never  been  reached  in  this 
District,  and  prices  are  said  to  have  now  returned  to  the  rates 
at  which  they  stood  prior  to  the  scarcity  of  1866.  During  the 
height  of  the  famine  in  Bengal,  the  maximum  price  of  grain  was 
as  follows  : — First  quality  cleaned  rice,  Rs.  5 per  maund,  or  13s.  8d. 
a hundredweight;  second  quality  cleaned  rice,  Rs.  3.  4.  o per  maund, 
or  8s.  iod.  a hundredweight;  unhusked  sdli  paddy,  Rs.  2.  4.  o a 
maund,  or  6s.  id.  a hundredweight;  unhusked  aus  paddy,  Rs.  1.  8.  o 
a maund,  or  4s.  id.  a hundredweight.  The  Deputy-Commissioner 
states  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply, 
that  nothing  short  of  cattle  murrain,  or  floods  or  droughts  sufficient 
to  cause  the  loss  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sdli  crop,  would 
result  in  a famine.  The  principal  crop  of  the  District  is  the  sdli  rice, 
and  in  the  event  of  its  destruction,  the  loss  could  not  be  made  up  by 
the  aus  rice,  which  is  only  cultivated  to  a limited  extent.  The 
means  of  communication  are,  however,  fully  adequate  to  enable  the 
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extremity  of  famine  to  be  averted  by  means  of  importations  from 
other  Districts.  During  the  dry  season,  every  part  of  the  District 
is  accessible  by  roads,  and  in  the  rains  nearly  every  place  can  be 
reached  by  boats. 

Foreign  Landholders. — Forty-five  European  landholders  are 
registered  on  the  rent-roll  of  the  District.  The  Musalmans  number 
14,031  lease-holders  ( pattdddrs ),  cultivating  their  leased  lands,  and 
paying  an  annual  revenue  to  Government  of  about  ^10,000.  The 
Musalmdns,  however,  can  scarcely  be  termed  foreigners  now,  being 
the  descendants  of  persons  who  came  to  the  Province  centuries  ago, 
and  settled  here  permanently. 

Roads  and  Means  of  Communication. — The  Assam  Adminis- 
tration Report  for  1874-75  and  1875-76  states  as  follows  : — ‘ During 
the  last  ten  years,  the  improvement  effected  in  the  communications 
in  Assam,  both  by  land  and  water,  has  been  very  great.  In  1866 
the  project  of  making  a connected  Trunk  Road  through  the 
Province  had  just  been  started.  The  circumstances  of  that  time 
were  such  that  the  project  was  conceived  on  a much  larger  scale 
than  it  has  since  been  possible  to  carry  out.  The  tea  industry  had 
just  taken  root,  and  had  been  forced  into  a too  early  and  luxuriant 
growth,  which  caused  it  for  a time  to  collapse.  But  while  its  early 
growth  lasted,  the  Assam  Trunk  Road  was  begun  with  the  design 
of  making  it  a first-class  metalled  and  embanked  highway,  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  aligned  in  a manner  that  should  render  it  possible  at 
any  time  to  convert  it  into  a railway.  The  first  result  of  this  con- 
ception was  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  altering  and  trimming 
the  existing  roads  to  suit  a railway  alignment,  than  to  extending 
communications  on  their  old  bases.  Many  old  roads,  which,  if 
they  had  been  maintained  and  improved,  would  have  answered  all 
practical  purposes  to  the  present  day,  were  abandoned,  and  new 
roads  were  started  on  the  model  of  railways.  When  the  cost  of  the 
project  came  to  be  counted,  and  stock  taken  of  the  means  exist- 
ing in  the  Province  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  the  idea  of  a 
railway  formation  for  the  Trunk  Road  was  given  up,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  continue  work  on  the  smaller  scale  of  a sixteen  feet  top 
width.  This  was  in  1868,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
year  financial  considerations  compelled  a summary  restriction  being 
placed  on  all  expenditure,  and  the  sum  spent  on  roads  between 
1870-71  and  1873-74  averaged  only  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
expended  on  the  same  head  in  the  previous  four  years.  The  roads 
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have,  however,  been  improved,  but  the  improvement  has  of  necessity 
been  made  on  the  ancient  routes,  without  attempting  to  go  on  with 
the  more  ambitious  projects  of  recent  years.  Since  the  restric- 
tion placed  on  expenditure  in  1870,  the  policy  adopted  has  been  to 
connect  the  fragmentary  portions  of  made  road  situated  on  the 
through  route  into  a continuous  trunk  road,  and  to  extend  it 
towards  the  Bengal  frontier.  All  such  extensions  of  road  over  new 
ground  were  placed  on  a permanent  alignment,  but  made  of  the 
smallest  section  that  would  suit  the  traffic.  Till  lately,  there  was 
no  wheel  traffic  in  Assam  ; people  travelled  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
and  the  mails  were  carried  by  runners.  It  sufficed,  therefore,  to 
open  the  roads  as  bridle-roads  eight  feet  wide  in  the  first  instance, 
and  they  have  been  subsequently  gradually  widened  and  bridged, 
and  raised  above  flood  level.  Now  there  is  a considerable  amount 
of  cart  traffic  over  many  parts  of  the  Trunk  Road,  and  in  another 
year  or  two  it  will  be  possible  to  drive  a cart  from  Bengal  to  the 
extreme  end  of  Assam.  Temporary  accommodation  for  travellers 
has  been  provided  along  the  road  at  all  halting-places,  and  shops 
opened  for  the  sale  of  food.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  move  the 
police  posts  to  the  road,  and  patrols  have  been  organized.  Since 

1874- 75  a steam  ferry  has  been  established,  during  the  dry  weather, 
across  the  Brahmaputra  at  Dhubri  in  Goalpara  District,  where  the 
traffic  from  Northern  Bengal  crosses  the  great  river  into  Assam. 
The  road,  however,  is  only  used  as  yet  by  cattle  dealers,  elephant 
catchers,  coolies  for  tea  gardens,  pilgrims,  etc.  The  goods  traffic 
of  Assam  is  all  carried  by  the  trading  steamers  on  the  Brahma- 
putra.’ 

The  following  are  the  principal  lines  of  roads  in  Kamrup  : — (1) 
The  Assam  Trunk  Road,  from  Gauhati  to  Agia ; 81  miles  in  length. 

(2)  Assam  Trunk  Road,  from  Gauhati  to  the  Kalang  river;  15  miles. 

(3)  Road  from  Gauhati  to  Shillong,  the  administrative  capital  of  the 
Province,  via  Barnihat  and  Nangpo ; 65  miles.  The  last  road  has 
been  for  many  years  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  the  close  of 

1875- 76  was  almost  completed.  When  complete,  this  hill  road  will,  it 
is  believed,  bear  favourable  comparison,  as  regards  gradients,  and  a 
minimum  of  loss  in  distance,  and  ascents  and  descents,  with  any  hill 
road  in  India.  (4)  Old  Nowgong  or  Sondpur  road,  from  Gauhdti  to 
the  Dibru  river;  16  miles.  (5)  Road  from  Gauhati  to  Maflang,  via 
Nankhlau;  82miles.  These  roads  are  all  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  maintained  out  of  Imperial  funds. 
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Those  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  District  authorities  are  as 
follow: — (r)  Kharguli  road,  2 miles;  (2)  Greenwood  road,  4 miles; 
(3)  Amfngaon  and  Hajo  road,  14  miles ; (4)  Hajo  and  Nalbarf  road, 
18  miles;  (5)  Kamalpur  and  Jhargaon  road,  20  miles;  (6)  Remgia 
and  Nalbarf  road,  12  miles;  (7)  Nalbarf  and  Boraina  road,  12  miles; 
(8)  Boraina  and  Bojdli  road,  12  miles;  (9)  Bordind  and  Tambulpur 
road,  20  miles;  (10)  Bojdli  and  Bhabanipur  road,  12  miles; 
(11)  Bhabdnfpur  and  Barpetd  road,  12  miles;  (12)  Barpetd  Strand 
road;  (13)  Barpeta  and  Basiaghat  road,  20  miles;  (14)  Barpeta 
and  Roha  road,  10  miles;  (15)  Old  Khana-mukh  road,  5 miles; 
(16)  Paldsbarf  and  Gohdinkant  road,  8 miles;  (17)  Khandjan  and 
Gohainkdnt  road,  10  miles;  (18)  Mayrdpur  and  Bardwar  road,  14 
miles;  (19)  Amchang  road,  5 miles.  In  Upper  Kdmrup  the  roads 
are  generally  embankments  with  wooden  bridges,  impassable  during 
the  rains.  In  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  form  the  principal  means 
of  communication.  No  large  markets  have  lately  sprung  up  on 
any  of  the  principal  routes  of  traffic. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  District  are  few.  Every  household, 
however,  possesses  a loom  ; and  weaving  is  carried  on  by  the 
women  of  the  family,  principally  for  making  clothes  for  home  use. 
A class  of  people  called  Marias  live  by  the  manufacture  of  brass 
plates  and  drinking  vessels,  etc.  Potters,  distillers,  and  a few 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters  complete  the  list  of  manufacturers  in 
Kdmrup.  All  manufactures  are  carried  on  by  the  people  on  their 
own  account,  and  in  their  own  houses. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  trade  of  Kdmrup  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Kydh  or  Mdrwdrf  merchants  and  Muhammadan 
dealers.  The  former  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  District,  while  the  latter  principally  confine  their  operations 
to  the  towns  of  Gauhdtf  and  Barpetd.  The  principal  seats  of  trade 
are  the  towns  of  Gauhdtf,  Barpetd,  Sondpur,  Rangia,  and  Nalbarf. 
The  District  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  permanent 
markets  in  the  towns,  but  weekly  markets  are  also  held  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  there  are  three  large  annual  trading  fairs.  Rice,  mustard 
seed,  cotton,  matijit,  and  lac  are  the  staples  of  export.  The  articles 
received  in  exchange  consist  principally  of  Bengal  rice,  salt,  piece- 
goods,  clarified  butter,  mustard,  oil,  sugar,  brass  utensils,  etc. 

No  trustworthy  return  of  the  extent  or  value  of  the  total  exports 
or  imports  is  available.  As  far  as  the  river  traffic  in  native  boats  is 
concerned,  however, — and  this  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  Kdm- 
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nip  trade, — a system  of  registration  of  exports  and  imports  has  been 
in  operation  since  September  1875.  The  results  are  published 
monthly  in  the  Bengal  Statistical  Reporter , from  which  the  two 
following  tables  have  been  compiled.  These  show  (Table  I.)  the 
exports  by  river  from  Kamrup  during  the  six  months  ending 
February  1876,  and  (Table  II.)  the  imports  into  the  District  during 
the  same  period. 


Statistics  of  the  River  Traffic  of  Kamrup  District  for  the 
Six  Months  ending  February  1876.  Table  I.  (Exports.) 


Description  of  Goods. 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February. 

Total. 

Class  I. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

inaunds. 

Cotton,  .... 

300 

300 

Chemicals  and  medi- 
cines, .... 

25 

25 

Dyes 

175 

175 

Lac-dye 

32 

80 

17s 

287 

Red-earth,  . . . 

100 

IOO 

Betel-nuts,  . . . 

s 

5 

Fruits  (fresh)  and 
vegetables,  . . 

35° 

350 

Cereals  (other  than 
rice),  .... 

96 

96 

Paddy,  .... 

3°° 

46 

346 

Jute 

15° 

150 

Hides, 

150 

25 

175 

Iron 

20 

20 

Copper  and  brass,  . 

So 

47 

IO 

IO7 

Shell-lac 

80 

iS° 

230 

Stick-lac,  .... 

... 

375 

375 

Til  seed 

5.196 

300 

250 

5.746 

Mustard  seed,  . . 

io,497 

S>  I3S 

2,095 

3.24s 

2, 196 

5.649 

28,817 

Saltpetre 

545 

545 

Tea 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous,  . . 

180 

430 

610 

Total,  . 

11,402 

S.  185 

8,191 

3.635 

2,946 

7.103 

38,462 

Class  II. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Timber 

237 

533 

800 

573 

2,143 

Gunny-bags,  . . . 

1,932 

1,932 

Canes 

3,000 

3.450 

6,450 

Hay  and  straw  (in 
bundles),  . . . 

1. 173 

51,200 

52,373 

Miscellaneous,  . . 

6,300 

6,300 

Class  III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Miscellaneous  Na- 
tive goods,  . . 

... 

2,695 

2,100 

4,795 

Miscellaneous,  . . 

25 

25 

Total,  . 

... 

25 

2,695 

I - 

2,  IOO 

4,820 
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Statistics  of  the  River  Traffic  of  Kamrup  District  for  the 
Six  Months  ending  February  1876.  Table  II.  (Imports.) 


Description  of  Goods. 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February. 

Total. 

Class  1. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

juaunds. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

mautids. 

Coal  and  coke,  . . 

800 

800 

Cotton,  .... 

3° 

3° 

Cotton  twist  (Na- 
tive), .... 

2 

2 

Cotton  twist  (Euro- 
pean)  

7 

7 

Betel-nuts,  . . . 

39 

137 

150 

219 

90 

635 

Pulses  and  gram,  . 

214 

75 

»4 

132 

535 

Rice 

450 

95 

800 

1,241 

2,085 

1,066 

5.737 

Fibres,  manufrs.  of, 

12 

12 

Other  cereals,  . . 

48 

48 

Paddy,  .... 

70 

70 

Jute, 

20 

20 

Iron, 

440 

300 

io5 

4 

849 

Ghl 

12 

5 

17 

Lime  and  limestone, 

250 

575 

825 

Salt 

6,661 

3.633 

i,M9 

1,313 

2,781 

1,084 

16,621 

Other  saline  sub- 
stances  

l6 

l6 

Spices  and  condi- 
ments  

18 

7 

38 

63 

Sugar,  refined,  . . 

125 

IO 

444 

7 

586 

Do.,  unrefined,  . . 

63 

159 

56 

157 

331 

766 

Tobacco 

57 

4° 

368 

519 

984 

Miscellaneous,  . . 

1.330 

14 

L344 

Total,  . 

10,480 

4,453 

2,365 

3,201 

6,328 

3T40 

29,967 

Class  11. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Timber,  .... 

4 

4 

Cocoa-nuts,  . . . 

32.350 

6,000 

2,000 

2, 100 

3,100 

45.550 

M iscellaneous,  . . 

750 

... 

932 

1,682 

Class  III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Woollen  manufac- 
tures, .... 

150 

ISO 

Cotton  (European) 
manufactures, 

5,000 

5,000 

Cotton  (Native) 

manufactures, 

800 

800 

Miscellaneous  (Na- 
tive) goods,  . . 

7 

75° 

3,006 

1,832 

175 

4.675 

io,445 

Miscellaneous  (Eu- 
ropean) goods,  . 

120 

1,500 

1,620 

Total,  . 

7 

750 

4,076 

CO 

CO 

to 

1.675 

9,675 

18,015 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  river-borne  exports  of 
Kamrup  District  by  native  boats  during  the  six  months  referred  to, 
(in  articles  registered  by  weight  only),  amounted  to  38,462  maunds 
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or  1408  tons,  of  which  the  great  bulk,  34,563  maunds  or  1265  tons 
(89  per  cent.),  consisted  of  oil-seeds.  The  imports  by  river  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  29,967  maunds  or  1097  tons,  the 
principal  items  being  salt,  16,621  maunds  or  609  tons  (55  per 
cent.),  and  Bengal  rice,  5737  maunds  or  210  tons  (19  per  cent.). 
Excess  of  exports  over  imports,  8495  maunds  or  31 1 tons.  In  Class 
II.  (articles  enumerated  by  number),  the  principal  exports  consist  of 
hay  and  straw,  and  the  imports  of  cocoa-nuts.  In  Class  III.  (articles 
registered  by  value),  the  exports  aggregated  ^482,  and  the  imports 
^)i8oi,  10s.  od. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 pies  in  the  rupee  per  mensem,  or  37! 
per  cent,  per  annum,  is  charged  for  small  loans  on  which  the 
borrower  deposits  some  article  in  pawn.  In  large  transactions,  where 
a mortgage  is  given  upon  moveable  property,  or  upon  houses  or  land, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  A person  buying  an 
estate  would  consider  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  a 
very  good  return  for  the  money  invested  in  the  purchase.  No  regular 
banking  establishments  exist  in  the  District ; a sort  of  banking 
business  is,  however,  carried  on  by  the  Mdrwdri  merchants. 

Tea  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  forms  an  important  industry 
of  Kamrup,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  European  capital. 
In  1869,  2873  acres  were  under  tea,  the  out-turn  being  348,263 
lbs.,  or  an  average  yield  of  121  lbs.  per  acre.  The  operations  in 
that  year  were  carried  on  by  means  of  1274  local  and  547  imported 
labourers.  The  total  value  of  the  out-turn  of  the  tea-gardens  in 
1869  was  stated  to  be  ^649  for  those  conducted  by  natives,  and 
^25,469  for  those  belonging  to  Europeans.  In  1874  the  area  under 
tea  was  returned  at  2687  acres,  and  the  out-turn  at  321,962  lbs. 
from  twenty-four  plantations  alone.  These  figures,  however,  do 
not  show  the  total  area  under  cultivation,  or  the  total  out-turn,  as 
returns  were  not  received  from  some  of  the  largest  proprietors. 

Institutions.  — With  the  exception  of  the  Government  and 
aided  schools,  regarding  which  figures  are  given  on  a subsequent 
page,  the  American  Baptist  Mission  is  the  only  society  or  institution 
in  the  District.  No  newspapers  are  published,  nor  is  there  any 
printing-press  in  Kdmrup. 

The  Income  Tax  of  1870  yielded  ,£2706  net.  This  sum,  cal- 
culating at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  at  which  the  tax  was  then 
levied,  would  give  ,£86,592  as  the  total  of  all  the  incomes  in  the 
District  above  £50  per  annum. 
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Historical  Sketch. — The  history  of  the  legendary  Hindu  king- 
dom of  Kamrup,  which  included  portion  of  the  valley  of  Assam 
Proper,  besides  the  Bengal  Districts  of  Rangpur,  Rangamdtf  (now 
in  Godlpara  District),  and  Sylhet,  is  a modern  compilation  pieced 
together  from  the  Sanskrit  Epics.  The  present  District  of  Kamrup 
comprises  only  a fraction  of  the  old  kingdom.  Prior  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Assam  valley  by  the  Ahams, 
a Shdn  tribe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
country  was  ruled  by  the  Bara  Bhuiyas.  These  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  by  whom  the 
valley  was  then  peopled,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  who  they  really  were.  They  were  succeeded  in  Kamrup 
by  the  Kochs  of  Kuch  Behar,  who  under  Hdjo,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  pushed  his  conquests  eastwards  into  Assam  about  the  year 
1530  a.d.;  and  afterwards  by  the  Muhammadans  about  1615  a.d., 
before  the  Ahams  had  advanced  down  the  Assam  Valley  so  far  west 
as  Kamrup  District.  Fuller  mention  of  the  earlier  Hindu  and  Koch 
dynasties  of  North-Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  will  be  found  in  my 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  vol.  vii.,  Rangpur  District,  pp.  310-316  ; 
and  vol.  x.,  Kuch  Behar  State,  pp.  402-414. 

The  Ahams  gradually  extended  their  territory  down  the  Brahma- 
putra valley,  managing  the  kingdom  with  considerable  skill  and 
moderation.  Their  progress  westward  was,  however,  very  gradual, 
and  it  was  not  until  a comparatively  recent  period  that  they  acquired 
the  undisputed  mastery  over  what  is  now  the  District  of  Kamrup. 
They  increased  their  stability  by  intermarrying  with  the  people  they 
had  subdued,  though  of  different  religion,  language,  and  habits.  Re- 
peated mention  is  made  of  their  kings  being  converted  to  Hinduism. 
About  the  year  1655,  the  reigning  Aham  Raja,  Chutumla,  became 
a convert  to  Brahmanism,  and  assumed  the  Hindu  name  of  Jayd- 
dhajiaSinh.  The  Ahams  repulsed  several  Muhammadan  invasions. 
About  the  year  1615  they  obtained  possession  of  Gauhati ; and  in 
1621  they  reconstructed  the  extensive  earthwork  fortifications,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  surround  the  town.  It  is  not  known  when 
or  by  whom  these  fortifications  had  been  originally  constructed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jayadhajia  Sinh,  in  1662,  occurred 
the  Musalman  invasion  of  the  Assam  valley  by  Mfr  Jumla,  Aurang- 
zeb’s  Governor  of  Bengal.  The  accounts  of  the  struggle  are  con- 
flicting ; but  in  the  end  the  invaders  retired.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Aham  dynasty  culminated  in  Rudra  Sinh,  who  ascended  the  throne 
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in  1695,  and  "’ho  conquered  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. He  is  cited  as  another  convert  to  Hinduism. 

About  a century  before  this,  the  great  embankment  road,  known 
as  the  Gosain  Kamala  Ah',  had  been  constructed.  It  runs  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  extending  from  the  Daphla  hills  in 
Darrang  to  Bengal.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Ahams  are 
never  known  to  have  occupied  any  of  the  country  between  that  road 
and  the  Bhutan  hills  (known  as  the  Bhutan  Dwars),  chiefly  peopled 
by  Cacharis,  which  till  very  recently  has  always  been  held  by  the 
different  Bhutan  chiefs  along  the  frontier.  The  Koch  Rajas  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  these  Dwars,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  permanently  holding  any  portion. 

In  1769  an  insurrection  of  the  Moamarias,  a powerful  religious 
sect,  led  to  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the  Raja,  Lakshmi 
Sinh  ; but  he  was  subsequently  liberated  by  his  adherents,  and  the 
leading  men  of  the  Moamaria  rebellion  were  put  to  death.  In  1780 
his  son  and  successor,  Raja  Gaurinath,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
another  formidable  rising  of  the  Moamarias  took  place.  The  Raja 
was  defeated  and  fled  to  Gauhati,  whence  he  appealed  for  British 
aid  to  Mr.  Raush,  a salt -farmer  at  Goalpara.  A force  of  700 
armed  guards  ( barkanddzs ) was  despatched  to  the  Raja’s  help,  but 
was  entirely  destroyed.  An  armed  force  sent  by  the  Raja  of 
Manipur  to  the  assistance  of  Gaurinath  was  likewise  defeated.  At 
this  juncture  the  Raja  of  Darrang,  Krishna  Nariyan,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Gaurinath’s  distress,  made  a descent  upon  Gauhdti.  Gauri- 
nath again  applied  to  Mr.  Raush  for  help,  and  also  sent  a deputa- 
tion to  Calcutta,  with  the  result  that  in  1792  the  British  Government 
sent  a detachment  of  regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Welsh,  who  defeated  the  Raja  of  Darrang,  quelled  the  Moamaria 
insurrection,  reinstated  Gaurinath,  and  reduced  the  whole  valley  to 
obedience.  Captain  Welsh  was  recalled  in  1794.  A few  months 
later  Gaurinath  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Komaleswar  Sinh,  who 
reigned  till  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Chandra  Kant 
Sinh.  The  Burmese  made  their  first  appearance  in  Assam  in  this 
reign,  being  invited  by  the  Raja  to  give  him  assistance  in  a quarrel 
with  his  prime  minister.  The  Burmese  entered  Assam  with  a strong 
force,  with  which  the  Assamese  could  not  cope.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  Burmese  retired,  and  the  minister  thereupon  deposed  Chandra 
Kant,  and  set  up  Purandar  Sinh  as  Raja.  A second  invasion  of 
Assam  by  the  Burmese  followed,  and  Chandra  Kant  was  reinstated ; 
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only,  however,  to  be  deposed  by  the  Burmese  the  same  year.  The 
throne  was  given  to  Jogeswar,  a reputed  son  of  the  king  of  Burmah 
by  an  Assamese  wife.  Jogeswar  appears  to  have  been  a mere 
puppet ; the  real  governor  of  what  had  by  this  time  become  a 
province  of  Burmah  was  the  Burmese  general,  who  was  sent  to 
uphold  Jogeswar  on  the  throne.  So  matters  remained  till  1824, 
when  the  persistent  insults  of  the  Burmese  and  their  encroachments 
on  our  frontier  led  to  war  being  declared  against  Burmah  in  March 
1824.  A British  force,  advancing  with  a gunboat  flotilla,  conquered 
the  country  as  far  as  Kalidbar,  and  during  the  next  cold  season 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  valley.  On  the  24th  February 
1826  the  king  of  Burmah,  by  the  treaty  of  Yendaboo,  ceded  Assam 
to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1832  a part  of  Upper  Assam  was 
constituted  a separate  principality,  and  made  over  to  Purandhar 
Sinh.  He  was,  however,  deposed  for  misgovernment  in  1838,  and 
the  entire  Province  has  since  remained  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  By  a proclamation  dated  February  1874,  Assam, 
together  with  the  Bengal  Districts  of  Goalpdra  and  Cachar,  was 
separated  from  Bengal,  and  erected  into  an  independent  adminis- 
tration under  a Chief  Commissioner.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  the  District  of  Sylhet  was  added. 

British  Administration. — The  following  paragraphs  regarding 
the  administrative  system  of  the  whole  Assam  Province  are  quoted 
from  the  Assam  Administration  Report  for  1875-76,  part  2 a,  pp. 
25-27  : — * The  administration  of  the  Province  of  Assam  is  entrusted 
to  a Chief  Commissioner,  acting  immediately  under  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  ordinarily 
the  powers  of  a Local  Government.  He  is  assisted  by  a Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  and  exercises  complete  control  over  all 
departments  and  branches  of  the  administration  ; with  the  exception 
that  in  purely  judicial  matters,  save  in  the  Hill  Districts,  the  direct- 
ing and  appellate  authority  rests  with  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta. 
In  the  Hill  Districts  such  authority  is  vested  in  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. There  are  no  Commissioners  in  this  Province  to  exercise 
intermediate  supervision  and  control  between  the  head  of  the 
administration  and  the  executive  staff.  The  immediate  and  respon- 
sible agent  of  administration,  and  the  representative  of  the  authority 
of  Government  in  each  District,  is  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 
With  him  rests  the  organization,  supervision,  and  control  of  all  the 
multifarious  departments  and  branches  of  revenue  and  executive 
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administration;  and  he  has,  besides,  important  judicial  functions 
entrusted  to  him.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  is  assisted  by  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  and  Extra-Assistant  Commissioners,  to  whom 
he  allots  such  parts  of  his  duties  as  they  are  empowered  to  perform. 
Honorary  magistrates  are  also  appointed  in  certain  localities,  with 
power  to  try  petty  cases.  In  the  police  department  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  is  ordinarily  assisted  by  a special  officer,  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  immediate 
management  of  that  department. 

‘ The  lower  subordinate  links  in  the  chain  of  executive  authority 
are  organized  under  different  systems  in  different  parts  of  the  Assam 
Province.  In  Assam  Proper  each  District  is  divided  into  numerous 
fiscal  divisions,  termed  mauzds,  over  each  of  which  is  appointed  a 
resident  mauzaddr,  who  collects  the  Government  revenue,  and  acts 
generally  as  the  executant  of  the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner among  the  rural  population.  In  Goalpara  and  Sylhet,  where 
the  Permanent  Settlement  is  in  operation,  there  are  no  such  sub- 
ordinate fiscal  officers,  and  all  executive  orders  have  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  central  authority.  In  Cachar  there  are  fiscal  and 
executive  officers,  termed  tahsilddrs,  whose  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities differ  materially  from  those  of  the  mauzdddrs  in  Assam 
Proper. 

‘Judicial  powers,  both  criminal  and  civil,  are  exercised  in  various 
gradations  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners,  Assistant  Commissioners, 
and  extra-Assistant  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  their  adminis- 
trative duties.  In  Sylhet  alone  the  lower  grades  of  the  judicial 
officers  perform  no  administrative  functions.  The  power  and 
authority  of  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  for  all  the  Districts  of  the 
Assam  Valley  are  centred  in  one  officer.  The  Judge  of  Sylhet  is 
also  Sessions  Judge  for  Cachar,  but  has  no  jurisdiction  in  that 
District  in  civil  cases,  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Judge  there  devolv- 
ing on  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  The  Judicial  and  Adminis- 
trative staff  of  the  Province  consists  of  2 Judges,  n Deputy 
Commissioners,  18  Assistant  Commissioners,  24  extra-Assistant 
Commissioners,  8 subordinate  Judicial  Officers  (Sylhet),  2 sub- 
Deputy  Collectors  (Sylhet),  and  a special  establishment  of  1 Assist- 
ant Commissioner  and  2 Deputy  Collectors  for  Settlement  work. 
The  number  of  Honorary  Magistrates  at  present  (1875-76)  is  25. 
There  are  also  2 special  extra-Assistant  Commissioners  appointed 
in  the  Districts  of  Cichar  and  Lakhimpur,  to  assist  in  political 
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dealings  with  the  hill  tribes.  The  members  of  the  higher  branches 
of  this  staff  consist  principally  of  military  officers  and  covenanted 
civilians,  with  a few  uncovenanted  officers.  In  Sylhet  the  appoint- 
ments are  reserved,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India,  for 
covenanted  civilians  only.  The  lower  grades  of  the  service  are 
chiefly  filled  by  natives. 

‘ The  civil  police  force  of  Assam  consists  of  5 District  Super- 
intendents, 6 Assistants,  25  Inspectors,  and  2704  petty  officers  and 
constables.  Besides  these,  the  frontier  police  in  Cachar  and  Sylhet 
number  630  petty  officers  and  men.  The  Assam  police  officers  are 
considered,  for  purposes  of  promotion,  to  be  borne  on  the  list  of 
the  Bengal  police.  Jails  are  entrusted  to  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  civil  medical  officer  of  the  station  ; and  the  care  of  the 
one  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  Province  devolves  also  on  that  func- 
tionary, the  Deputy  Commissioner  exercising  a general  superintend- 
ence. The  supervision  and  control  of  the  department  of  Police 
and  Jails,  as  well  as  of  Excise  and  Stamps,  rest  for  the  present  with 
the  Central  Administration. 

‘ The  Education  Department  of  Assam  is  supervised  by  an  In- 
spector of  Schools,  who  has  also  charge  of  the  Registration  Depart- 
ment. He  is  assisted  in  his  educational  duties  by  a staff  of  9 
Deputy-Inspectors,  with  12  Sub-Inspectors  below  them. 

‘ The  Forest  Department  is  managed  by  a Deputy  Conservator, 
assisted  by  Assistant  Conservators  and  subordinate  establishments. 

‘ The  Medical  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Dacca  circle,  who  has  his  headquarters  at 
Shillong.  Vaccination  and  Dispensaries  are  also  under  his  care. 

‘ The  Accounts  of  the  Assam  Province  are  under  the  care  of  a 
Deputy  Accountant-General  and  his  establishment,  in  subordination 
to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Accounts.  The  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Departments  are  also  branches  of  Imperial  establishments. 

‘ The  Public  Works  Department  has  a separate  organization  of 
its  own,  supervised  by  the  Superintending  Engineer  for  the  Pro- 
vince, who  is  also  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration. 

‘ A special  officer  is  appointed  as  Inspector  of  Labourers  in 
Upper  Assam,  to  supervise  the  immigration  and  treatment  of  im- 
ported coolies  in  the  numerous  tea-gardens  of  those  Districts.  This 
duty  in  other  Districts  is  performed  by  the  administrative  staff. 

‘ Of  ecclesiastical  appointments,  only  one  is  held  in  the  Assam 
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Province  by  a chaplain  who  officiates  during  part  of  the  year  both  at 
Gauhatf  and  Shillong.  Allowances  to  officiating  ministers  are  given 
in  four  other  stations.  Missionaries  in  many  Districts  are  licensed 
to  solemnize  marriages.’ 

District  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  table  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Kamrup  District 
for  the  three  years  1837-38,  1850-51,  and  1870-71,  is  compiled  from 
a return  furnished  to  me  by  the  District  officers.  Items  not  properly 
belonging  to  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  eliminated  from 
both  sides  of  the  Account ; but  the  expenditure  for  the  two  earlier 
years  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct,  as  several  important  items  of 
finance  are  altogether  absent.  The  table  for  1870-71  has  been 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  and  may  be  accepted  as  at  least 
closely  approximating  to  correctness. 

In  1875-76,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  the 
revenue  of  the  District  amounted  to  ^119,843,  12s.  od.,  of  which 
^81,711  was  derived  from  the  land.  The  total  cost  of  the  District 
officials  and  police  in  that  year  is  returned  at  £ 7692,  16s.  od. 

Land  Administration. — The  following  paragraphs  are  condensed 
from  the  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Land  Revenue  in  Assam 
for  1874-75. 

Kamrup,  like  the  rest  of  Assam  Proper,  is  subject  to  an  annual 
settlement.  ‘ The  whole  country  is  divided  into  tahs'ildari  circles  or 
mauzds,  each  presided  over  by  a mauzddar,  who  measures  annually 
the  holding  of  every  cultivator,  and  assesses  him  at  certain  rates  on 
the  acreage  he  holds.  The  cultivation  fluctuates  considerably,  or  in 
other  words,  the  cultivators  are  migratory  in  their  habits.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  the  low  rice-lands  are  regularly  cultivated  from 
year  to  year,  while  higher  lands  are  cultivated  in  cycles  of  years. 
The  former,  called  rupit , are  assessed  at  Rs.  1.  14.  o (3s.  gd.)  an 
acre;  and  the  latter,  called  pharingati , at  Rs.  1.  8.  o (3s.); 
homesteads,  orchards,  and  gardens  pay  Rs.  3 (6s.).  A right  of 
occupancy  is  distinctly  recognised  in  the  cultivator,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  revenue  demand.  A right  of  transfer  is  tacitly 
recognised.  Leases  for  ten  years,  though  encouraged,  are  rarely 
taken,  the  people  being  afraid  to  bind  themselves  for  so  long  a 
period.  Holdings  settled  for  a term  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
hereditary  and  transferable,  on  condition  of  the  transfer  being 
registered.  There  is  a class  of  proprietors,  called  nisf-khirajddrs, 

[, Sentence  continued  on  page  68. 


Balance  Sheets  of  Kamrup  District  for  the  Three  Years  1837-38,  1850-51,  and  1870-71. 
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I have  taken  these  items  from  the  Departmental  Reports. — W.  W.  H. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  66.] 

who  are  allowed  to  pay  half  the  preceding  rates  on  the  land  they 
hold,  up  to  a certain  limit  of  area.  These  occupy  a somewhat 
irregular  position.  Lastly,  there  are  some  large  holdings,  called 
chamuds  in  Kamrup,  and  khiraj  khats  in  other  Districts,  the  revenue 
of  which  is  paid  direct  into  the  treasury  without  the  intervention  of 
mauzdddr s ; but  the  holders  of  these  estates  are  merely  large  rayats, 
with  the  privilege  of  paying  revenue  direct.’ 

‘ Arrears  of  revenue  in  Assam  Proper  are  usually  realized  by  what 
is  called  the  bajikdi  process,  which  will  be  described  below  ; but  in 
the  single  District  of  Kamnip,  ordinary  rayats  holdings  have  always 
been  held  liable  to  sale  for  arrears,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  viii. 
of  1835.  Such  sale,  however,  is  very  rarely  resorted  to,  the  revenue 
being  gathered  in  most  punctually.  The  nisf-khirdj  estates  are 
liable  to  sale  under  Act.  xi.  of  1859  ; but  it  is  now  well  understood 
that  this  liability  does  not  attach,  if  the  grants  were  originally  made 
for  religious  or  charitable  uses.  If  the  revenue  due  from  a ray  at  is 
left  unpaid  on  the  last  day  of  payment,  the  mauzdddr  puts  in  a 
bajikdi , or  statement  showing  the  name  of  the  rayat,  the  amount  of 
revenue  in  arrear,  and  the  particulars  of  the  land  on  account  of 
which  it  is  due.  He  also  files  the  rayat' s kabuliyat,  or  the  counter- 
part of  his  lease.  The  Deputy-Commissioner,  on  receipt  of  the 
bajikdi , issues  an  order  on  his  nazir  to  realize  the  arrear,  or  in 
default  to  attach  the  moveable  property  of  the  defaulter.  On  failure 
to  pay  the  arrears  within  15  days  after  the  date  of  attachment,  the 
property  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  demand.  A mauzdddr  can  recover  in  the  Civil  court 
from  a rayat  any  advances  which  he  may  have  made  to  the  latter  on 
account  of  revenue,  within  the  period  of  limitation  fixed  for  all 
money-debts.’ 

‘A  House-Tax,  a relic  of  the  ancient  revenue  system  of  the 
Province,  still  continues  to  be  levied  in  Kamrup,  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  Assam  Proper.  In  this  District  it  is  mostly  levied  in  what 
are  called  dwdrs  and  dec’s,  at  the  foot  of  the  Khasf  hills,  and  at 
Dfwangirf,  recently  acquired  from  Bhutan.  Some  17  or  18  houses 
in  two  other  mauzds  are  also  assessed,  but  under  what  circumstances 
is  not  clear.  In  all  these  cases  land  revenue  is  also  paid.  The 
house-tax  is  levied  only  from  jum  cultivators,  and  other  people  of 
migratory  habits.  The  rate  in  Kamrup  is  Rs.  2 (4s.)  per  house.’ 

The  Land  Tax  has  more  than  trebled  within  the  past  twenty- 
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five  years.  In  1850  there  were  282  ‘estates’ (or  tracts  under  a 
separate  revenue  collector)  in  Kamrup  District,  held  by  72,627 
registered  proprietors  or  coparceners,  assessed  at  a total  Government 
land  revenue  of  ,£24,745  ; equal  to  an  average  payment  of  Rs. 
877  or  ^£87,  14s.  od.  from  each  estate,  or  Rs.  3.  6.  6 or  6s.  9fd. 
from  each  individual  holder.  In  1870-71  the  number  of  estates  was 
199,  held  by  72,889  separate  proprietors,  assessed  at  a total  land 
revenue  of  ,£79,205  ; average  payment  from  each  estate,  Rs.  3980 
or  ^£398;  average  payment  by  each  individual  proprietor,  Rs.  10. 
13.  10  or  ;£i,  is.  8fd.  By  the  year  1874-75  the  number  of 
estates  or  revenue-collecting  circles  had  decreased  to  83,  while 
the  number  of  individual  landholders  had  increased  to  109,504. 
Total  Government  land  revenue,  ,£85,161,  16s.  od. ; average  amount 
realized  from  each  estate,  Rs.  10,260  or  ,£1026 ; average  payment 
by  each  individual  proprietor,  Rs.  7.  12.  4 or  15s.  6|d.  The 
Assam  Administration  Report  for  1875-76  returns  the  land  revenue 
for  that  year  at  ,£81,711. 

Cases  under  the  Rent  Law  (Act  x.  of  1859)  have  much  decreased 
of  late  years.  In  1861-62,  613  original  suits  were  instituted  under 
this  Act  and  its  subsequent  modifications,  besides  384  miscellaneous 
applications;  in  1862-63,  the  numbers  were  313  original  cases,  and 
158  miscellaneous  applications;  in  1866-67,  166  original  cases,  and 
1 16  miscellaneous  applications;  and  in  1868-69,  161  original  cases, 
and  88  miscellaneous  applications. 

Magisterial  and  Civil  Courts. — In  1850  there  were  altogether 
seventeen  magisterial,  civil,  and  revenue  courts  in  Kamrup  Dis- 
trict; in  i860  there  were  ten  magisterial,  and  seven  civil  and 
revenue  courts;  in  1870,  seven  magisterial,  and  nine  civil  and 
revenue  courts;  and  in  1874-75,  six  magisterial,  and  four  civil 
courts,  besides  six  Honorary  Magistrate’s  courts  with  limited 
jurisdiction. 

Police. — In  1840,  the  cost  of  officering  the  police  force,  from 
the  rank  of  head  constable  ( jamadar ) upwards,  amounted  to  .£715  ; 
and  in  i860  to  ,£1440. 

The  present  regular  police  was  constituted  in  1861,  and  at 
the  close  of  1872  the  force  in  Kfimrup  District  was  composed 
as  follows : — 1 European  officer  or  District  Superintendent,  at 
a salary  of  Rs.  600  a month,  or  ,£720  a year:  2 subordi- 
nate officers  on  a salary  of  upwards  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or 
£20  a year,  and  38  officers  on  less  than  Rs.  100  a month,  or 
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a year,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1210  a month,  or 
,£1452  a year,  equal  to  an  average  pay  of  Rs.  30.  4.  o a month, 
or  ^36,  6s.  od.  a year,  for  each  subordinate  officer : and  254  foot 
police  constables,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1652  a month, 
or  ^1982,  8s.  od.  a year,  equal  to  an  average  pay  of  Rs.  6.  8.  o a 
month,  or  £7,  16s.  od.  a year,  for  each  man.  The  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  regular  police  are,  an  average  of  Rs.  100  a 
month,  or  ,£120  a year,  as  travelling  expenses  for  the  District 
Superintendent;  Rs.  133.  5.  4 a month,  or  £160  a year,  for  pay 
and  travelling  allowances  for  his  office  establishment ; and  an 
average  of  Rs.  462.  1.  4 a month,  or  ^554,  10s.  od.  a year  for 
contingencies  and  all  other  expenses.  The  total  cost  of  the  regular 
police  of  Kamrup  District  in  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  4157.  6.  8 a 
month,  or  a total  for  the  year  of  ^4988,  18s.  od. ; total  strength  of 
the  force,  295  officers  and  men.  The  present  area  of  the  District 
is  3631  square  miles,  and  the  total  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Census  of  1872,  is  561,681.  According  to  these  figures, 
there  is  1 policeman  to  every  i2'30  square  miles  of  the  District 
area,  and  1 to  every  1904  of  the  population. 

The  Municipal  Police  is  a small  force,  which  consisted  at  the 
end  of  1872  of  3 native  officers  and  36  men,  maintained  at  a total 
cost  of  Rs.  445  a month,  or  ^534  a year.  This  force  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  only  municipality  of  the  District,  Gauhati  town ; 
and  its  cost  is  defrayed  by  means  of  a house-rate,  levied  upon  the 
householders  and  shopkeepers  carrying  on  business  within  municipal 
limits.  The  cost  of  the  municipal  police  in  1872,  as  compared 
with  the  town  population,  amounted  to  R.  o.  7.  5 or  n^d.  per 
head. 

There  are  no  chaukidars  or  village  watch  to  be  found  in  this 
District,  nor  anywhere  in  Assam,  except  in  the  recently  transferred 
District  of  Sylhet. 

Including,  therefore,  both  the  regular  and  the  municipal  police, 
the  machinery  for  protecting  person  and  property  in  Kamrup 
District  consisted  at  the  end  of  1872  of  a total  force  of  334  officers 
and  men  ; equal  to  1 man  to  every  10 '8 7 square  miles  as  com- 
pared with  the  District  area,  or  1 man  to  every  1681  persons  as 
compared  with  the  District  population.  The  aggregate  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force,  from  both  Government  and  local  sources, 
amounted  in  1872  to  Rs.  4602.  6.  8 a month,  or  a total  for  the  year 
of  ^5522,  1 8s.  od. ; equal  to  a charge  of  Rs.  15.3.  4 or  10s.  5d. 
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per  square  mile  of  the  District  area,  or  R.  o.  1.  7 or  about  3d.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

In  1875  ^ was  found  necessary  to  readjust  the  boundaries,  etc. 
of  the  police  circles  ((hands).  Kdmrrip  now  contains  5 chief  police 
stations,  with  8 out-stations.  The  regular  District  police  establish- 
ment in  1875  consisted  of  295  officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  ^4955,  14s.  od.  ; and  the  municipal  force  of  40  officers  and 
men,  costing  ^594  : total  strength,  335  men;  total  cost,  ,£5549. 

Criminal  Statistics. — During  the  year  1872,  1605  ‘cognisable’ 
cases  were  reported  to  the  police,  of  which  588  were  discovered  to 
be  false.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  607  cases,  or  59'68  per 
cent,  of  the  ‘true ’cases;  the  proportion  of  ‘true’  cases  being  as 
1 to  every  552  of  the  District  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
persons  convicted  as  1 to  every  925  of  the  population.  Of  ‘ non- 
cognisable’  cases,  1167  were  instituted,  in  which  762  persons  were 
tried,  and  303,  or  3976  per  cent.,  were  convicted  ; the  proportion 
of  persons  convicted  being  as  1 to  every  1853  of  the  District 
population. 

The  following  details  of  cases  and  convictions  for  different  crimes 
and  offences,  in  1872,  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spector-General of  Police  for  that  year.  The  ‘ cognisable  ’ cases 
were  as  follow : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public 
tranquillity,  safety,  and  justice — Offences  relating  to  coins,  stamps, 
and  Government  notes,  3 cases,  3 persons  tried,  1 convicted ; other 
offences  against  public  justice,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried  and  con- 
victed ; rioting  or  unlawful  assembly,  3 cases,  6 persons  tried,  3 
convicted  ; personating  public  servant  or  soldier,  1 case,  1 person 
tried,  but  not  convicted.  Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the 
person — Murders,  1 case,  2 persons  tried,  1 convicted ; attempts 
at  murder,  1 case,  no  arrest ; culpable  homicide,  3 cases,  1 person 
tried,  but  not  convicted  ; rape,  4 cases,  no  arrest ; unnatural  offences, 

7 cases,  3 persons  tried,  1 convicted ; exposure  of  infants  or  con- 
cealment of  birth,  3 cases,  1 person  tried,  but  not  convicted  ; attempt 
at,  or  abetment  of,  suicide,  3 cases,  no  arrest ; grievous  hurt,  1 2 
cases,  17  persons  tried,  8 convicted;  hurt  by  dangerous  weapon,  1 
case,  no  arrest;  kidnapping  or  abduction,  7 cases,  5 persons  tried, 
none  convicted ; criminal  force  to  public  servant  or  woman,  or  in 
attempt  to  commit  theft  or  wrongfully  confine,  4 cases,  1 7 persons 
tried,  14  convicted.  Class  III.  Serious  offences  against  person 
and  property,  or  against  property  only — Ddkditi,  1 case,  no  arrest ; 
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robberies,  i case,  4 persons  tried,  2 convicted  ; serious  mischief  and 
cognate  offences,  7 cases,  5 persons  tried,  1 convicted ; lurking  house- 
trespass  or  housebreaking  with  intent  to  commit  an  offence  or  having 
made  preparation  for  hurt,  132  cases,  27  persons  tried,  13  convicted  ; 
house-trespass  with  a view  to  commit  an  offence,  or  having  made 
preparation  for  hurt,  9 cases,  6 persons  tried,  1 convicted.  Class 
IV.  Minor  offences  against  the  person — Wrongful  restraint  and 
confinement,  81  cases,  30  persons  tried,  15  convicted;  compulsory 
labour,  1 case,  no  arrest.  Class  V.  Minor  offences  against  pro- 
perty— Lurking  house-trespass  or  housebreaking,  7 cases,  2 persons 
tried,  1 convicted  ; theft  of  cattle,  34  cases,  29  persons  tried,  22 
convicted;  ordinary  theft,  626  cases,  350  persons  tried,  143  con- 
victed ; criminal  breach  of  trust,  30  cases,  9 persons  tried,  5 con- 
victed ; receiving  stolen  property,  19  cases,  44  persons  tried,  29 
convicted;  criminal  or  house-trespass,  124  cases,  118  persons  tried, 
69  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences  not  specified  above — 
Vagrancy  and  bad  character,  8 cases,  9 persons  tried,  5 convicted  ; 
offences  against  religion,  1 case,  no  arrest ; Excise  Laws,  9 cases,  1 2 
persons  tried,  ro  convicted;  public  and  local  nuisances,  459  cases, 
492  persons  tried,  439  convicted. 

The  number  of  cases  instituted,  and  of  persons  tried  and  con- 
victed, in  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases  during  the  year  1872,  is  returned 
as  follows  : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public  tranquillity, 
safety,  and  justice — Offences  against  public  justice,  54  cases,  68 
persons  tried,  33  convicted  ; offences  by  public  servants,  4 cases,  4 
persons  tried,  2 convicted ; false  evidence,  false  complaints  and 
claims,  7 cases,  1 1 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; offences  relating  to 
weighing  and  measuring,  1 case,  2 persons  tried,  but  none  convicted  ; 
rioting,  unlawful  assembly,  affray,  4 cases,  15  persons  tried  and  all 
convicted.  Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the  person — Caus- 
ing miscarriage,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  none  convicted.  Class 
III.  Serious  offences  against  property  — Extortion,  48  cases,  36 
persons  tried,  6 convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences  against  the 
person — Hurt,  22  cases,  21  persons  tried,  14  convicted;  criminal 
force,  640  cases,  349  persons  tried,  15 1 convicted.  Class  V.  Minor 
offences  against  property — Cheating,  31  cases,  17  persons  tried,  7 
convicted;  criminal  misappropriation  of  property,  12  cases,  11 
persons  tried,  4 convicted  ; simple  mischief,  161  cases,  85  persons 
tried,  30  convicted.  Other  offences  not  specified  above — Offences 
relating  to  marriage,  63  cases,  32  persons  tried,  2 convicted; 
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offences  against  religion,  i case,  no  arrest ; criminal  breach  of 
contract  of  service,  4 cases,  6 persons  tried,  3 convicted  ; defamation, 
36  cases,  12  persons  tried,  6 convicted;  intimidation  and  insult, 
8 cases,  9 persons  tried,  2 convicted  ; offences  under  chapters  xviii., 
xx.,  xxi.,  and  xxii.,  C.P.C.,  8 cases,  14  persons  tried,  6 convicted. 
Special  laws  not  cognisable  by  police  in  detail — Cattle  Trespass  Act, 
43  cases,  54  persons  tried,  n convicted;  Jail  Act,  4 cases,  4 persons 
tried,  3 convicted  ; Police  Act,  6 cases,  5 persons  tried,  4 convicted  ; 
Post  Office  Laws,  5 cases,  5 persons  tried,  2 convicted. 

Excluding  588  ‘false’  cases,  the  total  number  of  ‘ cognisable  ’ 
and  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases  investigated  in  Kamrup  District  in  1872 
was  2184,  in  which  1957  persons  were  tried,  and  1088  convicted, 
either  by  the  Magistrates  or  by  the  Sessions ; proportion  of  persons 
convicted  to  persons  tried,  55  ‘59  per  cent.,  or  one  person  convicted 
of  an  offence  of  some  kind  or  other  to  every  516  of  the  total  District 
population. 

In  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  police  in  Assam  generally,  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a Report  of  the  late  Commissioner 
of  the  Province,  published  in  the  Inspector-General’s  Annual  Report 
for  1872  : — ‘Regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  police  has  dealt 
with  crime  during  the  past  year,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  in  Assam  serious  crime  does  not  prevail ; there 
are  no  organized  bands  of  criminals,  nor  are  criminal  offences  con- 
fined principally  to  any  particular  class  or  tribe.  Crime  in  this 
Province  may  be  said  to  be  unprofessional  and  unorganized  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  police  have  been  successful  in  dealing 
with  crime,  the  returns  will,  I think,  show.  No  particular  case, 
instancing  any  remarkable  success  or  failure,  has  been  brought 
to  notice.  One  or  two  of  our  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  have 
shown  very  fair  detective  abilities ; but  in  the  absence  of  any  large 
amount  of  serious  crime,  it  is  seldom  that  a police  officer  has  any 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.’ 

Jail  Statistics. — There  are  two  jails  in  Kamrup  District,  viz. 
the  principal  jail  at  the  Civil  Station,  and  a lock-up  at  Barpeta. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  jail  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  years  1857-58,  1860-61,  and  1870.  As  explained  in 
other  District  Accounts,  the  jail  figures  for  the  years  1857-58  and 
1860-61  must,  owing  to  a defective  form  of  returns,  be  received 
with  caution,  and  only  looked  upon  as  approximately  correct. 
Since  1870,  however,  an  improved  form  of  preparing  the  returns 
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has  been  introduced,  and  the  statistics  for  that  year  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  accurate. 

In  1857-58,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Kamrup  jail  was  179  ; the 
total  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year  being  369.  The  discharges  were  as  follow  : — 
Transferred,  37;  released,  300;  escaped,  1;  died,  7:  total,  345. 
In  1860-61  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  143,  and 
the  total  number  admitted  into  jail,  280.  The  discharges  were : 
— Transferred,  13;  released,  195;  escaped,  7;  died,  33:  total,  248. 
In  1870  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  was  124;  total 
number  admitted  into  jail,  490.  The  discharges  were  : — Transferred, 
4 ; released,  533  ; escaped,  3 ; died,  3:  total,  543.  In  1857-58,  the 
proportion  of  prisoners  admitted  to  the  jail  hospital  amounted  to 
I33'I3>  and  the  deaths  to  3 ’91  per  cent,  of  the  average  jail  popula- 
tion; in  1860-61  the  admissions  to  hospital  amounted  to  136-36, 
and  the  deaths  to  23-07  per  cent,  of  the  average  prison  population  ; 
in  1870  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  54-c>3,  and  the  deaths 
2-41  percent,  of  the  average  jail  population.  In  1872  the  death- 
rate  was  only  1-32  per  cent.,  or  4-02  per  cent,  below  the  average 
death-rate  in  Bengal  prisons  generally.  This,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  an  exceptional  year.  The  general  health  of  the  jail  is 
not  ordinarily  good. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  in  Kamrup  jail, 
including  rations,  establishment,  hospital  charges,  clothing,  contin- 
gencies, and  all  other  charges  except  the  prison  police  guard,  which 
is  included  in  the  general  police  budget,  is  returned  as  follows  : — 
In  1857-58  it  amounted  to  Rs.  51  or  ^5,  2s.  od.  per  prisoner;  in 
1860-61  to  Rs.  52.  4.  8 or  ^5,  4s.  7d.  per  prisoner;  and  in  1870 
to  Rs.  63.  14.  5 or  £6,  7s.  g^d.  per  prisoner.  The  cost  of  the  jail 
police  guard  in  1870  amounted  to  an  average  of  Rs.  23.  7.  1 or 
£2,  6s.  io|-d.  per  prisoner.  The  Inspector-General  of  Jails,  in  his 
Report  for  1870,  returns  the  total  cost  in  that  year  of  the  Kamrup 
jail  and  lock-up  at  Barpeta,  including  the  prison  police  guard,  but 
excluding  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs,  at  ^1046,  6s.  od. 
Excluding  the  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard,  which  is  included  in 
the  general  police  budget  of  the  District,  the  cost  of  the  jail 
amounted  to  ,£755,  12s.  od. 

Jail  manufactures  and  industries  have  been  carried  on  in  Kamrup 
District  for  upwards  of  19  years,  and  contribute  a certain  proportion 
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to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison.  In  1857-58  the  total 
receipts  amounted  to  ,£169,  4s.  od.,  and  the  charges  to  ,£71,  1 2s.  id., 
leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  £97,  ns.  nd.;  average  earnings  of 
each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufacture,  Rs.  13.  5-  9 or  j£i,  6s.  8^-d. 
In  1860-61  the  total  credits  arising  from  jail  manufactures  amounted 
to  ^264,  ns.  5d.,  and  the  charges  to  ^45,  6s.  od.,  leaving  a sur- 
plus or  profit  of  ^219,  5s.  5d.  ; average  earnings  of  each  prisoner 
engaged  in  manufactures,  Rs.  37.  4.  o or  ^3,  14s.  6d.  In  1870 
the  total  credits  arising  from  jail  manufactures  amounted  to 
,£319,  15s.  id.,  and  the  total  debits  to  ^246,  6s.  4d.,  leaving  a 
surplus  or  profit  of  ^73,  8s.  9d. ; average  earnings  of  each  prisoner 
engaged  in  manufactures,  Rs.  30.  9.  6 or  ^3,  is.  2 id.  Deducting 
the  profits  derived  from  prison  labour  from  the  total  cost  of  the  jail, 
the  net  cost  to  Government  in  1870  of  the  Kamrup  jail  and  lock- 
up amounted  to  ^647,  3s.  3d. 

In  1875,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  a total 
of  650  prisoners  were  admitted  into  the  jail  and  subdivisional  lock-up, 
the  daily  average  prison  population  being  152U3.  The  number  of 
prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  from  all  causes  was  490,  169 
remaining  in  jail  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  1 28^47  labouring 
convicts,  5^64  were  employed  as  prison  officers;  ig'So  as  prison 
servants;  25^82  in  building  and  repairing;  i2-oo  in  the  jail  gar- 
den; and  7 5 ‘48  on  manufactures.  Excluding  cash  receipts  derived 
from  prison  manufactures,  the  net  cost  of  the  jail  in  1875  amounted 

to  ^1384,  15s-  co- 
educational Statistics. — Education  appears  to  have  made 
more  progress  in  Kdmrup  than  in  any  other  District  of  Assam.  The 
comparative  table  on  the  two  following  pages,  compiled  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  exhibits  the 
number  of  Government  and  aided  schools  in  Kamrup  District  for 
each  of  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71,  together  with  the 
number  and  religion  of  the  pupils  attending  them,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  Government,  and  the  amount  defrayed  by  fees  or  other  private 
sources.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  schools  increased  from 
26  in  1856-57  to  66  in  1870-71;  and  the  number  of  pupils  from 
1539  t0  2114  in  the  same  period.  The  Government  grant  in  aid 
amounted  to  ,£269,  5s.  nd.  in  1856-57,  and  to  ^2131,  ns.  3d. 
in  1870-71;  while  the  amount  realized  from  fees,  subscriptions, 
etc.,  which  stood  at  only  ^14,  2s.  od.  in  1856-57,  increased  to 

[ Sentence  continued  on  page  7 8. 
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Law  Class  attached  to  the  College  ; and  a Normal  School. 
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^958,  15s.  2d.  in  1870-71.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  aided  schools  rose  from  ^283,  7s.  nd.  in  1856-57,  to 
^3052,  17s.  id.  in  1870-71,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  tenfold 
in  fifteen  years.  I am  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  as  to  the 
general  decrease  in  schools,  pupils,  etc.,  which,  according  to  the 
table,  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  1856-57  and  1860-61. 

Educational  Statistics  for  1871-72  and  1872-73.  — Sir 
George  Campbell’s  scheme  of  educational  reform,  which  extended 
the  benefit  of  the  grant-in-aid  rules  to  large  numbers  of  hitherto 
unaided  primary  village  schools,  came  into  operation  in  September 
1872.  By  the  31st  March  1873,  or  within  six  months  after  the 
reform  had  been  introduced,  there  were  a total  of  146  schools  in 
Kamrup  District  receiving  Government  aid,  attended  by  3969 
pupils;  as  against  64  schools,  with  2137  pupils,  on  the  31st  March 
1872.  This  improvement,  too,  was  effected  without  increasing  in 
any  sensible  degree  the  cost  of  education  to  Government.  In 
1871-72  the  Government  contribution  amounted  to  ^2016,  while 
in  1872-73,  after  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  it  only 
stood  at  ^2050.  The  comparative  table  of  school  statistics  for 
1871-72  and  1872-73  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  educational 
state  of  the  District,  immediately  prior  to,  and  immediately  succeed- 
ing, the  introduction  of  Sir  George  Campbell’s  reforms. 

The  following  paragraphs  regarding  the  state  of  education  in  the 
District,  and  the  various  classes  of  schools,  are  quoted  from  the 
Inspector’s  Report  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  1872-73  : — 

‘ The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pdthsdlas  [shown  in  the 
table  on  the  opposite  page]  during  the  year  speaks  well  for  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  Deputy-Inspector ; but  I found  on  visiting 
some  of  the  new  schools,  that  many  of  the  gurus  (teachers),  as  I had 
expected,  were  much  below  the  average.  It  is  now  arranged  that 
these  men  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
though  in  the  meantime  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  since  they 
can  bring  the  boys  along  a little  in  reading  and  writing,  besides 
knowing  some  arithmetic. 

‘ If  we  take  the  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  to  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  such  children 
receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Kamrup  is  3-54.  Again,  taking 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  80. 
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the  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  number  of  schools,  we 
find  that  about  one  village  in  every  ten  has  a school  which  receives 
aid  from  Government.  This  percentage,  however,  is  calculated  on 
the  gross  population,  which  includes  a great  number  of  people  who 
have  no  written  language. 

‘ On  the  subject  of  indigenous  education,  the  Deputy-Inspector 
gives  some  very  interesting  information.  He  says  that  since  the 
Government  orders  of  the  30th  September  1872  were  promulgated, 
nearly  one  hundred  schools  have  been  started  by  men  of  the 
guru-mahdsay  class,  with  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Government  and  obtain  pathsald  grants ; that  more  than 
half  of  these  schools  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  girls  and 
adult  males,  and  nearly  a dozen  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
Arabic,  Urdu,  or  Persian  to  Musalmans.  The  adult  schools  are 
necessarily  held  after  sunset,  but  the  schools  for  girls  are  conducted 
just  as  boys’  schools.  In  Assam,  he  continues,  on  account  of 
the  zandna  system  being  unknown  among  the  poorer  classes, 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  together 
under  the  same  roof,  or  in  starting  schools  for  girls  exclusively. 
Assam  is  thus  a fair  and  promising  field  for  the  advocates  of  female 
education  ; but  its  promoters  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  whole  cost, 
since,  though  the  people  do  not  prevent  their  girls  from  going  to 
school,  still  they  do  not  care  about  having  them  educated,  and  so 
would  not  pay  money  to  obtain  that  end.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  District  there  are  numbers  of  private  classes  of 
from  6 to  20  boys,  kept  up  by  an  imperfectly  educated  class  of 
people.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Kamrup  are 
Vishnuvites ; and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  forms  of  worship 
and  religious  and  social  observances,  the  reading  or  hearing  of 
their  religious  books  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  life.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  shopkeepers,  chasds,  and  even  manjhis,  reading 
their  sacred  books  at  intervals  of  their  work.  In  these  private 
classes  nothing  beyond  reading  is  attempted ; and  they  are  held  so 
irregularly,  and  conducted  on  such  rude  principles,  that  they  must 
be  greatly  altered  before  any  real  benefit  can  result  from  them. 
The  number  of  these  reading  schools  the  Deputy-Inspector  estimates 
at  200,  and  the  number  of  pupils  at  2000 ; and  he  puts  down  the 
same  number  as  probably  attending  100  new  schools  started  by 
men  of  the  guru-mahdsay  class. 
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‘The  Deputy -Inspector  remarks  that  Muhammadans  do  not 
seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  our  schools  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  Hindus.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  reluctance 
on  their  part  to  educate  their  children,  or  from  any  national  pre- 
judices or  sentiments,  such  as  are  said  to  deter  their  brethren  in 
Bengal,  but  from  their  general  poverty  and  backwardness.  In  fact, 
the  Musalmans  of  Assam,  he  says,  are  more  like  the  lowest  classes 
of  Hindus,  in  proof  of  which  he  mentions  the  fact  that  amaj  is 
unknown  to  them  as  a body.  He  thinks  that  the  Persian  school 
in  Gauhdtf,  and  the  Persian  class  in  the  High  School,  and  the  dozen 
or  so  ?naktabs  in  the  mufassal , fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  Musalman 
population  of  Kamrup.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
not  correct  in  speaking  of  the  “general  poverty  and  backwardness” 
of  the  Musalman  population,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  in 
the  higher  and  middle-class  schools  in  the  District  the  proportion 
of  Hindu  to  Musalmdn  pupils  is  only  5 to  1 (while  the  total  Hindu 
population  is  more  than  1 1 times  the  Muhammadan) ; but  as 
regards  social  position,  we  find  that  of  the  287  Musalman  pupils, 
only  37,  who  are  found  in  the  High  School  and  middle -class 
schools,  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and  the  rest  to  the  lower 
classes. 

‘The  High  School. — The  Government  grant  to  this  institution 
was  reduced  during  the  year  from  Rs.  1 2,000  (^1 200)  to  Rs.  9000 
(^900).  To  meet  this  reduction,  the  rates  of  fees  of  all  classes  were 
raised,  one  English  teacher  was  provided  for  elsewhere,  certain 
minor  charges  (such  as  library  and  prize  money)  were  reduced,  and 
the  law  lecturer  is  no  longer  paid  from  the  general  fund,  but  has 
to  be  content  with  what  he  can  make  from  the  fees  of  the  law 
students. 

‘ The  establishment  now  consists  of  eight  English  masters,  a 
law  lecturer,  a surveying  master,  two  pandits , and  a maulvi.  The 
surveying  teacher  was  sanctioned  for  the  school  during  the  year 
under  report,  and  the  class  is  now  attended  by  nearly  100  lads. 
A Persian  class  was  also  opened  for  the  sake  of  the  Musalman 
students,  which  is  attended  by  28  boys. 

‘The  annexed  table  shows  the  comparative  strength  and  school- 
ing fees  of  the  institution  during  the  last  five  years  : — 
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Year. 

College  Department. 

School  Department. 

Number 

of 

Students. 

Fees  and  Fines 

Number 

of 

Student*. 

Fees  and  Fines. 

1868-69 

8 

£\z  18  0 

184 

£236  4 0 

1869-70,  .... 

15 

34  10  0 

193 

256  3 2 

1870-71,  .... 

17 

55  11  8 

222 

272  6 8 

1871-72,  .... 

6 

44  12  8 

208 

290  I I 2 

1872-73 

4 

30  17  8 

199 

310  6 8 

‘ There  has  been  a slight  falling  off  in  the  school  department, 
attributed  by  the  head-master  to  the  improved  condition  of  village 
schools.  This  I do  not  consider  to  be  the  explanation,  more 
especially  because  I do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  middle- 
class  English  schools  (which  are  the  schools  to  which  he  must  refer) 
has  improved  during  the  year.  I think  that  the  true  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enhanced  rate  of  fees,  on  account  of  which 
many  boys  go  to  middle  English  schools  who  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  the  High  School.  The  saving  of  two  or  three  annas  in  the 
month  is  considered  a sufficient  reason  for  going  to  an  inferior 
school. 

‘The  College  Department  is  in  anything  but  a thriving  con- 
dition. There  is  only  one  student  in  the  2d  year,  and  three  in 
the  1 st  year  classes.  At  the  First  Arts  Examination,  out  of  five 
candidates  not  one  passed. 

‘ The  Law  Department  is  also  in  a bad  state.  The  number  of 
students  has  been  continually  decreasing  since  January  1872. 
There  are  now  only  four  on  the  rolls.  At  a meeting  of  the  District 
committee  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  fees  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  5 
(16s.  to  1 os.). 

‘ Government  Middle-Class  Vernacular  Schools.— These 
are  six  in  number;  they  were  maintained  at  a yearly  cost  to  Govern- 
ment of  Rs.  2724  (^272,  8s.  od.),  and  were  attended  by  300 
pupils,  of  whom  227  were  Hindus,  61  Musalmdns,  and  12  of  other 
creeds.  Thus,  at  these  schools  the  Hindus  were  to  Musalmins 
in  the  proportion  of  7 to  2.  The  Gauhatf  vernacular  school  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  District.  It  had  175  students 
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on  its  rolls  on  the  31st  March.  It  sent  up  19  candidates  to  the 
Vernacular  Scholarship  Examination,  of  whom  14  passed. 

‘ Normal  School. — This  school  has,  since  its  establishment  in 
1866,  supplied  80  pdthsalds  with  gurus.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  35  students  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  2 were  Musalmans. 
There  is  a pathsdld  attached,  in  which  the  gurus  are  practised  in 
the  art  of  teaching. 

‘The  Aided  Higher-Class  School  at  Barpeta  is  the  only 
school  of  the  sort  in  Assam.  It  receives  a monthly  grant  from 
Government  of  Rs.  100(^10).  This  school  succeeded  in  passing 
a lad  at  the  last  entrance  examination.  Its  head-master  has  placed 
it  on  nearly  an  equal  footing  with  the  Government  District  schools 
of  the  Province.  The  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Barpeta  takes 
great  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  Subdivision,  and  it  is  partly 
to  him  that  the  success  of  this  school  is  due. 

‘ The  Aided  Middle  Schools  of  the  District  are  in  a bad  state  ; 
in  fact,  as  I stated  in  my  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  education 
in  my  circle,  they  are  barely  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
The  grant-in-aid  system  must  be  considerably  relaxed  in  favour  of 
Assam,  or  these  schools  must  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  wall.  (This 
was  written  before  the  new  rules  came  out.)  A notable  exception 
to  the  rule  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Gauhati  Aided  Persian 
School,  which  is  attended  by  23  Musalmdn  pupils  in  the  Persian, 
and  27  (Musalmans  and  Hindus)  in  the  vernacular  department.  Of 
the  50  on  the  rolls,  30  are  Musalmdns. 

‘ Pathsalas. — The  District  is  now  pretty  well  stocked  with  these 
useful  little  schools ; but  I feel  sure  that  an  addition  made  to  their 
number  would  prove  most  popular,  and  new  ones  could  be  started 
without  difficulty.  They  are  the  very  class  of  schools  which  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  people  of  Assam,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  “bear  fruit  an  hundredfold.”  During  the  year,  82  new 
pdthsalds  have  been  started, — 15  under  orders  of  the  31st  July,  and 
67  under  those  of  30th  September. 

‘Unaided  Schools. — The  Rev.  M.  B.  Comfort,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  has  four  uninspected  schools  under  his  charge, 
respecting  which  he  has  given  the  following  account : — 

‘ (x)  The  principal  school,  which  was  established  in  January  1872 
by  a lady  belonging  to  the  Mission,  he  calls  a Hill  Tribe  Normal 
School,  its  primary  object  being  to  prepare  teachers — Christian  men 
if  available — for  village  schools.  It  is  entirely  supported  by  funds 
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from  America.  Boys  who  come  from  a distance  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  Mission  compound,  and  receive  R.  i (2s.)  a week  to  cover 
the  expense  of  food  and  books.  The  school  is  opened  with  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  Assamese,  singing,  and  prayer.  Nine  young 
men  receive  stipends ; the  remaining  20  pupils  are  day  scholars. 
The  studies  range  from  those  adapted  to  beginners,  to  suitable  read- 
ing books,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  teachers  are 
Mi'kfrs  (Christian)  who  received  their  education  at  the  Novvgong 
Mission  Normal  School.  The  races  to  which  the  youths  attending 
this  school  belong  are — Garos  (Christian),  2 ; Cdcharis,  13  ; Mikirs, 
2 ; Hindus,  3 ; Doms,  9. 

‘ (2)  A village  school  at  Patorkusi  in  the  Beltala  ?nauza.  It  was 
started  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  people  are  nearly  all  Garos, 
but  have  been  so  long  settled  in  the  plains  that  they  use  only  the 
Assamese  language.  The  most  advanced  pupils  are  now  reading 
Bodhodciy  in  Bengali,  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Assamese,  and  are 
learning  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Attendance  was  20  boys  and  2 
girls.  Race — 20  Giros  and  2 Mfkirs. 

‘ (3)  A village  school  in  the  Garo  hills  south  of  Bardwar.  The 
teacher  is  a Christian  Garo,  formerly  connected  with  the  Mission 
Normal  School  at  Damra  in  Goalpird  District.  The  present 
number,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  connected  with  the  school, 
is  34.  All  are  Garos  except  one  lad,  who  comes  from  a Rabha 
Cachiri  family. 

‘ (4)  Another  village  school  opened  a few  months  ago  at  Wakol- 
para  in  the  Gdro  hills,  south  of  Chaigang.  It  has  been  commenced 
under  encouraging  circumstances.  There  is  already  an  attendance 
of  20  Garos.  The  teacher  is  a pupil  of  the  Nowgong  Hill  Tribe 
Normal  School. 

‘ I hope  Mr.  Comfort’s  application  for  aid  from  Government  will 
meet  with  success,  as  it  is  almost  solely  through  these  Missions  that 
education  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  hill  tribes.’ 

In  1875-76  the  number  of  schools  in  the  District  had  increased 
to  240,  and  the  pupils  to  5138. 

Postal  Statistics. — Between  the  years  1861-62  and  1865-66 
the  number  of  letters  received  at  the  Kamrup  post  office  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  having  risen  (including  newspapers,  parcels,  and 
books)  from  51,632  in  1861-62  to  196,345  in  1865-66;  in  1870-71 
the  total  fell  to  172,740.  The  number  of  letters,  newspapers, 
parcels,  and  books  despatched  from  the  District  increased  from 
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33,057  in  1861-62  to  190,846  in  1865-66.  I have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  number  of  letters,  etc.  despatched  from 
the  District  in  1870-71.  In  1861-62  the  total  postal  receipts 
amounted  to  ^119,  18s.  7d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^340,  ns.  4d. 
In  1865-66  the  receipts  were  ,£747,  18s.  nd.,  and  the  expenditure 
^1296,  8s.  2d.  In  1870-71  the  receipts  were  ^604,  8s.  4d., 
exclusive  of  ,£102,  2s.  6d.  receipts  from  sale  of  stamps  for  official 
correspondence,  which  were  introduced  in  1866.  The  total  receipts, 
therefore,  in  1870-71  were  ^706,  10s.  rod.  The  expenditure  in 
that  year  amounted  to  ^2833,  9s.  9d.  The  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.  received  at  and  despatched 
from  the  Kamrup  Post  Office,  for  the  years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and 
1870-71,  is  compiled  from  a return  specially  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Director-General  of  Post  Offices. 


Postal  Statistics  of  Kamrup  District  for  the  Years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


l86l-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Letters,  .... 
Newspapers,  . . 

Parcels,  .... 
Books,  .... 

Total,  . . . 

42,811 

7,091 

1,201 

529 

32,331 

157 

519 

50 

160,775 

29,001 

2,854 

3,713 

183,318 

3,866 

2,248 

1,414 

149,636 
1 1,266 

5,954 

5,884 

Materials  not 
received for 
this  column. 

51,632 

33,057 

196,345 

190,846 

172,740 

Sale  of  Postage 
Stamps,  . 

Cash  Collections,  . 
Total  Receipts, 
Total  Expenditure, 

£ d. 

Returns  not  forth- 
coming. 

1 19  18  7 
119  18  7 
340  1 1 4 

£ A d. 
403  13  II 

344  5 0 
747  J8  ii 
1296  8 2 

£ A d. 
296  I 9 

308  6 6 
604  8 4 * 

2833  9 9 

In  1875-76  the  District  contained  6 post  offices,  and  222,769 
covers  were  received  for  delivery. 

Administrative  Divisions.  — For  administrative  purposes, 
Kamrup  District  is  divided  into  the  two  following  Subdivisions. 
The  population  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  statements 

* Exclusive  of_£io2,  2s.  6d.,  receipts  from  sale  of  stamps  for  official  corre- 
spondence. Official  or  service  stamps  were  introduced  in  1S66. 
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i A and  iB  to  the  Census  Report  of  1872.  The  administrative 
statistics  are  derived  from  a special  report  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Deputy-Commissioner,  and  refer  to  the  year  1870-71. 

The  Sadr  or  Headquarters  Subdivision  contains  1315  villages 
or  townships,  and  75,773  houses.  Population — Hindus — males 

196,765,  and  females  179,233  ; total,  376,000,  or  90^5  per  cent,  of 
the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus, 
527  per  cent.  Muhammadans — males  20,365,  and  females  18,549; 
total,  38,914,  or  9-4  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  527  per  cent.  Buddhists — 
males  104,  and  females  78;  total,  182.  Proportion  of  males  in 
total  Buddhists,  57’i  per  cent.  Christians- — males  109,  and  females 
94;  total,  203,  or  ’i  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  Christians,  537  per  cent.  Other 
denominations  not  separately  classified  in  the  Census  Report — 
males  72,  and  females  92  ; total,  164.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
‘ others,’  437  per  cent.  Population  of  all  denominations — males 
217,415,  and  females  198,048;  total,  415,463.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Subdivisional  population,  5 2 '3  per  cent.  Average 
number  of  persons  per  village,  316;  ditto  per  house,  5 '5.  This 
Subdivision  comprises  the  police  circles  (i/iands)  of  Chaigang, 
Gauhati,  Kamalpur,  Khaliha,  Nalbfirf,  Rangia,  and  Tamalpur.  It 
contained  in  1870-71  eleven  magisterial  and  revenue  courts,  and  a 
police  force  of  234  officers  and  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Sub- 
divisional administration,  as  represented  by  the  courts  and  police,  is 
returned  at  ^10, 123. 

The  Barpeta  Subdivision,  established  in  March  1841,  contains, 
according  to  the  Census  Report,  334  villages  and  28,135  houses. 
Population — Hindus — males  71,596,  and  females  67,428;  total, 
139,024,  or  95 "i  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Propor- 
tion of  males  in  total  Hindus,  51 '5  per  cent.  Muhammadans — 
males  3603,  and  females  3306  ; total,  6909,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the 
Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans, 
52-1  per  cent.  Christian — 1.  Other  denominations — males  73, 
and  females  21 1;  total,  284,  or  '2  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘others,’  257  per  cent. 
Population  of  all  denominations — males  75,27 3,  and  females  70,945; 
total,  146,218.  Proportion  of  males  in  Subdivisional  population, 
5 1 -5  per  cent.  Average  number  of  persons  per  village,  438  ; ditto 
per  house,  5 2.  This  Subdivision  comprises  the  police  circles 
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( thanas ) of  Bajali,  Barpeta,  and  Rdha.  It  contained,  in  1870-71, 
three  magisterial  and  revenue  courts,  and  a police  force  of  49  men. 
The  total  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional  administration  is  returned 
at  ;£i983>  12s.  od. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — I have  two  separate  lists  of  parganas  or 
Fiscal  Divisions,  which  differ  very  materially, — one  furnished  by 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  District  in  1875,  who  returns  their 
number  at  75  ; and  an  older  one  compiled  from  a return  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  showing  the  area,  land  revenue,  etc.  of  the 
parganas  of  each  District  of  Bengal.  This  return  enumerates  116 
parganas ; the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  subse- 
quent return  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  being  that  of  late  years 
amalgamations  of  Fiscal  Divisions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  with  a view  to  reducing  the  number  and  simplifying  the 
collection  of  Government  revenue.  Government  being  the  superior 
landlord  of  the  whole  soil,  each  pargand  or  Fiscal  Division  is 
assigned  to  a separate  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
Government  collections.  I append  both  lists,  as  the  Board  of 
Revenue’s,  although  of  old  date,  gives  additional  information  to 
that  afforded  in  the  subsequent  list  furnished  to  me  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner’s  list  is  as  follows: — (1)  Bagai ; (2) 
Bdgribdri-Kholabdndd ; (3)  Bahajani-Chandkuchi ; (4)  Bako ; (5) 
Bangaon ; (6)  Baranti ; (7)  Barbansar;  (8)  Bdrdwdr  ; (9)  Bdrfgog ; 
(10)  Barpetd;  (11)  Barpeta  Station;  (12)  Batdsghild ; (13)  Behalf ; 
(14)  Beltdld ; (15)  Betnd ; (16)  Bhawdnipur ; (17)  Bholdgdon- 
Kharijd;  (18)  Bfjnf,  Purbd  Bfjnf,  and  Uttar  Bfjnf;  (19)  Chengd ; 
(20)  Chhapdguri ; (21)  Chhdi-dnf ; (22)  Chhdigdon,  and  Chhdigdon 
Kharija;  (23)  Chokdbdnsf ; (24)  Dakshin-Barikshettri ; (25)  Dakshin 
Bojalf ; (26)  Dakshin  Sarubansar;  (27)  Ddmkd;  (28)  Defilf ; (29) 
Dam-dama;  (30)  Dharmpur ; (31)  Dimarud;  (32)  Gauhdtf ; (33) 
Hdjo;  (34)  Hastindpur;  (35)  Jhargaon  ; (36)  Kaurbaha  and 
Kharija- Kaurbaha ; (37)  Kharija-Bdko ; (38)  Kharija-Bdranti ; (39) 
Kharijd-Belbdrf ; (40)  Kharija-Dimarud  ; (41)  Khdtd;  (42)  Luki ; 
(43)  Mddartdld;  (44)  Mdnikpur-Pdnbdrf ; (45)  Matdikhar;  (46) 
Nambar-bhog;  (47)  Naumdtf;  (48)  Nutan  Dehar;  (49)  Pakod ; 
(50)  Panbdrf ; (51)  Pdndurf ; (52)  Pdntan ; (53)  Paschim  Bdnbhog ; 
(54)  Paschim  Bdska ; (55)  Paschim  Kdchdrf  Mahdl ; (56)  Paschim 
Chamuria  ; (57)  Patf  Darrang ; (58)  Purbd  Bdnbhog;  (59)  Purbd 
Bojdlf ; (60)  Purbd  Chamuria;  (61)  Purbd  Kdchdrf  Mahdl;  (62) 
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Purba  Baska;  (63)  Purbd  Pdr  ; (64)  Ramdid;  (65)  Rdmsa ; (66) 
Ram';  (67)  Rupasi ; (68)  Sariho ; (69)  Sarukshettri ; (70)  Sinduri- 
ghopa-Sila;  (71)  Upar  Barbbog;  (72)  Uttar  Barkshettri;  (73) 
Uttar  Bdska;  (74)  Uttar  Bojdli ; and  (75)  Uttar  Sarubansar.  This 
list  is  exclusive  of  64  nisf-khiraj  estates  assessed  at  half-rates. 

The  Board  of  Revenue’s  Return  gives  the  following  list  of  116 
Fiscal  Divisions,  with  the  area,  number  of  estates,  amount  of  land 
revenue,  and  the  subordinate  Judge’s  court  which  has  jurisdiction 
in  each  : — 

(1)  Bagai  : area,  11,149  seres,  or  17-42  square  miles;  number  of 
estates,  2;  amount  of  annual  land  revenue,  ^249,  12s.  od. ; situated 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subordinate  Judge’s  court  at  Barpetd. 

(2)  Bagodi  : area,  8130  acres,  or  1270  square  miles;  4 estates  ; 
land  revenue,  ^133,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(3)  Bagribari  : area,  59,637  acres,  or  93-18  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^259,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(4)  Bahari  : area,  753  acres,  or  1-17  square  miles;  2 estates; 
land  revenue,  ^24,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(5)  Bahajani  : area,  13,49 3 acres,  or  2i’o8  square  miles;  33 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^363,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Rangid. 

(6)  Bako  : area,  8949  acres,  or  13-98  square  miles;  2 estates; 
land  revenue,  £ 212 , 4s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(7)  Bangaon  : area,  8866  acres,  or  13-85  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^3 51,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(8)  Baranti:  area,  9329  acres,  or  14-57  square  miles;  30  estates  ; 
land  revenue,  ^360,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(9)  Barbansar  : area,  10,990  acres,  or  1 7 • 1 7 square  miles;  50 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^392,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Rangid. 

(10)  Bardwar  : area,  18,889  acres,  or  29-51  square  miles;  3 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^690,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

( 1 1 ) Barigog:  area,  34,336  acres,  or  53 *65  square  miles;  139 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^876,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Rangid. 

(12)  Barpeta:  area,  48,713  acres,  or  76 • 1 1 square  miles;  10 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^372,  6s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(13)  Barpeta  Nij:  area,  894  acres,  or  1-39  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^16,  16s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(14)  Barpeta  Station  ; area,  672  acres,  or  ro5  square  miles  ; 2 
estates ; land  revenue,  ,£30,  12s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(15)  Bansmura  : area,  26,207  acres,  or  40-94  square  miles ; 2 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^39  ; court  at  Barpetd. 
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(16)  Batasghila  : area,  9134  acres,  or  i4'27  square  miles  ; 42 
estates ; land  revenue,  ^480,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(17)  Bejra  : area,  10,242  acres,  or  16  square  miles;  15  estates; 
land  revenue,  ^182,  10s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangid. 

(18)  Bekali  : area,  5002  acres,  or  7-81  square  miles;  2 estates; 
land  revenue,  ^233,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(19)  Beltala  : area,  29,276  acres,  or  4574  square  miles;  21 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^747,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(20)  Betna  : area,  13,456  acres,  or  21-02  square  miles;  20 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^471,  10s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangia. 

(21)  Bhabanipur:  area,  51,434  acres,  or  8076  square  miles;  7 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^435,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(22)  Bherbheri:  area,  672  acres,  or  1-05  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^25,  6s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(23)  Bholagaon  : area,  4498  acres,  or  7-02  square  miles;  1 
estate  ; land  revenue,  ^229  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(24)  Chandeochi  : area,  1882  acres,  or  2-94  square  miles;  10 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^142,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Rangid. 

(25)  Chapakhamar  : area,  31,168  acres,  or  4870  square  miles; 
1 estate ; land  revenue,  £4,  6s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(26)  Chenga  : area,  21,252  acres,  or  33-20  square  miles;  9 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^124;  court  at  Barpetd. 

(27)  Chenga  Taluk  : area,  1465  acres,  or  2-29  square  miles  ; 2 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ,£45  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(28)  Chhapaguri  : area,  72,451  acres,  or  113-20  square  miles  ; 4 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^702,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(29)  Chhapra  ; area,  3967  acres,  or  6-19  square  miles ; 1 estate  ; 
land  revenue,  ^17,  8s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(30)  Chhayani  : area,  24,995  acres,  or  39-05  square  miles;  65 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£1309,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(31)  Chhai-gaon  : area,  3141  acres,  or  4-90  square  miles;  5 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^182,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(32)  Chila;  area,  6279  acres,  or  9-81  square  miles;  7 estates  ; 
land  revenue,  ,£100,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(33)  Chokabausi  : area,  10,342  acres,  or  i6-i6  square  miles ; 3 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^338,  18s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(34)  Dakshin  Barkshattri  : area,  57,349  acres,  or  89-60  square 
miles;  7 estates;  land  revenue,  ^3 33,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(35)  Dakshin  Bojali  : area,  4679  acres,  or  7-31  square  miles; 
14  estates ; land  revenue,  ^205  ; court  at  Barpetd. 
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(36)  Dakshin  Sarubansar  : area,  23,925  acres,  or  3 7 *38  square 
miles ; 16  estates  ; land  revenue,  ^520,  6s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(37)  Dam  Dama;  area,  16,893  acres,  or  26-39  square  miles ; 1 
estate;  land  revenue,  ^219,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(38)  Damka:  area,  12,136  acres,  or  18-96  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^298,  16s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(39)  Derua  : area,  2644  acres,  or  4-13  square  miles;  2 estates; 
land  revenue,  ^74,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(40)  Dharmpur  : area,  18,888  acres,  or  29-51  square  miles;  93 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^1249,  6s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(41)  Dimarua  : area,  58,182  acres,  or  90-90  square  miles;  2 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ,£385  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(42)  Garhamara  : area,  573  acres,  or  0 89  of  a square  mile;  1 
estate;  land  revenue,  ^37,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangid. 

(43)  Garhkhola  : area,  71 11  acres,  or  irn  square  miles;  3 
estates;  land  revenue,  £16],  12s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(44)  Golaya  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2-06  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^24,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(45)  Hadira  : area,  6612  acres,  or  10-33  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^107,  14s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(46)  Hajo  : area,  53,008  acres,  or  82-82  square  miles  ; 46  estates  ; 
land  revenue,  ^542,  6s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(47)  Hastinapur  : area,  22,302  acres,  or  34-84  square  miles;  3 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^250  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(48)  Hatchang:  area,  8473  acres,  or  13-23  square  miles;  30 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£154,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangid. 

(49)  Jhargaon  : area,  14,583  acres,  or  22-78  square  miles;  1 
estate  ; land  revenue,  ,£205  ; court  at  Rangia. 

(50)  Kailanchuchi  : area,  2644  acres,  or  4-13  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^32,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(51)  Kanora  : area,  8681  acres,  or  13-56  square  miles  ; 1 estate  ; 
land  revenue,  ^36,  12s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(52)  Kaurbaha  : area,  13,236  acres,  or  20-68  square  miles;  10 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£221,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(53)  Khara-dhara  : area,  2516  acres,  or  3-93  square  miles;  1 
estate;  land  revenue,  ,£52,  10s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(54)  Kharija  Bako  : area,  3967  acres,  or  6-19  square  miles;  2 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^190,  8s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(55)  Kharija  Baranti  : area,  3967  acres,  or  6-19  square  miles ; 
11  estates;  land  revenue,  ^246,  10s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhati. 
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(56)  Kharija  Bholagaon  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2-06  square 
miles ; 1 estate ; land  revenue,  ^42,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(57)  Kharija  Chhaigaon  : area,  1156  acres,  or  r8o  square 
miles;  1 estate;  land  revenue,  ^41,  16s.  od.  ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(58)  Kharija  Dakshin  Bojali  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2-06  square 
miles  ; 6 estates ; land  revenue,  ^39,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(59)  Kharija  Depheli  : area,  6612  acres, or  io-33  square  miles; 
1 estate  ; land  revenue,  ^112,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(60)  Kharija  Damarua  : area,  30,818  acres,  or  48'i5  square 
miles;  2 estates;  land  revenue,  ^347;  court  at  Gauhati. 

(61)  Kharija  Belbari  : area,  3967  acres,  or  6'iq  square  miles; 
1 estate;  land  revenue,  ,£199,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(62)  Kharija  Garhamara  : area,  9560  acres,  or  rq'93  square 
miles  ; 1 estate;  land  revenue,  ^141,  iSs.  od.  ; court  at  Rangia. 

(63)  Kharija  Kaurbaha  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2 ‘6  square  miles  ; 
3 estates;  land  revenue,  ^67,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(64)  Kharija  Motaikhar  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2’6  square  miles  ; 
1 estate;  land  revenue,  ^27,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(65)  Kharija  Naugaon  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2-o6  square  miles  ; 
1 estate ; land  revenue,  ^50,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(66)  Kharija  Panduri  : area,  13,224  acres,  or  20’66  square 
miles;  14  estates;  land  revenue,  ^131,  16s.  od. ; court  at 
Rangia. 

(67)  Kharija  Paschim  Cachari  Mahal:  area,  2614  acres,  or 
4-o9  square  miles;  2 estates;  land  revenue,  ^76,  6s.  od. ; court  at 
Rangia. 

(68)  Kharija  Rani  : area,  1322  acres,  or  2'o6  square  miles;  1 
estate;  land  revenue,  ^54,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(69)  Khata  : area,  14,820  acres,  or  2j'i^  square  miles;  84 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^779,  4s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangia. 

(70)  Kholabanda  : area,  58,170  acres,  or  9o-89  square  miles  ; 2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^148,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(71)  Kusai-jhar  Mumela  : area,  1892  acres,  or  2^95  square 
miles  ; 2 estates ; land  revenue,  ^87,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(72)  Luki  : area,  48,965  acres,  or  76^50  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^893,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(73)  Madartala  : area,  10,841  acres,  or  i6'94  square  miles;  77 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£549,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Rangia. 

(74)  Madhyam  Bijni  :.area,  13,224  acres,  or  20-66  square  miles  ; 

1 estate ; land  revenue,  ^5,  1 2s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 
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(75)  Madhyam  Kardeguri  : area,  1169  acres,  or  1-82  square 
miles;  1 estate;  land  revenue,  £24,  2s.  od.  ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(76)  Manikpur  : area,  4972  acres,  or  776  square  miles;  8 
estates  ; land  revenue,  £262,  10s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(77)  Mayrapur  : area,  3159  acres,  or  4-93  square  miles;  1 
estate;  land  revenue,  £126,  16s.  od.;  court  at  GauMri. 

(78)  Nambarbhog:  area,  85,436  acres,  or  i33'49  square  miles; 
65  estates;  land  revenue,  £46 r,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(79)  Naumati  : area,  8041  acres,  or  12-56  square  miles;  6 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^305,  12s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(80)  Nutan-dehar  : area,  6242  acres,  or  975  square  miles; 
20  estates;  land  revenue,  ^429,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(81)  Orora  : area,  1998  acres,  or  3-12  square  miles;  12  estates; 
land  revenue,  ^103,  2s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 

(82)  Paka:  area,  17,292  acres,  or  27-01  square  miles;  26  estates; 
land  revenue,  ^366,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeti. 

(83)  Pakoa  : area,  11,411  acres,  or  1 7 *83  square  miles;  52 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^590,  16s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 

(84)  Panbari  Desh  : area,  10,898  acres,  or  17-02  square  miles; 
4 estates;  land  revenue,  ^381,  2s.  od.;  court  at  Gauhati. 

(85)  Panbari  Pargana  : area,  11,909  acres,  or  i8'6o  square 
miles;  17  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£432,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(86)  Panduri  : area,  20,196  acres,  or  3 1 *5 5 square  miles;  46 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^£544,  16s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 

(87)  Pantan:  area,  11,461  acres,  or  17-90  square  miles;  2 
estates  ; land  revenue,  ^259,  2s.  od.;  court  at  Gauhati. 

(88)  Paschim  Banbhag:  area,  11,562  acres,  or  i8-o6  square 
miles;  16  estates;  land  revenue,  £2 15,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(89)  Paschim  Bijni  : area,  26,446  acres,  or  41-32  square  miles; 
1 estate;  land  revenue,  ^84,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(90)  Paschim  Cachari  Mahal:  area,  13,239  acres,  or  20-68 
square  miles;  22  estates;  land  revenue,  ^474,  14s.  od.;  court 
at  Rangia. 

(91)  Paschim  Chamuria  : area,  18,702  acres,  or  29-22  square 
miles;  6 estates ; land  revenue,  ^311,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhati. 

(92)  Paschim  Tangani  of  Dwar  Basra  : area,  97,969  acres,  or 
153-07  square  miles;  4 estates;  land  revenue,  ,£802,  14s.  od. ; 
court  at  Barpeta. 

(93)  Pati  Darrang  : area,  47,241  acres,  or  73-81  square  miles; 
128  estates;  land  revenue,  ^1058,  10s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 
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(94)  Purba  Banbhog:  area,  13,917  acres,  or  2174  square  miles; 
58  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£745,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(95)  Purba  Bojali,  area,  10,940  acres,  or  i7'09  square  miles; 
37  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£369,  18s.  od.;  court  at  Barpetd. 

(96)  Purba  Bijni  : area,  6612  acres,  or  1073  square  miles;  3 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^124,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(97)  Purba  Cachari  Mahal:  area,  12,686  acres,  or  19-82 
square  miles;  16  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£101,  8s.  od. ; court  at 
Rangia. 

(98)  Purba  Chamuria:  area,  26,994  acres,  or  42-17  square  miles; 
11  estates;  land  revenue,  ^483,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(99)  Purba-par  : area,  19,834  acres,  or  30-99  square  miles;  96 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£598,  18s.  od. ; court  at  Rangia. 

(100)  Purba  Tangani  of  Dwar  Basra:  area,  16,519  acres,  or 
25-81  square  miles;  4 estates;  land  revenue,  ^279,  8s.  od.;  court 
at  Rangia. 

(101)  Ramdia  : area,  10,152  acres,  or  15-86  square  miles;  6 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^323,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Rangid. 

(102)  Rampara  : area,  2644  acres,  or  4-13  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^24,  2s.  od.;  court  at  Barpetd. 

(103)  Ramsa  : area,  12,093  acres,  or  18-89  square  miles;  39 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£298,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(104)  Rani:  area,  17,358  acres,  or  27-12  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^1141,  16s.  od. ; court  at  Gauhdti. 

(105)  Rupasi  : area,  64,483  acres,  or  100-75  square  miles;  4 
estates;  land  revenue,  ,£708,  8s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(106)  Sariha  : area,  9276  acres,  or  14-49  square  miles;  36 
estates;  land  revenue,  07,  8s.  od.;  court  at  Barpetd. 

(107)  Sarukshattri  : area,  51,337  acres,  or  8o’2i  square  miles; 
37  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£460,  16s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(108)  Sila  : area,  7556  acres,  or  ir8o  square  miles;  19  estates; 

land  revenue,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 

(109)  Sindurighopa  : area,  6678  acres,  or  10-43  square  miles; 
23  estates;  land  revenue,  jQ  188,  14s.  od.;  court  at  Gauhdti. 

(no)  Sualkuchi:  area,  2644  acres,  or  4-13  square  miles;  1 estate; 
land  revenue,  ^18;  court  at  Gauhdti. 

(in)  Uttar  Barkshattri  : area,  26,921  acres,  01-42-06  square 
miles;  6 estates;  land  revenue,  ^3gS,  2s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

(112)  Uttar  Bijni:  area,  26,446  acres,  or  41-32  square  miles; 
1 estate;  land  revenue,  ^39,  4s.  od. ; court  at  Barpetd. 
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( 1 1 3)  Uttar  Barbhog  : area,  73,354  acres,  or  114-61  square 
miles;  85  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£776,  16s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 

(114)  Uttar  Bojali:  area,  10,229  acres,  or  15 '98  square  miles; 
25  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£448,  14s.  od. ; court  at  Barpeta. 

( 1 1 5)  Uttar  Sarubansar:  area,  42,496  acres,  or  66-40  square 
miles;  49  estates;  land  revenue,  ^672,  6s.  od.;  court  at  Rangia. 

(116)  Uttar  Tangani  of  Dwar  Basra:  area,  149,201  acres,  or 
233-12  square  miles;  2 estates;  land  revenue,  ^1016,  10s.  od.; 
court  at  Rangia. 

Climate. — According  to  the  Civil  Surgeon,  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  District  is  76°,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  higher  than  90°. 
For  1871-72  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperatures  are 
returned  as  follows: — April,  maximum,  82°;  minimum,  70°;  mean, 
76°.  May,  max.,  83°;  min.,  710;  mean,  770.  June,  max.,  87°; 

min.,  79°;  mean,  83°.  July,  max.,  88°;  min.,  8o°;  mean,  84°. 
August,  max.,  88°;  min.,  790;  mean,  83-5°.  September,  max.,  87°; 
min.,  79°;  mean,  83°.  October,  max.,  87°;  min.,  710;  mean,  790. 
November,  max.,  78°;  min.,  65°;  mean,  71  -5°.  December,  max., 
720;  min.,  56°;  mean,  64°.  January  1872,  max.,  68°;  min.,  53°; 
mean,  60-5°.  February,  max.,  730;  min.,  57°;  mean,  65°.  March, 
max.,  83°;  min.,  65°;  mean,  74°.  The  mean  temperature  during 
the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows: — 1872,  73740;  1873,  7 7 -30°; 
1874,  76-81°;  1875,  76-90°.  The  rainfall  at  Gauhdti  for  the  eleven 
years  preceding  1873  averaged  70-12  inches  annually,  divided  as 
follows  according  to  the  season: — From  January  to  May,  2072 
inches;  from  June  to  September,  45 -6 1 inches;  from  October  to 
December,  379  inches.  The  rainfall  for  each  month  in  1873  at 
Gauhati  and  Barpeta  towns  is  returned  as  follows: — Gauhdti — 
January,  o'n  inches;  February,  0-53  inches;  March,  2-97  inches; 
April,  5-96  inches;  May,  7 '9 1 inches;  June,  10-57  inches;  July,  9-94 
inches;  August,  6-78  inches;  September,  4-92  inches;  October, 
0-32  inches;  November  and  December,  nil:  total,  50-01  inches,  or 
20'n  below  the  average  of  the  eleven  preceding  years.  Barpeta — 
January,  0-30  inches;  February,  nil;  March,  2-08  inches;  April, 
10-22  inches;  May,  7-09  inches;  June,  12-18  inches;  July,  23-02 
inches;  August,  10-21  inches;  September,  5-68  inches;  October, 
November,  and  December,  nil;  total  for  the  year,  70-78  inches. 
The  rainfall  at  Gauhdti  in  1874  and  1875  is  said  to  have  been 
considerably  below  the  average,  being  returned  at  39-48  and  54-72 
inches  respectively.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-east. 
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The  climate  has  a peculiar  effect  upon  Europeans,  who  generally 
complain  of  exceptional  languor  and  debility,  such  as  they  do  not 
experience  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  most  trying  part  of  the 
year  is  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  about  April  till  October. 
The  cold  weather  is  very  pleasant,  but  is  characterized  by  the 
daily  occurrence  of  dense  fogs,  which  occupy  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  seldom  roll  away  before  9 or  10  a.m. 

Medical  Aspect  : Diseases. — The  prevailing  diseases  among 
Europeans  are  malarious  fevers,  in  severe  cases  generally  conn 
plicated  with  hepatic  derangement  and  irritability  of  stomach. 
Worms  are  very  common,  especially  among  children  ; cases  of  tape- 
worm are  frequently  known  to  occur.  Natives  suffer  chiefly 
from  malarious  fevers,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  splenitis,  scorbutis, 
dropsy,  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  venereal  affections,  and  ulcers. 
Gauhati,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  a most  unhealthy  locality. 
It  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  for  about  two 
and  a half  miles,  stretching  southwards  in  the  direction  of  an 
extensive  swamp,  and  being  surrounded  by  a semicircle  of  hills, 
which  reach  down  to  the  river  both  above  and  below.  The  Civil 
Surgeon  reports  that  great  natural  obstacles  render  it  almost  an 
impossibility  to  effect  any  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town.  The  ground  behind  the  town  is  lower  than  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra;  and  when  the  river  rises, 
the  water  rushes  on  to  this  low  ground  through  the  channel  of  a 
small  stream,  which  in  the  dry  weather  discharges  itself  into  the 
Brahmaputra,  but  reverses  its  course  during  the  rains. 

Epidemics.  — Cholera  periodically  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
District  ; sporadic  cases  occur  during  the  rains  and  hot  weather. 
Small  pox  used  to  commit  great  ravages ; but  since  the  spread  of 
vaccination  it  has  decreased  in  a most  remarkable  manner,  and  the 
people  in  consequence  now  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  protective  measure.  In  seasons  of  epidemic,  the  poorer  classes 
always  suffer  the  most,  owing  no  doubt  to  their  filthy  habits,  want 
of  proper  food  and  shelter,  and  their  habitual  neglect  of  all  sanitary 
precautions.  Opium-eating  has  a most  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  people,  those  addicted  to  this  practice  being  much 
more  liable  to  succumb  to  disease  than  others. 

Cattle  Diseases  of  a fatal  type  are  very  common  in  Assam. 
I extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  a report  on  the  subject 
drawn  up  by  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Kdmrup  in  1868: — ‘Several 
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diseases  have  prevailed  during  the  year,  such  as  guti  (cattle  small- 
pox), chapka,  bhokhld,  etc. ; but  the  affection  which  has  committed 
the  most  extensive  ravages  is  known  among  the  Assamese  by  the 
names  of  maur,  sendi-tnaur , johohi-marki,  etc.,  signifying  a disease 
resembling  a combination  of  cholera  and  dysentery.  Maur  appears 
to  be  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  paschima  of  Bengal. 
This  disease  prevailed  with  great  severity  throughout  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  cattle  that 
have  perished.  Not  only  cattle,  but  also  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  etc. 
have  fallen  victims ; and  even  wild  animals  seem  not  to  have 
escaped  its  influence,  as  tigers,  buffaloes,  and  deer  have  been  found 
dead,  evidently  from  a similar  disease.  The  chief  symptoms  are 
the  following : — At  the  commencement,  the  animal  appears  languid, 
stands  apart  from  its  neighbours,  the  skin  dries,  the  ears  droop, 
and  it  refuses  food,  although  a little  may  be  eaten  the  first  day. 
There  is  an  intense  desire  for  liquids.  About  the  second  day,  a 
clear  viscid  discharge  takes  place  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
the  abdomen  gets  extended,  and  diarrhoea  sets  in.  The  animal 
now  refuses  all  food ; no  rumination ; the  only  apparent  desire 
being  for  water;  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  discharges 
change  their  character  and  soon  become  offensive;  they  grow 
very  liquid  and  frequent,  containing  blood,  mucus,  etc.,  and  the 
animal  is  soon  from  extreme  exhaustion  obliged  to  lie  down.  The 
symptoms  go  on  increasing  in  severity,  death  generally  occurring 
between  the  second  and  third  day,  and  in  some  cases  in  a shorter 
period.  The  desire  for  liquids  is  a most  prominent  feature  in  the 
symptoms  from  the  commencement.  So  long  as  their  strength 
permits,  they  make  every  effort  to  reach  water,  and  if  successful, 
the  large  quantity  they  drink  accelerates  the  fatal  issue.  On  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  edges  of  tanks  and  marshes  it  is  common  to 
find  animals  either  dead  or  dying.  The  following  are  the  chief  post 
mortem  appearances  presented  in  the  cases  I examined  : — Signs  of 
severe  purging  before  death ; abdomen  greatly  distended ; foetid 
discharges  from  nose  and  mouth,  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  some  cases  ulceration  ; inflammation  of  the 
conjunctivse.  On  opening  the  body,  I found  a general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  also  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  extending  to  the  bronchial  tubes ; enlargement 
and  inflammation  of  the  cervical  glands  ; lungs,  as  a rule,  not 
much  affected ; effusion  into  pericardium  ; right  side  of  heart  filled 
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with  clotted  blood ; liver  and  kidneys  congested ; gall  bladder 
greatly  distended  with  bile  ; the  different  stomachs  much  distended 
with  wind,  and  containing  a little  food  and  numbers  of  parasites — 
the  latter  are,  however,  said  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in 
healthy  animals ; general  inflammation  throughout  the  intestinal 
tract,  with  commencement  of  ulceration  in  some  parts  j but  I saw 
no  cases  of  severe  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  The  bladder  con- 
tained a small  quantity  of  high-coloured  urine.  The  disease  is  very 
fatal,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  attacked  die ; that  it  is  highly  infectious,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  disease  appears,  the  natives  consider 
that  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  herds,  is  at  once  to  completely 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  diseased  and  the  healthy 
animals.  Goats  placed  in  sheds  with  affected  cattle  contract  the 
disease  and  die.  A tea-planter  residing  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Gauhdtf,  who  has  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  furnishing  me  with 
what  information  he  could  collect,  reports  that  near  his  garden 
there  is  a hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
graze ; on  one  side  of  the  hill  the  above  disease  raged  with 
great  violence,  whilst  on  the  other  not  a case  was  known  to  occur. 
The  nature  of  the  land  and  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  hill  are 
very  similar ; and  the  only  reason  he  could  assign  for  the  cattle  on 
one  side  being  exempt  was,  that  they  had  no  communication  with 
those  which  were  suffering  from  the  disease  on  the  other.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  some  cases  of  recovery  that  the  animals  have 
become  blind,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  some  instances  total  disorgani- 
zation of  the  structure  of  the  eye  has  taken  place.  Treatment  of 
the  disease  is  generally  of  little  avail.  Although  some  animals 
which  I treated  did  recover,  they  were  so  few  that  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  any  particular  method 
of  treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  cause  for  the 
production  of  such  a disease,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
active  principle  at  work  may  be  very  similar  to  the  poison  of  malaria. 
The  affection  appears  during  the  rains  and  hot  season  to  a certain 
extent  annually,  but  generally  several  years  intervene  between 
epidemic  visitations.  The  rainfall  has  been  much  less  than  usual 
during  the  present  year  (1868),  and  this  may  probably  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  increased  virulence  of  the  disease. 

‘ Guti,  or  cattle  small-p.ox,  has  also  prevailed  during  the  year,  but 
to  a much  less  extent  than  the  disease  just  noticed.  In  small-pox, 
vol.  1.  G 
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death  generally  takes  place  before  the  eruption  has  time  to  develop 
itself.  If  the  animal  has  strength  to  survive  until  the  eruption 
appears,  the  natives  look  upon  the  case  as  comparatively  safe. 

‘ Chapkd  or  khurd  and  bhokhld  cases  have  occurred,  but  to  a 
very  small  extent.  In  chapkd  an  eruption  occurs,  chiefly  affect- 
ing the  feet,  mouth,  etc.  Ulcers  form,  and  if  not  carefully 
looked  after,  maggots  are  developed  in  the  sores.  Bhokhld  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  throat  or  trachea,  causing  great  difficulty  in 
swallowing.’ 

Vital  Statistics  have  been  collected  for  many  years  past 
throughout  Kamrup,  as  in  the  rest  of  Assam  Proper,  through  the 
agency  of  the  mauzdddrs,  and  not  by  the  chaukidars  as  in  Bengal. 
The  Assam  system  is  thus  described  : — ‘ The  mauzaddr  of  each 
viauza  enters  in  his  daily  register  the  casualties  as  they  occur, 
from  information  supplied  by  the  mandals,  heads  of  villages,  and 
relatives.  He  then  submits  a weekly  return  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  thand , who  in  his  turn  forwards  a register  of  the  entire  thand, 
through  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  to  the  Civil  Surgeon 
or  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  District.’  These  returns  appear 
to  indicate  a gradual  improvement  in  registration,  and  contrast 
favourably  with  the  chauktddr'i  system  in  force  in  the  neighbour- 
ing District  of  Godlpard.  In  1874  the  results  showed  a proportion 
of  2 1 -2  deaths  per  thousand,  against  13 ‘3  7 *n  the  previous  year, 
and  against  io-8  in  Godlpdra.  In  1875,  however,  the  proportion  of 
registered  deaths  throughout  the  District  was  as  low  as  9^2  per 
thousand  of  the  population. 

Since  the  commencement  of  1873  a new  system  has  been 
introduced  by  the  side  of  the  old,  in  accordance  with  which  more 
accurate  figures  are  obtained  from  certain  selected  areas  in  town 
and  country.  In  Kamrup  District  the  urban  area  chosen  is  the 
town  of  Gauhatf,  with  an  area  of  2 square  miles,  and  a population 
of  11,492  persons  ; the  rural  area  is  the  village  of  Dharmapur  with 
its  neighbourhood,  containing  an  area  of  30  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  23,469  persons.  In  the  town  of  Gauhatf  the  Civil 
Surgeon  himself  keeps  a daily  register,  assisted  by  a muharrir , who 
receives  from  the  municipality  Rs.  15  a month,  or  ^Ci8  per  annum. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  warned  to  report  all  casualties,  and  a 
fine  of  Rs.  5 (10s.)  may  be  inflicted  for  non-compliance.  The 
Dharmapur  area  has  been  subdivided  into  4 sections,  each  of  which 
is  supervised  by  a muharrir  on  Rs.  6-8  a month  ; total  cost,  ^31, 
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4s.  per  annum.  Information  is  obtained  through  the  ?nandals,  and 
tested  by  constant  visits  to  the  villages ; weekly  returns  are  sub- 
mitted. In  the  year  1874  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
town  area  was  213,  or  18-5  per  thousand;  in  the  rural  area,  1312, 
or  55 '9  per  thousand ; making  a ratio  in  the  combined  area  of  43 -6 
per  thousand.  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  thus  distributed 
according  to  their  causes  : — Cholera,  790  ; bowel  complaints,  328  ; 
fevers,  231;  small-pox,  69;  snake  - bite  and  wild  beasts,  5; 
accidents,  4 ; all  other  causes,  98.  The  births  registered  in  the 
same  year  were — in  the  urban  area,  52  males,  and  28  females;  total, 
80,  or  6 9 per  thousand  : in  the  rural  area,  365  males,  and  324 
females ; total,  689,  or  29^3  per  thousand  ; making  a ratio  for  the 
combined  areas  of  2 1 '9  per  thousand. 

Sanitation,  etc. — The  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Assam 
for  1874  gives  the  following  details: — ‘In  Gauhdtf,  under  the 
influence  of  the  municipality,  sanitation  has  made  real  progress. 
Each  member  of  this  body  has  a quarter  of  the  town  assigned 
to  him  for  supervision.  The  large  tanks,  from  which  much  of 
the  water  supply  is  derived,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Polluting 
the  tanks  in  any  way  is  punishable  by  a bye-law.  The  streets 
are  clean,  the  surface  drains  open  and  free  from  obstructions,  and 
the  inhabitants,  both  European  and  native,  are  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  conservancy  of  the  grounds  about  their  houses.  The  extensive 
bils  which  surround  the  town  towards  the  south  render  it  unhealthy ; 
but  a scheme  is  under  consideration  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
largest  of  these,  the  Chola  btl* 

Charitable  Dispensary. — Up  to  1875  there  was  only  one  dis- 
pensary in  Kdmrup  District,  in  the  town  of  Gauhatf.  The  following 
are  the  statistics  for  1874,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year : — Total  in-door  patients  treated,  209  against  186;  daily  average, 
8-64  against  8-24;  percentage  of  deaths  to  total  treated,  1770 
against  1774;  total  out-door  patients,  972  against  793;  daily 
average,  28'84  against  21 '90.  The  total  income  in  1874,  including 
a balance  of  jQ 62,  was  ^235,  12s.  rod. ; of  which  ^84  came  from 
Government,  £ 52  from  European  and  £12  from  Native  subscrip- 
tions, and  ^26  from  local  funds.  The  expenditure,  including  a 
balance  of  ^69,  amounted  to  ^166,  is.  2d. ; of  which  ^72  was  for 
salaries,  ^51  for  servants’  wages,  and  ^31  for  dieting  of  sick.  In 
1875  a new  dispensary  \yas  opened  at  the  Subdivisional  station  of 
Barpeta.  The  total  number  of  in-door  patients  at  both  these  insti- 
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tutions  in  that  year  was  161,  of  whom  21  died.  The  out-door 
patients  who  received  relief  numbered  1159. 

The  native  medical  practitioners  ( kabiraj ) have  a numerous  list  of 
drugs  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  but  their  mode  of  treatment  generally 
consists  rather  in  religious  ceremonies  and  imaginary  remedies  than 
in  the  use  of  any  medicinal  agents. 
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ARRANG  (Durrung),  a District  of  Central  Assam,  lying 


along  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  situated 
between  26°  14'  o"  and  270  o'  o"  north  latitude,  and  910  45'  o"  and 
93°  5°'  °"  east  longitude.  It  contains  an  area,  as  ascertained  by 
the  recent  Revenue  Survey  conducted  between  1871  and  1876, 
of  34i8‘26  square  miles,  and  a population  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1872  at  236,009  souls.  The  chief  town,  which  is  also 
the  Civil  Station  of  the  District,  is  Tezpur,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bhairavf  with  the  Brahmaputra,  in  26°  37'  20"  north 
latitude,  and  92°  50'  30"  east  longitude. 

Boundaries. — The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Bhutia,  Daphld,  and  Akd  hills ; on  the  east  by  the 
Maramamdi  river  and  the  District  of  Lakhimpur ; on  the  south  by 
the  Brahmaputra ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Barnadi  river  and  the 
District  of  Kdmnip. 

Jurisdiction. — There  is  no  difference  between  the  boundaries 
of  the  civil,  criminal,  and  revenue  jurisdictions  of  the  District,  as 
a whole ; but  the  revenue  administration  of  mahdls  Konapara  and 
Chutid,  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Mangalddi  Subdivision, 
is  conducted  from  the  Headquarters  Station  of  Tezpur.  A 
curious  fluctuating  jurisdiction  in  a portion  of  the  District  to 
the  north  - west  prevailed  during  the  time  of  the  Aham  kings. 
The  tract  of  country  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hill  ranges  was  ceded  to  the  Bhutids  by  the  Rajd  of  Assam  for 
a period  of  eight  months  in  each  year,  in  order  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  cultivating  rice  and  other  necessaries,  which 
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they  could  not  raise  for  themselves  on  their  bleak  native  moun- 
tains. In  consideration  of  this  grant,  the  Bhutias  consented  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Assam  Raja  of  articles  manufactured  or 
produced  in  the  mountains;  while  the  latter  was  to  enjoy  undis- 
puted jurisdiction  over  the  tract  for  the  remaining  four  months 
of  each  year,  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  This  curious  system  was  continued  for  a few  years 
after  the  British  conquest  of  Assam,  until  1839-40,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misrule  of  the  Bhutias,  and  their  failure  to  pay 
the  stipulated  tribute,  the  claims  of  the  Bhutia  chiefs  to  these 
Dwars  and  their  right  to  levy  tribute  from  the  inhabitants  were 
compounded  for  an  annual  payment  of  ^500,  which  was  reckoned 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  average  profit  which  they  obtained  from  the 
land.  The  revenue  at  present  (1876)  derived  from  this  tract  by 
the  British  Government  amounts  to  ^5183. 

General  Aspect  of  the  District. — The  District  of  Darrang 
consists  of  a strip  of  level  land  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  a hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  of  an  average  width  of  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to  south. 
A range  of  small  hills,  under  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  runs 
parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  Brahmaputra.  The  District  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  long  grass  jungle,  with  scattered  patches 
of  rice-fields,  and  a few  cotton  or  other  trees  rising  out  of  the  sea 
of  tangled  vegetation. 

Mountains.  — There  are  no  high  mountains  in  the  District; 
the  only  elevated  tracts  consist  of  a range  of  low  hills  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  clothed  with  grass  and 
forest  trees,  which  sweep  outwards  in  a crescent  shape  from  the 
Bhairavf  to  the  Brahmaputra.  These  hillocks  are  estimated  to 
cover  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  square  miles. 

River  System. — The  principal  river  is  the  Brahmaputra,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Darrang  throughout  its  entire 
length,  and  is  navigable  by  river  steamers  and  the  largest  sized 
native  boats  throughout  the  year.  The  other  rivers  are  all 
tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  most  important  being  the 
following: — (1)  The  Bhairavi,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Aka 
hills,  and  which,  after  flowing  a somewhat  tortuous  course  from  north 
to  south,  empties  itself  in  the  great  river  near  the  town  of  Tezpur. 
It  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  trading  boats  of  a hundred 
maunds , or  say  four  tons  burden;  (2)  Ghiladharf,  (3)  Jia  Dhanes- 
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wan',  (4)  Nondi,  and  (5)  Barnadi'.  All  these  rivers  rise  in  the 
mountain  ranges  beyond  the  frontier,  and  flowing  from  north  to 
south,  empty  themselves  into  the  Brahmaputra.  They  are  all 
reported  to  be  navigable  by  native  trading  boats  of  a hundred 
maunds , or  say  four  tons  burden,  throughout  the  year.  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  about  twenty-six  other  small  rivers  and  streams, 
navigable  by  craft  of  fifty  maunds,  or  two  tons  burden,  during  the 
rains.  The  Barnadi  and  Nondi  have  diverged  in  recent  times 
from  their  original  courses,  and  formed  new  channels  through  some 
of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  District.  The  banks  of  all  the  rivers 
are  alternately  abrupt  and  sloping,  there  being  a change  every  mile 
or  so,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  twistings  of  the  channel; 
the  current  accordingly  sets  from  one  side  to  the  other,  cutting 
away  the  bank  where  it  strikes.  The  banks  are  mostly  covered  with 
jungle,  and  the  beds  are  either  sandy  or  muddy.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Bhairavl,  none  of  the  rivers  form  any 
important  islands.  Two  rivers,  the  Bhola  and  Lakshmi,  run  a 
subterraneous  course  for  some  miles.  After  their  exit  from  the 
hills,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  their  waters  disappear, 
and  only  come  to  the  surface  some  miles  lower  down.  The  same 
peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the  smaller  rivers  in  the  Eastern 
Dwdrs  attached  to  Goalpdrd  District,  and  in  the  Western  Dwars 
attached  to  Jalpdigurl  ( Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  vol.  x.,  Jal- 
paiguri  District,  pp.  224,  225).  The  Brahmaputra  expands  into 
marshes  at  several  places.  There  are  many  fords  across  the 
smaller  rivers,  but  the  Brahmaputra  and  Bhairavf  are  not  fordable 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  There  are  no  important  lakes,  canals, 
or  artificial  watercourses  in  the  District.  The  ascertained  loss  of 
life  from  drowning  during  the  year  1870  was  forty-seven. 

Uses  to  which  the  Water  of  the  District  is  put. — The 
towns  containing  a population  which  gains  its  subsistence  to  a 
great  extent  by  river  traffic  are  Bishndth,  Tezpur,  and  Mangaldai, 
all  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  principal 
traffic  carried  on  is  in  tea,  india-rubber,  mustard-seed,  and  lac.  No 
river  or  stream  in  the  District  is  anywhere  applied  as  a motive 
power  for  turning  machinery ; and  as  all  the  rivers  are  broad,  slow, 
and  shallow,  except  during  the  rains,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of 
their  being  so  utilised.  The  streams  and  watercourses  are  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  in  mahals  Burigumi,  Chatgdrf,  Khdling,  and  Kariapara,  where 
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the  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  Cacharis.  In  these 
Dwars  the  crops  are  always  good,  and  even  in  years  of  drought, 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  the  harvest  is  never  less  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  usual  abundant  one.  However  scanty  the  rain- 
fall, the  cultivators  can  secure  a good  harvest  by  means  of  artificial 
irrigation,  which  in  such  a case  they  make  use  of  to  the  utmost. 
In  the  remaining  mahals,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the 
District,  viz.  Des  Darrang,  Chutih,  Chardwar,  Naodwar,  and  Chaid- 
war,  there  is  no  lack  of  streams  and  watercourses  which  are 
equally  available  for  the  same  purpose ; but  here  the  population 
consists  almost  entirely  of  Hindus,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
utilise  the  means  at  their  disposal,  but  would  rather  see  their  crops 
fail  by  drought.  They  depend  entirely  upon  the  local  rainfall. 

Fisheries. — Eighteen  small  fisheries  are  rented  in  the  District, 
the  fishing  towns  being  Bishnath,  Tezpur,  Chutia,  and  Mangaldai. 
The  revenue  derived  by  Government  from  this  source  amounted 
to  ,£121  in  1852,  ^329  in  1870,  and  ^371  in  1875.  The  fisheries 
are  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  Census  Report 
returns  the  number  of  members  of  Hindu  fishing  and  boating  castes 
at  10,080,  or  4-27  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  The  Muham- 
madans form  only  5^9  percent,  of  the  population,  and  the  fishermen 
of  this  religion  would  not  materially  add  to  the  proportion  given 
above.  No  rivers  or  marshes  are  embanked  for  purposes  of  re- 
clamation, but  two  embankments  have  been  constructed  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Nonii  from  flooding  the  fields. 
The  rivers  and  marshes  are  nowhere  utilised  as  cane  or  reed  pro- 
ducing grounds,  nor  is  long-stemmed  rice  cultivated. 

Lines  of  Drainage. — The  surface  water  of  the  District  is  carried 
off  by  the  numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the  hills  beyond  the 
northern  boundary,  and  which  run  from  north  to  south  into  the 
Brahmaputra. 

Mineral  Products. — No  mines  are  worked  in  the  District,  but 
the  Bhairavi  river  is  said  to  yield  gold  dust  of  a superior  quality. 
Gold-washing  is  also  carried  on  in  several  other  streams.  Lime- 
stone of  an  inferior  quality  is  found  in  the  Bamadf ; and  travertine 
of  a superior  kind  and  in  large  quantities  is  procurable  from  the 
beds  of  the  Nonai  and  Jia  Dhaneswarf  rivers,  just  beyond  the  British 
frontier.  The  travertine  has  been  found  to  contain  about  90  per 
cent,  of  pure  lime.  Coal  is  also  found  along  the  Bargang  and 
Dikal  rivers,  but  beyond  the  frontier.  Even  if  it  were  not  on 
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foreign  territory,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  profitably  work  the  mines,  owing  to  want  of 
means  of  transport. 

Jungle  Products. — A small  quantity  of  lac  is  produced  in 
Darrang,  and  a few  Miki'rs  and  Mfris  gain  a subsistence  by  collect- 
ing and  trading  in  jungle  products,  such  as  cane,  cotton,  etc.  Very 
few  people  live  by  pasturing  cattle  in  the  forest. 

Forests. — A small  forest  revenue  is  derived  from  royalties  paid 
on  timber  cut  in  Government  forests  for  boat -building,  logs  for 
house-building,  or  for  other  purposes.  Six  extensive  forest  reserves 
have  been  recently  declared  in  Darrang  District.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

(1)  The  Dwar  Khaling  forest  reserve,  consisting  of  6242  acres, 
skirting  the  Bhutan  hills,  and  situated  between  theNonai  and  Bhola 
tiadis. 

(2)  The  Balip^ra  forest  reserve,  comprising  an  estimated  area  of 
44,800  acres  or  70  square  miles,  and  bounded  as  follows  : — On  the 
north  by  the  line  fixed  by  the  British  Boundary  Commissioner, 
between  the  Aka  hills  and  British  territory,  from  the  Mansiri  river 
to  the  Bhorolf  river;  on  the  east  by  the  Bhoroli  river  from  the 
British  frontier  to  the  Miri  village,  and  a survey  line  west  of  this 
village ; on  the  south  by  a survey  line  running  east  and  west  from 
the  Mm  village  to  the  Mansiri  river;  on  the  west,  by  the  Mansiri 
river  from  the  southern  boundary  to  the  British  frontier  on  the 
north. 

(3)  The  Bhomaraguri  forest  reserve,  containing  an  estimated  area 
of  3867  acres,  and  bounded  as  follows : — On  the  north  and  west 
by  the  base  of  the  Bhomaraguri  hill ; on  the  south  by  the  river 
Brahmaputra ; and  on  the  west  by  a channel  of  the  river  Bhairavi. 

(4)  The  Naodwar  forest  reserve,  containing  an  area  of  52,480 
acres  or  82  square  miles,  and  bounded  as  follows : — On  the  north 
by  the  line  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Commissioner  between  the  Aka 
hills  and  British  territory,  from  the  Bhorolf  river  to  the  Bar  Dikrai 
river;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Bar  Dikrii  river  from  its  exit 
from  the  Aka  hills  to  its  junction  with  the  Bhairavf  river ; on  the 
west  by  the  Bhorolf  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Bar  Dikrai  up 
to  the  point  of  its  exit  from  the  Akd  hills. 

(5)  The  Garum^rf  sal  forest  reserve,  containing  an  area  of  205 -i8 
acres,  and  bounded  as  follows : — On  the  north  by  the  southern 
boundary  of  a grant  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  Agra  Bank ; on 
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the  east  by  a survey  line  running  in  a south-easterly  direction  from 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  above  grant,  to  the  junction  of  a small 
stream  with  the  Mara  Bhoroh' ; on  the  south  by  the  Mara  Bhorolf, 
and  a survey  line  running  from  the  latter,  and  measuring  1255  feet 
in  length ; on  the  west  by  a survey  line  running  due  north  from 
the  south-western  comer  of  the  reserve  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  above-named  grant  of  waste  land,  and  measuring  8701  feet  in 
length. 

(6)  The  Chardwdr  rubber  plantation,  containing  an  area  of  80 
square  miles,  and  bounded  as  follows  : — On  the  north  by  the 
frontier  line  between  Bhutan  and  the  Aka  hills,  and  British  terri- 
tory, from  the  Belsorf  river  on  the  west  to  the  Mansiri  river  on  the 
east ; on  the  east  by  the  Mansiri  river  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
British  territory  to  a point  situated  about  a mile  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  KherkoM  koli  with  the  Mansiri;  on  the  south  by  a 
straight  line  running  due  west  from  the  before-mentioned  point  on 
the  Mansiri  river,  through  the  southern  side  of  the  Moran  pukri 
to  a second  point  on  the  Dipota  nadi , thence  up  the  latter  stream 
about  one  mile  to  a third  point,  thence  a straight  line  running  due 
west  from  the  third  mentioned  point  on  the  Dipota  nadi  to  a fourth 
point  on  the  Belsiri  river;  on  the  west  by  the  Belsirf  river  from 
the  fourth  mentioned  point  upwards  to  the  spot  where  it  enters 
British  territory. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  realized  in  1874-75  from  the  direct 
sale  of  timber,  or  from  royalties  on  the  sale  of  timber,  amounted  to 
^152,  6s.  od.  The  rubber  trees  in  the  Chardwar  caoutchouc  re- 
serve, and  indeed  in  similar  reserves  in  all  other  Assam  Districts 
except  the  Garo  Hills,  are  not  yet  allowed  to  be  tapped.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  scattered  trees,  this  restriction  cannot  be  enforced. 
Formerly,  the  purchase  of  rubber  was  a Government  monopoly.  The 
Assam  Government  used  to  lease  out  the  right  to  purchase  rubber 
from  native  collectors  over  large  and  loosely  defined  tracts.  Nomi- 
nally, the  farm  was  only  of  the  right  to  purchase  rubber  grown 
within  revenue  limits  ; but,  practically,  the  farmer  monopolized  the 
right  to  purchase  all  rubber,  whether  collected  on  foreign  territory 
or  within  our  territory,  but  beyond  revenue  limits.  This  system 
was  put  a stop  to  in  May  1872,  chiefly  for  political  reasons.  In 
1870,  the  right  of  collecting  rubber  in  Darrang  was  leased  for  ^1422. 

Feiue  Naturae. — Darrang  swarms  with  elephants,  tigers,  rhino- 
ceros, buffaloes,  bison,  deer  of  many  kinds,  bears,  pigs,  etc.  These 
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wild  animals  inhabit  the  large  wastes  of  reed  and  grass  jungle,  and 
occasionally  do  considerable  harm  to  the  crops.  Since  1874-75, 
the  District  has  been  divided  into  seven  mahals  or  partitions,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  elephants  by  means  of  stockades  or  kheddds. 
The  right  of  elephant-hunting  in  these  tracts  is  put  up  to  auction  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  lessee  is  only  allowed  to  hunt  for 
six  months,  viz.  from  1st  October  to  31st  March.  In  addition 
to  his  payment  for  the  right  to  hunt,  he  has  to  pay  a royalty  of 
jQio  for  every  animal  captured  ; and  the  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  purchase  all  elephants  from  the  lessee  which  range 
from  6 to  7^  feet  high  for  £60.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  this  source,  including  royalty,  during  1874-75  and  1875-76 
was  ^307,  4s.  od.  The  figures  for  the  two  years  are  given  in  a 
lump,  as  the  tracts  were  leased  for  that  period.  Recent  orders, 
however,  have  been  issued  that  these  hunting  tracts  are  to  have  rest, 
and  they  will  not  be  hunted  again  for  a couple  of  years.  The  yearly 
cost  of  keeping  down  wild  beasts  amounted  to  about  ^50  in  1870, 
and  to  ^172  in  1875.  The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  higher 
rates  of  rewards  now  paid  for  the  destruction  of  tigers  and  leopards. 
In  1870,  the  rewards  paid  for  killing  these  animals  were  Rs.  5 (10s.) 
and  Rs.  2.  8.  o (5s.)  respectively;  but  in  1873  the  rewards  were 
increased  to  Rs.  25  (£2,  10s.  od.)  for  a tiger,  and  Rs.  5 (10s.) 
for  a leopard.  No  rewards  are  given  for  snake -killing.  In  1870 
twenty-five  deaths  were  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  wild  beasts, 
and  ten  to  have  resulted  from  snake  bites.  Small  game,  such  as 
florican,  partridge,  snipe,  quail,  wild  duck,  etc.,  exist  in  abundance. 
There  is  no  trade  carried  on  in  wild-beasts’  skins,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  fisheries  and  elephant-hunting,  the  feres  natures  are 
not  made  to  contribute  towards  the  wealth  of  the  District. 

Population. — Prior  to  1871-72,  there  had  been  no  systematic 
attempt  towards  obtaining  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  people. 
In  1840,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  Assam,  men- 
tions the  population  of  Darrang  as  numbering  about  80,000  souls. 
In  1870,  the  Deputy  - Commissioner  estimated  it  at  202,179. 
During  the  year  1871-72,  the  first  regular  Census  of  the  District 
disclosed  a population  of  236,009.  A simultaneous  enumeration 
could  not  be  effected,  and  the  work  was  spread  over  the  entire 
month  of  November  1871.  The  agency  employed  was  the  same 
as  that  in  the  other  Assam  Districts,  described  in  my  Statistical 
Account  of  Kimrup  {ante,  p.  26). 
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The  results  of  the  Census  shewed  a total  population  of  236,009 
persons,  living  in  43,558  houses,  and  in  137  mauzas  or  collections 
of  hamlets.  The  total  area  of  the  District  was  taken  at  3413  square 
miles  (the  exact  area,  according  to  the  recent  survey,  being  34i8-26 
square  miles),  showing  the  average  density  of  the  population  to  be 
69  persons  per  square  mile ; average  population  of  each  tnauzd, 
1722  ; average  number  of  inmates  per  house,  5'4.  Respecting  the 
completeness  of  the  enumeration,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  writes 
as  follows  : — ‘ It  is  of  course  hopeless  to  expect  accuracy  in  a Census 
where  the  enumeration  has  extended  over  fully  a month,  and  that 
there  are  errors  in  consequence  is  highly  probable.  But  it  is 
believed  that  these  errors  are  more  of  repetition  than  of  omission, 
and  that  they  are  not  frequent.  The  omissions  will  help  to 
neutralise  their  effect  in  some  degree.’ 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
population  according  to  Subdivisions  and  thanas  or  police  circles. 
The  averages  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  Report. 

Population  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and 
Age.  — The  total  population  of  Darrang  District  consisted  in 
1872  of  122,837  males,  and  113,172  females;  total,  236,009.  Pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  population,  5 2 '03  per  cent.  Classified 
according  to  religion  and  age,  the  Census  gives  the  following 
results  : — Hindus — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  37,497,  and 
females  35,535  ; total,  73,032.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
77,645,  and  females  70,712;  total,  148,357.  Total  of  all  ages — 
males  115,142,  and  females  106,247.  Grand  total  of  Hindus, 
221,389,  or  93 '8  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population.  Propor- 
tion of  males  in  total  Hindus,  52^0  per  cent.  Muhammadans — 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  2459,  and  females  2229;  total, 
4688.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  4835,  and  females  4336  ; 
total,  9171.  Total  of  all  ages — males  7294,  and  females  6565.  Grand 
total  of  Muhammadans,  13,859,  or  5^9  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Muhammadans,  52^6  per 
cent.  Buddhists — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  56,  and 

females  88  ; total,  144.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  134,  and 
females  119  ; total,  253.  Total  of  all  ages — males  190,  and  females 
207.  Grand  total  of  Buddhists,  397,  or  ’2  per  cent,  of  the  District 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  48-0  per  cent. 
Christians — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  43,  and  females  48  ; 

[, Sentence  continued  on  page  112. 
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Averages  according  to  the  Census  Officers. 
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Chutid,  . . . . 
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Subdivisional  Total,  . 
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1 This  is  the  approximate  area  as  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census.  The  exact  area,  as  ascertained  by  the  Survey  Officers,  is  3418-26 

square  miles. 
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Sentence  confirmed  from  page  no.] 

total,  91.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  103,  and  females  62  ; 
total,  165.  Total  of  all  ages — males  146,  and  females  no.  Grand 
total,  256,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Christians,  57*0  per  cent.  Other  denominations  not 
separately  classified,  consisting  of  aboriginal  races  and  tribes  pro- 
fessing primitive  faith — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  12,  and 
females  12;  total,  24.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  53,  and 
females  31  ; total,  84.  Total  of  all  ages — males  65,  and  females  43. 
Grand  total  of  ‘ others,’  108.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’ 
6o-2  per  cent.  Population  of  all  religions — under  twelve  years  of 
age,  males  40,067,  and  females  37,912;  total,  77,979.  Above 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  82,770,  and  females  75,260  ; total, 
158,030. 

The  percentage  of  children  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of  age  in 
the  population  of  different  religions  is  returned  in  the  Census  Report 
as  follows: — Hindus — male  children  i6-9,  and  female  children  i6'i 
per  cent.;  proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  33 -o  per  cent,  of 
the  total  Hindu  population.  Muhammadans — male  children,  177, 
and  female  children  i6-i  per  cent. ; proportion  of  males  of  both 
sexes,  33  -8  per  cent,  of  the  total  Muhammadan  population. 
Buddhists — male  children  14*1,  and  female  children  22^2  per  cent. ; 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  367  per  cent  of  the  total 
Buddhist  population.  Christians — male  children  i6-8,  and  female 
children  i8'8  per  cent. ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  35 *6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Christian  population.  Other  denominations — 
male  children  in,  and  female  children  ii-i  per  cent. ; proportion 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  22^2  per  cent,  of  the  total  ‘other’  popula- 
tion. Population  of  all  religions — male  children  i7-o,  and  female 
children  i6'i  per  cent.  ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  33 -i 
per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

Infirm  Population. — The  number  and  proportion  of  insanes 
and  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  other  infirmities  in  Darrang 
District  is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  Report : — Insanes — males  2, 
and  females  2 ; total  4,  or  '0017  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Deaf 
and  dumb — males  6,  and  females  1 ; total,  7,  or  '0030  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Blind — males  9 ; total,  9,  or  '0038  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Lepers — males  2 ; total,  2.  The  total  number  of  male 
infirms  amounts  to  19,  or  *0154  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  popula- 
tion; number  of  female  infirms  3,  or  '0026  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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female  population.  The  total  number  of  infirms  of  both  sexes  is 
22,  or  ’0093  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People. — The  Census  Report  ethni- 
cally divides  the  population  into  the  following  eight  classes : — Non- 
Asiatics,  viz.  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Australians,  54  ; Eurasians, 
4 ; Asiatics,  other  than  natives  of  India  and  Burmah,  viz.  Bhutias 
and  Nepalis,  131 ; aboriginal  tribes,  76,094;  semi-Hinduized 
aborigines,  68,701  ; Hindu  castes  and  people  of  Hindu  origin, 
77,165;  Muhammadans,.  13,859 ; Magh,  1. 

I take  the  following  details  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District 
Census  Compilation.  The  list  of  Hindu  and  semi-Hinduized  castes 
will  be  reproduced  on  a subsequent  page,  but  arranged  on  a different 
principle,  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  local  estimation. 


Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
European — 

English, 

Irish,  .... 
Scotch, 

Dane, 

Swiss, 

31 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1.  Aboriginal  Tribes — 
continued. 

Daphla, 

Garo,  .... 
Cachari, 

Khasia,  .... 
Kol,  .... 

Kuki,  .... 

263 

IO 

62,214 

48 

122 

I 

Total, 

47 

Lalang,  .... 
Mikir,  .... 

2 

510 

2,048 

252 

19 

13 

American, 

6 

Miri,  .... 
Nat,  .... 

Australasian,  . 

I 

M orang, 

Moria,  .... 

Total  of  Non-Asiatics, 

54 

Phariya, 

Rabha,  .... 

1 

10,302 

51 

23 

78 

II.— MIXED  RACES. 
Eurasian, 

4 

Santal,  .... 
Tharu,  .... 
Uraon,  .... 

III.— ASIATICS. 

A.  Other  than  Natives  of 
India  and  British  Burmah. 
Bhutia, 

Nepalis, 

Total,  . 

76,094 

44 

87 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. 

Aham,  .... 
Bagdi,  .... 
Baheliya, 

Bari,  .... 
Bauri,  .... 
Bhuiya,  .... 

Bind 

Chamar, 

Chandal, 

3.490 

85 

n 

Total,  . 

131 

B.  Natives  of  India  and 
British  Burmah. 

1.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 

Bhar 

Bhumij, 

3 

134 

7 

2^0 

822 

5 

448 

244 
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Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 


2.  Semi- Hinduized 
Aboriginals — continued. 
Chutiya, 

Dom, 

Nadiyal, 

Dosadh, 

Ghasi,  . 

Hari, 

Kaora,  . 

Karanga, 

Khaira,  . 

Kharwar, 

Koch,  . 

Mahili,  . 

Mai,  . 

Mihtar,  . 

Musahar, 

Pasi, 

Raj  war, . 

Total,  . 
3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 
Brahman, 

Rajput,  . 


Total,  . 

(ii.)  Intermediate  Castes, 
Baidya,  . 

Bhat, 

Kayasth, 

Total, 

(iii.)  Trading  Castes 
Aganvala, 

Gandhabanik, 

Jaswar,  . 

Khatri,  . 

Marwari, 

Oswal,  . 

Srawak, 

Subamabanik, 

Total,  . 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 
Goala,  .... 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
preparing  Cooked  Food. 
Halwai, 


Number. 


2,532 

8,023 

246 

80 

5 

i,502 

30 

19 

6 

35 

46,788 

3,724 

11 

18 

307 

1 

32 


68,701 


5,783 

75 


,858 


16 

16 

1,056 


1,088 


241 


486 


Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 

Number. 

(vi.)  Agricultural 

Castes. 

Badiyar, 

282 

Baraik,  .... 

20 

Barui,  .... 

8 

Bihiya,  .... 

191 

Boria,  .... 

2,374 

Chasa,  .... 

12 

Hala,  .... 

II 

Kaibartta, 

3,460 

Kalita,  .... 

16,998 

Koeri',  .... 

216 

Kurmi,  .... 

IO9 

Mali,  .... 

I I 

Rai,  .... 

IO 

Shaloi,  .... 

1, 1 1 2 

Total,  . 

24,814 

(vii.)  Castes  engaged 

chiefly  in  Personal 

Service. 

Dhobi,  .... 

600 

Hajjam, 

26 

Bej,  .... 

1,345 

Kahar,  .... 

73 

Total,  . 

2,044 

(viii. ) Artisan  Castes. 

Kamar  (blacksmith!, 

82 

Kansari  (brazier),  . 

98 

Kumbhar  (potter),  . 

1,104 

Hira  (ditto),  . 

1,868 

Sankhari  (shell-cutter),  . 

13 

Sonar  (goldsmith), . 

19 

Sunri  (distiller), 

387 

Sutradhar  (carpenter),  . 

52 

Teli  (oilman), 

400 

Total,  . 

4,023 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 

Jugi,  .... 

9,600 

Kapali,  .... 

108 

Koshta,  .... 

28 

Katoni,  .... 

8,495 

Kheri,  .... 

250 

Tanti,  .... 

69 

Total,  . 

18,550 
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Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality,  Tribe, 
or  Caste. 

Number. 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 
Alukhi,  .... 
Kora,  .... 
Madashi, 

Nuniya, .... 
Patiyal,  .... 

49 

(xiv. ) Personsof  U nknown 
or  Unspecified  Castes, 

7.931 

24 

787 

58 

367 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

76,492 

Total,  . 

1,285 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  Origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 

Vaishnav, 

Buddhists, 

Sanyasi, 

Native  Christians,  . 

(xi.)  Boating  and  Fish- 
ing Castes. 
Jaladhra, 

Jaliya,  .... 
Keut 

382 

67 

9.3D 

44 

425 

6 

198 

Mala,  .... 
Muriyari, 

Patni,  .... 
Surahi'ya, 

Tior,  .... 

I IO 

163 

Total,  . 

673 

28 

II 

2 

5.  Muhammadans. 

Total,  . 

10,080 

Pathan,  .... 
Shaikh, 

7 

148 

(xii.)  Dancer,  Musi- 

Unspecified,  . 

13.704 

cian,  Beggar,  and 
Vagabond  Castes. 

Total, 

13,859 

Bajuar,  .... 

7 

6.  Burmese. 

Magh,  .... 

(xiii.)  Persons  enume- 
rated by  Nation- 
ality only. 
Hindustani,  . 

Madrasi, 

Uriya,  .... 

1 

23 

25 

16 

Total  of  NativesofIndia 

235,820 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 

235,951 

Total,  . 

64 

Grand  Total,  . 

236,009 

Hill  and  Aboriginal  Tribes. — A full  description  of  the  various 
hill  tribes  and  aboriginal  peoples  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Brahmaputra  will  be  given  in  my  Statistical  Account  of  Lakhimpur 
District. 

The  few  Daphlas  and  Bhutids  living  in  the  District,  consist 
merely  of  refugees  from  their  own  hills.  An  expedition  against  the 
Daphlas  was  undertaken  in  1874-75,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
raids  on  British  territory,  and  the  carrying  off  of  British  subjects  into 
slavery.  The  expedition  was  entirely  successful,  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  the  offending  tribe,  and  the  captives  released.  The 
Cachdris,  Mikirs,  and  Miris  are  alike  said  to  have  originally  come 
from  the  hills,  but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  this  appears 
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to  be  mere  conjecture.  Their  present  occupation  is  that  of  agri- 
culture ; but  while  the  Cacharis  cultivate  with  the  plough,  the  Mikirs 
and  Min's  merely  follow  a nomadic  form  of  tillage  with  the  hoe. 
A small  colony  of  Mikirs  emigrated  from  Nowgong  into  Darrang  at 
the  close  of  x868.  They  live  in  separate  villages  by  themselves, 
and  engage  in  husbandry  and  boat-building. 

Hindu  Castes. — The  following  is  a list  of  88  Hindu  castes,  or 
semi-aboriginal  peoples  now  professing  some  form  of  Hinduism, 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  which  they  hold  in  local 
estimation,  and  showing  their  occupations,  etc.  The  figures  indi- 
cating the  number  of  each  caste  are  taken  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s 
District  Census  Compilation: — (i)  Brahman;  members  of  the 
priesthood;  also  employed  as  ministerial  officers,  clerks,  etc. ; 5783 
in  number.  (2)  Rajput;  employed  in  military  or  police  service,  or 
as  doorkeepers,  messengers,  etc.;  75  in  number.  (3)  Khatri ; 
traders  and  merchants,  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kshattriya 
or  warrior  caste  of  ancient  India;  71  in  number.  (4)  Kayasth  ; 
landholders,  clerks,  writers,  etc.;  1056  in  number.  (5)  Kalita; 
the  ancient  priestly  caste  of  Assam  before  the  conversion  of  the 
Aham  Rajas  to  Hinduism ; they  are  now  simply  agriculturists, 
and  the  Census  Report  returns  their  number  at  16,998.  (6)  Bhat; 

heralds  and  genealogists ; they  claim  to  be  fallen  Brahmans,  and 
wear  the  sacred  thread  of  Brahmanhood,  but  their  title  to  the  rank 
is  denied;  16  in  number.  (7)  Baidya;  physicians;  16  in  number. 
(8)  Marwari  or  Kayd;  up-country  traders  and  merchants;  82  in 
number.  (9)  Agdrwala;  also  a caste  of  up-country  traders  and 
merchants;  9 in  number.  (10)  Srawak;  Jain  traders,  but  returned 
as  a Hindu  caste  in  the  Census  Report;  10  in  number,  (ri) 
Gandhabanik ; grocers  and  spice  dealers ; also  general  merchants  ; 
2 in  number.  (12)  Jaswar;  traders;  6 in  number.  (13)  Oswal; 
merchants;  18  in  number.  (14)  Ndpit  or  Hajjam ; barbers;  26  in 
number.  (15)  Bej ; the  common  name  in  Assam  for  the  barber 
caste;  1345  in  number.  (16)  Kamar;  blacksmiths;  82  in  number. 
(17)  Kumbhar ; potters;  1104  in  number.  (18)  Hird ; a branch 
of  the  potter  caste;  1868  in  number.  (19)  Kdnsari ; braziers, 
coppersmiths,  and  workers  in  bell  metal;  98  in  number.  (20) 
Goala;  cowherds,  milkmen,  etc. ; the  pastoral  caste  of  Bengal;  486 
in  number.  (21)  Subarnabanik ; jewellers  and  bankers;  43  in 
number.  (22)  Sonar;  gold  and  silver  smiths;  19  in  number.  (23) 
Sankhdri;  makers  of  shell  bracelets ; 13  in  number.  (24)  Kahar; 
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an  up-country  caste,  employed  as  palanquin  bearers  and  as  domestic 
servants  in  respectable  families;  73  in  number.  (25)  Sutradhar; 
carpenters;  52  in  number.  (26)  Tell;  oil-pressers  and  sellers  ; 400 
in  number.  (27)  Dhobi;  washermen;  600  in  number.  (28) 
Nadiyal ; a section  of  the  low  caste  of  Dorns,  who  lay  claim  to  high 
purity;  246  in  number.  (29)  Barui ; growers  of  betel  leaf;  8 in 
number.  (30)  Mdli ; gardeners  and  flower-sellers ; 1 1 in  number. 
The  following  eleven  (31  to  41)  are  all  cultivating  castes: — (31) 
Badiydr;  282  in  number.  (32)  Baraik ; 20  in  number.  (33) 
Bihiyd;  191  in  number.  (34)  Boria;  2374  in  number.  (35)  Chasa; 
12  in  number.  (36)  Hald;  n in  number.  (37)  Kaibartta;  3460 
in  number.  (38)  Koeri ; 216  in  number.  (39)  Kurmi;  109  in 
number.  (40)  Rdi ; 10  in  number;  and  (41)  Shaloi ; 1112  in 
number.  (42)  Halwdi ; confectioners  and  sweetmeat  makers;  21 
in  number.  (43)  Koch  ; descendants  of  the  once  dominant  class, 
now  principally  agriculturists;  46,788  in  number.  (44)  Ahom ; 
descendants  of  the  last  native  rulers  of  Assam ; now  principally 
agriculturists;  3490  in  number.  (45)  Jugf;  weavers;  9600  in 
number.  (46)  Katom ; weavers;  8495  in  number.  (47)  Suri  or 
Sunn  ; wine-sellers  or  distillers  ; 387  in  number.  (48)  Kora;  diggers 
and  earthworkers  ; 24  in  number.  (49)  Nuniyd;  salt-makers;  58 
in  number.  (50)  Tantf;  weavers;  69  in  number.  (51)  Kapall; 
cotton  spinners;  108  in  number.  (52)  Alukhi;  labourers;  49  in 
number.  (53)  Koshtd;  jute  spinners  and  weavers ; 28  in  number. 
(54)  Kherf;  weavers;  250  in  number.  (55)  Madashi ; labourers; 
787  in  number.  (56)  Patiydl ; labourers;  367  in  number.  The 
following  eight  comprise  the  fishing  and  boating  castes: — (57) 
Jaladhdr;  382  in  number.  (58)  Jaliyi;  67  in  number.  (59)  Keut; 
9317  in  number.  (60)  Mdld;  no  in  number.  (61)  Muriyarf;  163 
in  number.  (62)  Patum ; 28  in  number.  (63)  Surah l'ya ; 11  in 
number;  and  (64)  Tior;  2 in  number.  (65)  Bajuar;  drummers 
and  musicians ; 7 in  number. 

The  following  twenty-three  are  all  semi-aboriginal  low  castes, 
and  form  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  Hindu  community  : — (66) 
Bdgdi;  labourers  and  cultivators;  85  in  number.  (67)  Baheliyd ; 
labourers  and  cultivators;  11  in  number.  (68).  Barf;  labourers 
and  cultivators ; 7 in.  number.  (69)  Bauri ; labourers  and  culti- 
vators; 230  in  number.  (70)  Bhuiyd;  fortune-tellers,  sellers  of 
petty  trinkets  at  fairs,  etc. ; 822  in  number.  (71)  Bind;  labourers 
and  cultivators;  5 in  number.  (72)  Chdmar;  shoemakers,  leather 
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dealers,  and  skinners;  448  in  number.  (73)  Chandal ; labourers, 
cultivators,  and  fishermen  ; 244  in  number.  (74)  Chutia;  culti- 
vators; 2532  in  number.  (75)  Dom ; fishermen,  basket  makers, 
and  cultivators;  8023  in  number.  (76)  Dosadh ; labourers,  culti- 
vators, and  swineherds  ; 80  in  number.  (77)  Ghasf;  labourers  and 
cultivators;  5 in  number.  (78)  Hari;  sweepers  and  swineherds; 
1502  in  number.  (79}  Kaora ; swineherds;  30  in  number.  (80) 
Karanga;  labourers  and  cultivators;  19  in  number.  (81)  Khaira ; 
labourers  and  cultivators  ; 6 in  number.  (82)  Kharwar;  labourers 
and  cultivators ; 35  in  number.  (83)  Mahflf;  labourers  and  culti- 
vators; 3724  in  number.  (84)  Mai;  snake-charmers;  11  in 
number.  (85)  Mihtar ; sweepers  ; x 8 in  number.  (86)  Musahar  ; 
labourers  and  cultivators ; 307  in  number.  (87)  Pasf ; toddy 
makers  ; 1 in  number.  (88)  Rajwar ; labourers  and  cultivators  ; 
32  in  number. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — The  population  consists 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  with  a very  small  sprinkling  of 
Buddhists,  Christians,  and  aboriginal  tribes  still  retaining  their 
primitive  forms  of  faith.  As  already  stated,  the  population  of 
Darrang  District,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census,  amounts  to  236,009 
souls — namely,  122,837  males,  and  113,172  females.  Of  these,  the 
Hindus  (as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes)  number 
1 15,142  males,  and  106,247  females  ; total,  221,389,  or  93'8  per  cent, 
of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus, 
52-o  per  cent.  In  1872  a branch  of  the  Brdhma  Samaj,  or  theistic 
sect  of  Hindus,  was  established  in  the  District,  and  a meeting-house 
built.  The  members  of  the  sect,  however,  are  nearly  all  immigrant 
Bengalis,  being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ministerial  officers  attached 
to  the  courts.  The  Samaj  has  not  effected  any  important  settle- 
ment among  either  the  urban  or  rural  population.  No  separate  return 
is  given  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  followers,  and  in  the  Census  Report 
they  are  classed  with  ordinary  Hindus.  The  Muhammadan  popu- 
lation consists  of  7294  males,  and  6565  females;  total,  13,859,  or 
5 ’9  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Musalmans,  52^6  per  cent.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Muhammadan  population  is  comparatively 
well  off,  although  the  religion  of  Islam  has  now  ceased  to  make  any 
further  progress  in  the  District,  and  no  new  sects  are  springing  up 
among  the  Muhammadans.  The  Buddhists  number  190  males  and 
207  females;  total,  397,  or  -2  percent,  of  the  District  population. 
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Proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  48x1  per  cent.  The 
Christian  community  consists  of  146  males,  and  no  females;  total, 
256,  or  "i  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males 
in  total  Christians,  57  per  cent.  Deducting  58  as  the  number  of 
European  and  Eurasian  Christians,  there  remains  a balance  of  198 
as  representing  the  total  native  Christian  population.  At  Benghari 
in  Burigoma  Dwar,  in  Mangaldai  Subdivision,  a masonry  church  has 
been  built  by  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  use  of  the  Cachari 
converts.  The  majority  of  the  converts  are  agriculturists,  the 
remainder  being  employed  as  domestic  servants  to  the  European 
residents,  or  as  pandits  in  the  mission  schools.  A special  grant  of 
,£180  a year  is  made  to  the  Church  of  England  Mission  at  Tezpur, 
for  establishing  village  schools  among  the  Cachari  population  ; and 
from  this  fund  the  missionaries  also  maintain  a normal  school  at 
Tezpur  to  send  out  trained  pandits  for  their  schools.  The  native 
Christian  community  as  a class  is  said  to  be  tolerably  well  off. 
The  remaining  population  consists  of  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations not  separately  returned  in  the  Census  Report  according  to 
religion  (aboriginal  tribes,  etc.).  Their  total  number  is  given  as 
follows  : — males  65,  and  females  43  ; total,  108. 

Division  of  the  People  into  Town  and  Country. — The  popu- 
lation of  Darrang,  as  of  all  the  other  Districts  of  Assam,  is  entirely 
rural,  and  the  people  do  not  evince  any  tendency  to  gather  together 
into  permanent  seats  of  industry  or  commerce.  The  largest  and 
most  important  town  in  the  District  is  Tezpur,  which,  according  to 
the  Census  Report,  contained  in  1872  a total  population  of  2139 
souls.  The  District  Census  Compilation  returns  the  number  of 
mauzds  (or  collections  of  villages)  as  follows  : — Sadr  or  Headquarters 
Subdivision — 5 containing  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ; 8 
with  from  two  to  five  hundred  ; 6 with  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  ; 1 4 with  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 1 o with  from  two 
to  three  thousand  ; 4 with  from  three  to  four  thousand ; and  1 with 
from  four  to  five  thousand  : total,  48.  Mangaldai  Subdivision — 6 
with  from  two  to  five  hundred  inhabitants ; 22  with  from  five 
hundred  to  a thousand  ; 25  with  from  one  to  two  thousand  ; 20  with 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ; 9 with  from  three  to  four  thousand ; 4 
with  from  four  to  five. thousand  ; 2 with  from  five  to  six  thousand ; 
and  x with  from  six  to  ten  thousand  : total,  89.  Total  for  the  Dis- 
trict— 5 with  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants;  14  with  from  two 
to  five  hundred ; 28  with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand ; 39  with 
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from  one  to  two  thousand;  30  with  from  two  to  three  thousand;  13 
with  from  three  to  four  thousand  ; 5 with  from  four  to  five  thousand  ; 

2 with  from  five  to  six  thousand ; and  1 with  from  six  to  ten 
thousand:  grand  total,  137.  Although  in  the  above  statement 
several  mauzas  are  returned  as  containing  from  three  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  each,  these  mauzas  are  not  each  separate  villages,  but 
clusters  of  two  or  more  adjacent  villages,  grouped  together  for  fiscal 
purposes.  As  stated  above,  only  one  town  contains  a population 
exceeding  two  thousand  souls. 

Towns:  Tezpur  Town,  the  administrative  Headquarters  and 
most  important  place  in  the  District,  is  situated  near  the  north  or 
right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in  26°  37'  20"  north  latitude, 
and  920  50'  30"  east  longitude.  It  contained  a population  in  1872, 
according  to  the  Census  Report,  of  2139  souls.  The  town  stands 
on  a plain  between  two  ranges  of  low  hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
278  feet  above  sea-level.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  European 
residents  are  situated  on  these  hills.  The  town  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  In  the  bazar,  where  formerly  only 
thatch-roofed  huts  were  to  be  found,  large  masonry  shops  with 
tiled  or  corrugated-iron  roofs  have  now  taken  their  place,  and  in 
the  course  of  a short  time  no  thatch-roofed  house  will  be  left. 
Around  the  present  court-house  there  are  lying  at  the  present 
day  many  carved  stones  and  pillars,  indicative  of  its  having  been 
the  site  of  a palace  in  ancient  times.  Tradition  assigns  it  as  the 
prison  of  Ukhd,  daughter  of  Bin  Raja,  or  ‘ he  of  the  thousand 
arms,’  whose  fortress  was  at  Bhdlukpang,  situated  on  the  confines 
of  British  territory.  The  ruins  of  the  palace  are  still  in  existence, 
although  covered  with  dense  and  impenetrable  jungle.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  and  of  the  traditional  battles  fought  here 
between  Krishna  and  Ban  Rdjd,  will  be  found  in  the  Hindu  poem 
of  the  Prem  Sagar.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of 
Assam,  states  : ‘ The  inhabitants  assert  that  Ban  Rdjd  was  a demi- 
god, sixth  in  direct  descent  from  Brdhma.  They  add  that  his 
dominions  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nermada  ( qy .) 
river;  that  he  journeyed  into  Kdmrdp,  Chardwar,  and  other 
parts  of  Assam,  and  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  the 
worship  of  Mahddeo  or  Siva  into  this  part  of  India.’  The  ancient 
name  of  Tezpur  was  Sonitpur,  or  field  of  blood  ; and  about  half 
a mile  to  the  west  of  the  station  is  a swamp  called  the  Tezpur  Ml, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  field  of  the  mythical  contest 
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between  Krishna  and  Edn  Rajd.  The  small  hillocks  on  which  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  European  residents  are  built,  are  asserted 
to  have  been  volcanoes  which  emitted  fire  in  order  to  keep  out 
Krishna  and  his  invading  army,  and  which  were  quenched  by 
him  ; but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  bear  out  the  supposition  of 
volcanic  origin. 

The  following  paragraphs  respecting  the  ruins  of  ancient  Hindu 
temples  in  the  vicinity  of  Tezpur  are  quoted  from  a paper  by  Captain 
Westmacott,  originally  published  in  The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  No.  40,  and  reprinted  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  Assam : — ‘The 
first  temple  I examined  appeared  to  have  faced  the  north,  and 
to  have  been  provided  with  a portico  supported  on  three  columns 
of  sixteen  sides ; each  shaft,  not  including  the  plinth — a pedestal 
which  stands  four  feet  above  the  ground— measured  eight  feet  high, 
and  five  and  a half  in  girth,  and  was  wrought  from  a single  block  of 
fine  granite.  The  shafts  have  sculptured  capitals,  while  the  surbases 
take  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  the  plinths  are  circular  at  top,  and 
spread  into  four  feet,  making  a sort  of  cross  that  measured  four 
and  three-quarter  feet  each  way.  These  gigantic  stones,  with  the 
fragments  of  a fourth,  each  hewn  from  a single  block  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  cut  into  five  irregular  sides,  of  which  the  total  showed  a 
circumference  of  eight  feet,  seemed  to  have  formed  the  entablature 
of  the  entrance  porch,  which  I judged  to  have  been  fifty-six  feet 
long.  The  frieze  has  three  tiers  of  carving  in  basso  relievo,  repre- 
senting scrolls  of  flowers.  The  apertures,  in  which  iron  rivets  were 
introduced,  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  is  evident  that  no 
cement  was  employed  to  unite  the  materials.  The  other  ruins  were  too 
much  shattered  and  dispersed  to  enable  me  to  conjecture  the  form 
of  the  temple.  From  a great  portion  of  the  surrounding  works  being 
in  an  unfinished  state,  it  affords  the  presumption  that  the  architect 
must  have  met  with  some  unlooked-for  interruption ; and  that  this, 
and  the  other  buildings,  were  overthrown  at  the  same  period  by 
some  hostile  power  opposed  to  the  propagation  of  Hinduism, 
assisted  perhaps,  subsequently,  by  a convulsion  of  nature.  Had 
time  been  the  sole  agent  in  overthrowing  these  structures,  it  is 
but  fair  to  suppose,  from  the  great  solidity  of  the  materials,  that 
the  ruin  would  have  been  less  complete,  and  that  the  fragments 
would  have  lain  in  a narrower  compass.  The  destruction  of  the 
temples  at  this  place  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Kala  Pahar,  the  general 
of  Suldiman,  King  of  Bengal,  at  whose  door  the  Assamese  lay 
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all  the  sacrilege  and  mischief  that  has  been  consummated  in  the 
Province. 

‘From  their  massive  proportions,  and  the  carving  and  ornaments 
being  so  much  worn  by  time  and  exposure,  the  fanes  are  evidently 
the  work  of  a remote  era ; I sought  in  vain  for  an  inscription,  and 
neither  the  priests  of  the  District,  nor  the  ancient  families  whom  I 
consulted,  could  assist  my  researches,  or  point,  with  any  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  to  the  date  of  their  origin. 

‘ Unconnected  with  the  first  temple,  and  retired  some  yards 
deeper  in  the  wood,  or  rather  grove  of  trees  which  was  in  likeli- 
hood planted  by  the  priests  who  ministered  at  the  temples,  I found 
the  ruins  of  six  or  seven  other  enormous  structures  of  granite,  broken 
into  thousands  of  fragments,  and  dispersed  over  the  ground  in  the 
same  extraordinary  manner  as  those  already  described.  Altars  of 
gigantic  proportions  were  among  the  most  remarkable  objects;  one 
of  these,  measuring  upwards  of  six  feet  each  way  and  eighteen  inches 
thick,  was  elevated  from  seven  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  approached  on  each  side  by  layers  of  stone  disposed  in  the 
form  of  steps.  It  was  hewn  from  a single  block  of  granite ; under- 
neath was  a sort  of  cavern ; the  top  had  holes  for  iron  links,  and  a 
receptacle  to  receive  flowers  and  water  to  bedew  the  Nandi,  or 
sacred  bull  of  Siva,  who  was  placed,  my  informants  imagined,  on  the 
brink  of  the  reservoir.  Six  or  eight  other  altars,  one  of  them  mak- 
ing a square  of  forty-six  feet  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  are  to  be 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins ; and  several  square  blocks,  each 
measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  concave  in  the  centre,  and 
sculptured  in  imitation  of  circlets  of  flowers,  must  have  formed  the 
bedi  or  altar-piece  of  Siva,  as  there  is  a seat  for  the  linga,  or  symbol 
of  the  deity,  in  the  middle  of  each. 

‘ The  ruins  are  partly  encompassed  by  walls,  which  extend  in  so 
many  directions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  guess  at  the  purpose 
of  the  architect.  The  walls  have  their  foundations  laid  very  deep 
in  the  earth.  They  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  were  evidently 
constructed  at  a period  long  subsequent  to  the  temples ; they  are 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  cut  stone,  sometimes  disposed  in  a double 
row,  and  exhibit  a good  deal  of  carving.  The  stones  are  of  various 
shapes,  and  rise  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  all 
intended  to  be  united  by  bands  of  iron.  The  entrance  of  the 
principal  enclosures  appears  to  have  been  from  the  south,  where 
lie  some  pedestals  and  three  or  four  wedge-shaped  stones,  about 
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five  feet  long  and  three  broad,  of  a flattened  pentagonal  shape,  in- 
tended, I presume,  to  have  formed  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch ; the 
middle  of  the  key-stone  is  decorated  with  a handsome  diadem  or 
plumed  tiara. 

‘ A little  to  the  north  of  the  wood,  buried  in  a forest  of  reeds, 
I discovered  a very  interesting  fragment ; this  was  a solid  mass  of 
granite,  of  a much  finer  grain  than  the  kind  used  in  the  temples, 
measuring  ten  and  a half  feet  in  length,  two  and  three-quarters  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  depth.  On  this  were  sculptured,  in  very  high 
relief,  eighteen  figures  of  gods,  partially  mutilated,  but  generally  in 
a good  state  of  preservation. 

‘Near  the  images  are  nine  square  pedestals  of  large  dimensions, 
with  three  carved  feet,  which  must  have  been  intended  to  give  sup- 
port to  as  many  columns ; of  these  several  have  almost  disappeared 
in  the  earth,  and  it  is  probable  that  others  are  lost  altogether.  It 
shows,  at  all  events,  that  the  design  of  the  temple  must  have  been 
projected  on  a large  scale.  The  pedestals  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  moved  from  the  spot  where  they  were  originally  carved ; and 
they  are  so  little  impaired  by  time  and  exposure  to  the  elements, 
that  I feel  assured  they  are  of  modern  date  compared  with  the 
buildings  in  the  plantations  and  on  the  adjacent  plain.  They 
were,  indeed,  as  fresh  to  look  at  as  if  but  recently  executed  by 
the  mason’s  chisel.  Vast  fragments  of  the  epistylium  and  frieze, 
carved  with  beaded  drapery,  also  lie  half-buried  in  the  soil. 

‘ In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Pura  plains,  there  is  another 
curious  remnant  of  sculpture,  also  wrought  from  a single  mass  of 
granite,  upwards  of  ten  feet  long  and  two  and  a half  thick  at  the 
middle.  It  appears  to  have  formed  the  side  of  a gate,  and  has  a 
band  of  carving  three  inches  broad  on  each  side,  showing  in  relief, 
elephants,  tigers,  deer,  rams,  cattle,  and  swans,  encircled  by  scrolls 
of  flowers. 

‘No  quarries  were  discovered  to  indicate  that  the  stones  were 
disembowelled  from  the  hills  ; but  quantities  of  chips  were  seen  in 
places  ; and  once  I came  upon  pillars  and  altars  in  an  unfinished 
state,  shaped  from  blocks  of  granite,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  seems  no  question  that  all  the  material  employed  on  the 
fabrics  was  similarly  procured  from  the  masses  of  rock  that  cover 
the  hills  in  great  abundance.  Once  or  twice  only  I fell  in  with 
well-burnt  bricks ; they  were  smooth  and  thin,  of  rather  a large 
size,  but  not  badly  shaped.  Great  part  of  these  extensive  ruins  are 
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buried  or  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  they  cover  altogether  about 
four  or  five  acres  of  land. 

‘ I have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  them,  because  there  are 
not,  so  far  as  I know,  any  architectural  remains  in  Assam  that  can 
challenge  a comparison  with  them  for  durability  of  material  and 
magnitude  of  design  ; and  it  is  certain,  from  the  prodigious  number 
of  ruinous  and  deserted  temples,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  dedicated 
to  Siva,  lying  within  the  circuit  of  a few  miles  of  Pura  (I  discovered 
twelve  or  fifteen  in  as  many  days  on  the  hills  and  high-lands  at  their 
feet),  that  this  spot  must  have  been  the  capital  of  a sovereign  prince, 
or  a principal  seat  of  the  Hindu  religion,  enjoying  a large  share  of 
prosperity  at  some  remote  period.’ 

Mangaldai,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  second  most  important  place  in  the  District.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  Tezpur,  and  contains  a population,  as  returned  by  the  Census 
of  1872,  of  585  souls.  As  at  the  sadr  station,  improvements  are 
being  carried  out  in  the  town ; and  substantial  masonry  buildings 
with  tiled  or  corrugated -iron  roofs  are  rapidly  replacing  the  old 
thatched-roof  wooden  buildings. 

Other  Towns  : Bishndth  or  Biswanith  is  the  next  town  of  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
about  twenty-six  miles  east  of  Tezpur.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
perfectly  level  plateau  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
No  return  of  the  population  exists.  Hawala  Mohanpur,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  Subdivisional  town  of  Mangaldai,  is  a place  of 
some  note  as  being  the  residence  of  several  members  of  the  Darrang 
Raja’s  family.  Nalbarf,  situated  twenty  miles  north  of  Mangaldai, 
contains  the  golds  or  store  depots  of  several  Marwari  merchants, 
who  do  a good  deal  of  trade  by  barter  with  the  Cachari  population. 
Kuruagaon,  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  District, 
opposite  Gauhatf,  may  be  also  mentioned  as  a place  of  some 
importance.  The  residents  are  nearly  all  respectable  persons  of  the 
Kayasth  caste,  and  followers  of  the  younger  Dihing  Gosiin,  who 
resides  here. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — Generally  speaking,  the 
people  are  well  off.  Their  wants  are  few,  their  lands  are  held  on 
easy  terms  and  are  re-settled  annually.  The  profits  arising  from  an 
acre  of  land  are  estimated  at  Rs.  4 or  8s.  a year,  the  average  rent 
being  only  10  annas  a biglid,  or  3s.  9d.  an  acre.  The  ordinary 
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food  of  the  people  consists  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  split-peas.  The 
expenses  of  a small-shopkeeper’s  household,  composed  of  man  and 
wife  and  three  children,  if  everything  had  to  be  purchased  in  the 
bazar,  would  be  about  Rs.  12  or  £1,  4s.  od.  a month.  The 
building  materials  are  bamboo,  grass,  reeds,  and  cane.  The  dress 
worn  by  the  peasants  is  poor  and  scanty. 

Agriculture. — Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of  Darrang,  but  its 
cultivation  has  decreased  considerably  since  1866.  In  that  year 
214,704  acres  were  returned  as  under  rice;  in  1870  the  area  had 
fallen  to  211,023  acres;  and  in  1875  to  182,172  acres.  In  the  two 
latter  years,  moreover,  the  area  under  rice  included  9942  acres  in 
Chardwdr,  which  tract  did  not  belong  to  Darrang  District  in  1866, 
making  a total  decrease  of  rice  cultivation  during  the  ten  years  of 
41,474  acres.  During  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1866,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  in  rice-land  had  been  very  considerable, 
having  risen  from  145,109  acres  in  1850  to  214,704  in  1866. 

Different  Stages  of  Rice  Cultivation. — Seed  paddy  is  called 
katiyd  dhdn ; the  best  paddy  is  selected  for  seed,  and  is  kept  in  a 
receptacle  lined  with  paddy  straw,  called  a tom.  At  the  season  for 
sowing,  it  is  submerged  in  water  for  three  days,  when  it  is  again 
taken  into  store,  and  the  tom  opened,  but  the  contents  are  not 
taken  out.  It  is  thus  kept  till  the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  about  two  days.  It  is  then  called  gajd  katiyd, 
and  is  planted  in  a nursery,  called  katiyd  tali.  When  transplanted 
from  the  nursery  to  the  field,  it  is  first  called  kdchhi  rod.  After 
about  three  days,  the  colour  darkens,  showing  that  the  plant  has 
again  taken  root  and  begun  to  grow ; at  this  stage  it  is  called  hojdl 
dhara  rod , and  the  name  does  not  again  change  till  the  plant  reaches 
its  full  height,  when  it  is  called  mani  loa  rod.  The  ear  then  begins 
to  form,  and  in  its  earliest  stage  it  is  known  as  gerhua  rod,  after- 
wards changing  to  phuleri  dhdn  when  flowering  begins.  The  ear 
now  appears,  and  is  called  thok  ; when  the  ears  are  soft,  the  plant  is 
called  dhdn  dudhari ; when  the  grains  form,  it  is  called  chduldri 
dhdn;  when  half  ripe,  kal  pakd  dhdn  ; and  when  ripe,  pakd  dhdn. 
The  reaped  paddy  left  in  the  field  to  dry  is  called  muthi  and  gachhi 
dhdn  ; when  collected  into  loads  for  removal,  each  half  - load  is 
a ddngari,  the  whole  load  being  termed  a bhar.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  storehouse  (bhardl)  and  stacked  inside,  the  stack  being  called 
zap,  and  is  there  kept  stored  till  required  for  threshing.  From  the 
time  of  the  plant  being  cut  till  it  is  threshed,  it  is  called  gachhi 
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dhdn ; after  threshing,  guti  dhdn.  In  husking,  one  of  two  pro- 
cesses is  followed.  Either  the  paddy  is  wetted  and  heated  till  the 
husk  splits,  when  it  is  spread  on  a clean  place  in  the  yard,  and 
further  dried  in  the  sun  ; it  is  then  called  sijud  sukan  dhdn ; it 
is  now  husked,  and  the  rice  is  called  paralid  ukhud  chdul.  The 
husk  is  called  bdkli  or  tus.  The  other  process  is  to  dry  the  paddy 
in  the  sun  only,  and  then  husk  it  in  the  usual  manner,  when  the 
rice  becomes  paralia  ardi  chdul.  In  this  process,  however,  if  the 
paddy  is  either  not  dried  enough  or  dried  too  much,  the  rice  will 
break  in  the  course  of  husking.  In  both  of  these  methods,  part 
of  the  husk  is  left  behind ; and  when  this  has  been  removed 
the  rice  is  called  nikd  chdul  or  hard  chdul , and  after  being 
washed,  dhod  chdul.  It  is  then  ready  for  cooking.  Boiled  rice 
is  called  bhat. 

The  Different  Preparations  made  from  Paddy  or  Rice  are 
as  follow : — (i)  Akhai ; a quantity  of  paddy  is  placed  in  an  iron 
pan  ( karai ),  which  is  kept  out  in  the  dew  during  the  night,  and 
inside  the  house  during  the  day-time,  for  three  nights  and  days.  A 
quantity  of  sand  is  then  heated  in  a pan,  and  the  paddy  is  sprinkled 
upon  it  and  splits  at  once.  The  grain  is  then  separated  from  the  sand, 
and  the  preparation  is  completed  by  the  removal  of  the  husk.  It 
is  sold  at  the  rate  of  2 annas  per  ser,  or  i|d.  per  pound.  (2)  China, 
which  is  made  from  paddy  in  two  ways.  One  is  to  immerse  the 
paddy  in  water  in  a cooking  vessel,  and  to  place  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  hand  cannot  well  bear  the  heat  of  the  water.  It  is  then  removed 
from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  stand  till  next  morning,  when  the  water 
is  drained  off.  The  paddy  is  then  parched  and  afterwards  pounded, 
when  the  husk  is  separated  from  the  grain  by  winnowing.  The 
other  method  is  to  keep  the  paddy  out  in  the  dew  for  three 
nights,  and  afterwards  for  one  night  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
following  morning  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  after  being  dried, 
the  grain  is  powdered  and  the  husk  separated  from  it  by  winnowing. 
Both  descriptions  of  chird  sell  at  the  rate  of  2 annas  per  ser,  or 
ij-d.  per  pound;  but  that  made  in  the  latter  method  is  preferred. 
(3)  Fithdguri  is  made  from  cleaned  rice,  which  is  first  immersed  in 
water  for  about  three  hours  till  the  grain  softens,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  pounded.  It  is  eaten  " with  molasses  and  plantains,  or 
with  water  only.  The  price  of  it  is  about  an  anna  a ser,  or 
fd.  a pound.  (4)  Filhd  pura  is  made  from  pithdguri.  The 
pithdguri  is  mixed  with  molasses  and  water,  and  kneaded  together ; 
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it  is  then  wrapped  in  a plantain  leaf  and  baked  in  the  fire.  (5) 
Bhaja-pitha  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  preparation, 
instead  of  being  baked  in  the  fire,  is  fried  in  oil.  It  sells  at  the  rate 
of  2 annas  per  ser,  or  1 Id.  per  pound.  (6)  Chungd-didpithd  is  made 
by  filling  a piece  of  bamboo  with  pithaguri , and  placing  it  in  the 
fire  with  the  ends  of  the  bamboo  closed.  The  substance  inside 
soon  hardens,  and  the  bamboo  is  broken  to  obtain  the  contents ; 
price,  an  anna  a ser,  or  fd.  a pound.  (7)  Sijud-pithd  is  made  by 
boiling  pithaguri  in  water  till  the  water  evaporates  ; it  is  then 
left  till  cold,  and  eaten  with  milk,  molasses,  and  plantains.  (8) 
Khold  chaparia  pitha  is  made  by  placing  a quantity  of  pithdguri 
in  an  iron  pan  which  has  been  previously  heated,  and  mixing  it 
with  molasses ; the  mixture  is  then  taken  out  and  rolled  about 
till  it  hardens ; price,  an  dnnd  a ser,  or  f d.  a pound.  (9) 
Kardi;  paddy  is  first  warmed  in  water,  and  after  being  removed 
from  the  fire  is  allowed  to  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  it  is 
again  boiled,  the  water  drained  off,  and  the  paddy  dried  and 
husked.  The  rice  is  again  immersed  in  water  at  night,  which  is 
drained  off  in  the  morning  ; the  grain  is  then  parched  and  pounded, 
and  eaten  with  milk,  molasses,  and  plantains ; price,  2 annas  a scr, 
or  i|d.  a pound.  (10)  Kanji ; boiled  rice  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked  for  three  days  until  it  turns 
sour.  (11)  Mad,  a fermented  liquor  made  from  rice,  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  1 anna  or  iid.  a quart  bottle.  (12)  Phatikd,  a 
distilled  spirit  made  from  mad,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  is. 
the  quart  bottle. 

Area. — The  first  professional  survey  of  the  District  was  made  in 
1845,  but  at  that  time  the  uncultivated  tracts  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  were  not  measured.  A subsequent  thorough  re- 
survey was  conducted  between  the  years  1871  and  1875,  when  the 
total  area  of  the  District  was  returned  at  3418-26  square  miles, 
including  269  square  miles  of  river  (Brahmaputra)  area.  The 
table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  total  area  of  the  District 
according  to  the  Subdivisions  and  mahdls  or  pargands.  On  a 
subsequent  page  the  figures  will  be  repeated  in  greater  detail, 
showing  the  area,  etc.  of  each  separate  mauzd. 
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Area,  etc.  of  each  Subdivision  and  Fiscal  Division  in 
Darrang  District,  1875. 


Name  of  Division. 

Name  of  Mahal 
or  Dwar. 

11 

MauzA  Area 

River  Area. 

Total  Area. 

Tezpur  Head- 
quarters 
Subdivision. 

Total  of  Tezpur 
Subdivision, 

f 

! 

Mangaldai  ! 
Subdivision.  ~j 

t 

( Chardwar, 
Chaidwar, 
t,Naodwar, 

Headquarters 

Buriguma, 

Chatgari, 

Chutia, 

Desh  Darrang, 

Khaling, 

Kariapara, 

!5 

5 

12 

Acres. 

619,082-25 

266,688-62 

342,631-19 

Acres. 

98,603-90 

30,232-55 

33,409-88 

Acres. 
717,686-15 
296,921  17 
376,041-07 

Sq.  Miles. 
1, 121*38 

46374 
587  76 

32 

1,228,402-06 

162,246-33 

1,390,648-39 

2,172-88 

5 

7 

2 

5i 

2 

12 

39'445'29 
27,902  12 
95,090-02 
271,922-50 
123,910-39 
II8, 23i'79 

39,296-86 

81,223-47 

39,445-29 
27,902-12 
T34, 386-88 
353>  r45'97 
123,910-39 
118,25179 

A A 
6l  63 

43-60 

209  '98 

55179 

193-61 

184-77 

Total  of  Mangaldai  Subdivision, 
Grand  Total  of  District, 

79 

676,522-11  120,520-33 

797, °42-44  1,245-38 

hi 

1,904,924-17  282,766-66 

2,187,690-83  3,418-26 

Cultivated  Area. — The  approximate  area  under  different  crops 
in  1874-75,  and  the  total  out-turn  of  produce,  is  returned  to  me  by 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  as  follows  : — 


Area  under  Different  Crops  in  Darrang  District,  1874-75, 
with  Total  Estimated  Out-turn. 


Name  of  Crop. 

Cultivated  Area 
in  Acres. 

Out-turn  in 
Maunds. 

Rice,  ....... 

1S2, 172 

2,038,092 

Mustard,  ...... 

3.644 

40,084 

Sugar-cane,  ...... 

1,126 

12,386 

Cotton,  ....... 

S50 

2,550 

Mug, 

955 

not  known. 

Tobacco,  ...... 

252 

3,024 

Kalai,  ....... 

1,828 

7,312 

Til, 

1 16 

1,276 

Jute, 

184 

368 

Tea,  ....... 

7,127 

22,323 

Total,  . 

198,254 

2,127,415 

Out-turn  of  Crops. — The  average  yield  of  rice  land  is  returned 
by  the  Deputy-Commissioner  at  7^  maunds  of  paddy  per  bighd,  or 
about  16^  hundredweights  per  acre,  either  of  salt  paddy  grown  on 
moist  lands,  or  aits  paddy  cultivated  on  uplands.  Of  the  two 
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varieties,  the  salt  rice  is  the  more  valuable,  and  forms  the  main 
crop.  Aus  land,  however,  is  made  to  yield  a second  or  winter  crop 
of  oil-seeds  or  pulses.  The  Deputy-Commissioner,  in  1871,  esti- 
mated the  total  value  of  the  rice  crop  of  the  District  to  amount  to 
^407,295;  of  oil-seeds,  .£15,273;  and  of  pulses,  £>795:  total, 
£"425,363.  Rupit  or  moist  lands  can  be  cultivated  with  sail  rice, 
and  cropped  every  year,  but  not  so  the  uplands,  which  require 
periodical  fallows.  Taking  the  five  years  preceding  1871,  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  returned  the  estimated  out-turn  and  value 
of  the  produce  of  each  of  these  classes  of  land  as  follows : — Rupit 
or  moist  land  produced  an  average  annual  crop  of  sail  rice  of 
3,220,516  maunds,  or  2,357,877  hundredweights,  valued  at  a rupee 
a maund,  or  £322,051  ; and  pharinghati  or  uplands,  a crop  of  aus 
rice,  together  with  a second  crop  of  pulses  or  oil-seeds,  of  783,354 
maunds , or  573,527  hundredweights,  of  the  total  value  of  £78,335. 

Rates  of  Rent. — The  rates  of  rent  in  Darrang  District,  from 
the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British  up  to 
1868,  were  fixed  at  5 annas  a bighd,  or  is.  io|d.  an  acre,  for  nipit 
land,  and  4 annas  a bighd , or  is.  6d.  an  acre,  for  pharinghati  and 
bastu,  or  homestead  and  garden  land.  In  1868,  however,  the  rates 
for  the  two  first  descriptions  of  land  were  doubled,  and  that  for 
homestead  and  garden  land  quadrupled.  The  rents  of  the  different 
varieties  of  land,  therefore,  now  stand  as  follow : — Bastu  land,  1 
rupee  per  bighd , or  6s.  an  acre ; rupit , 10  dnnas  a bighd , or  3s.  9d. 
an  acre;  and  pharinghati,  8 annas  a bighd,  or  3s.  an  acre.  To 
show  the  terms  on  which  lands  were  held  in  the  olden  time,  I take 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam,  p. 
200  : — ‘ In  Assam,  however,  not  only  the  land  but  the  subject  was 
the  property  of  the  State ; and  all  males,  except  slaves  and  those 
appropriated  to  religious  institutions  or  granted  to  priests,  were 
obliged  to  render  service  to  the  Rdja,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  himself,  his  officers,  and  his  kingdom.  These  individuals 
were  denominated  pdiks,  and  were  usually  divided  into  clans  or 
squads,  under  the  general  name  of  khels  or  me/s.  One  division  of 
these  khels  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Gohains  or 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council;  another  division  rendered  its 
services  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  control  of  certain  subordinate  officers  called  phukans  ; 
whilst  the  third,  and  by  far  the  largest  division,  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Rajd’s  household  and  the  officers  of  his  personal 
vol.  1.  1 
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train,  as  well  as  performed  all  the  necessary  offices  of  the  State. 
In  one  or  other  of  these  clans  all  the  inhabitants,  from  sixteen 
years  old  and  upwards,  were  enlisted.  ...  As  a remuneration  for 
his  services  to  the  State,  each  pdik  was  entitled  to  two  purds 
(about  two  and  a half  acres)  of  the  best  description  of  rice  land, 
rent-free,  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  inferior  lands.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  his  services  not  being  required,  each  pdik  was  liable 
to  a capitation  tax  of  Rs.  2 or  Rs.  3,  or  four  or  six  shillings. 
The  pdiks  had  their  regular  appointed  officers  over  hundreds 
and  over  thousands.  The  whole  pdik  population  was  under  as 
rigid  discipline  as  a regular  army;  and,  when  occasion  required 
it,  every  man  was  obliged  to  take  the  field.  . . . Three  or  four 
pdiks  formed  a got ; and  whilst  one  of  the  members  of  a got  was 
absent  on  service,  the  others  were  employed  in  cultivating  the 
lands  allotted  to  them.  . . . The  principle  adopted  by  the  State 
was,  that  as  every  rayat  above  a certain  age  was  liable  to  personal 
service,  or  to  a commutation  thereof  in  money,  he  was  on  his  part 
entitled  to  a certain  quantity  of  land  for  his  maintenance.  It  was 
therefore  ordained  that  each  rayat,  on  coming  of  age,  should,  on 
demanding  it,  be  invested  with  his  set  portion  of  land.  If  it  so 
happened  that  in  the  village  to  which  the  individual  belonged  there 
was  no  fallow  land,  his  share  was  made  up  by  curtailing  a portion 
of  the  lands  that  had  been  in  any  way  acquired  by  others  in  excess 
of  the  legal  portion.  In  process  of  time  and  in  periods  of  tran- 
quillity, as  the  village  population  increased,  even  portions  of  the 
legal  share  had  to  be  abandoned  in  some  villages,  whatever  might 
be  the  quantity  of  wastes  in  other  villages.  This  practice,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  led  to  much  oppression.  ...  In 
addition  to  their  quota  of  pdik  lands,  the  pdiks  were  allowed  lands 
for  their  houses  and  villages,  which  were  not  liable  to  taxation,  and 
which  were  considered  hereditary.  . . . All  lands  in  excess  of  the 
allotted  portion  of  the  pdiks,  were  rented  out  at  a low  rate  to  any 
individual  offering  to  cultivate  them.  ...  A source  of  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  pdik  tax  grew  out  of  the  exemption  of  slaves  and 
bondsmen  from  service  to  the  State.  The  great  officers  generally 
possessed  estates  which  had  originally  been  granted  from  wastes, 
and  which  were  cultivated  by  their  slaves  and  servants ; but  these 
were  exempt  from  taxation.  Rayats,  to  save  themselves  from 
service,  constantly  took  refuge  on  these  estates,  and  passed  them- 
selves off  as  slaves,  but  the  frequent  consequence  was  that  their 
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offspring  in  the  second  or  third  generation  were  considered  as  actual 
slaves.  The  original  revenues  drawn  from  the  paiks  took,  as  already 
stated,  the  form  of  personal  service ; but  in  process  of  time,  as 
money  became  more  an  object  to  the  State  than  servitude,  a land- 
tax  began  gradually  to  be  introduced.’ 

Position  of  the  Cultivators. — The  present  comfortable  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  Assam  affords  a striking  contrast  to  the 
miseries  they  endured  under  native  rule,  and  from  which  they  were 
relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmese  in  1825.  At  the  present 
day,  a laborious  and  skilful  husbandman  in  Darrang  is  able  to 
cultivate  twelve  bighds  or  four  acres  of  salt  rice,  four  bighds  or  an 
acre  and  a quarter  of  mustard-seed,  a similar  area  under  pulses, 
and  a bighd  or  about  a third  of  an  acre  each  of  sugar-cane  and 
vegetables.  Twenty  bighas , or  say  seven  acres,  would  make  a com- 
fortable, fair-sized  holding  for  a cultivator;  a small  one  would 
consist  of  about  nine  bighds  or  three  acres  of  moist,  and  about  one 
and  a half  bighds  or  half  an  acre  of  dry  land.  An  ordinary  pair  of 
bullocks  can  cultivate  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  bighds,  or  from  five 
and  a half  to  six  acres  of  land.  A farm  of  fifteen  bighds,  or  five 
acres,  would  not  make  a man  as  well  off  as  a retail  shopkeeper,  but 
it  would  enable  him  to  live  as  well  as  would  a money  wage  of 
Rs.  8 or  1 6s.  a month.  All  the  cultivators  hold  their  land  direct 
from  Government ; their  tenure  is  permanent  and  transferable,  and 
subject  to  a moderate  rent,  which  is  liable  to  enhancement  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  a few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  lakhiraj 
grants,  or  lands  held  either  rent-free  or  at  a very  low  rental.  The 
peasantry,  as  a class,  are  not  in  debt ; and  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
estimates  that  a common  cultivator  (not  having  to  buy  at  bazdr 
rates)  could  support  a middling-sized  family  on  about  Rs.  5.  8.  o or 
ns.  per  month. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  Darrang  are  elephants,  ponies, 
buffaloes,  horned  cattle,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and 
pigeons.  Buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  the  only  animals  used  in 
agriculture.  Buffaloes  and  horned  cattle  are  not  generally  eaten, 
but  all  the  others  mentioned  above  are  used  for  food.  An  ordinary 
cow  is  worth  from  Rs.  7 to  Rs.  10,  or  from  14s.  to  £1  ; a pair  of 
oxen  from  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40,  or  to  jQ 4 ; a male  buffalo,  Rs.  40 
or  ^4;  a female  buffalo  from  Rs.  80  to  Rs.  100,  or  ^8  to  ^jio; 
a he-goat  six  months  old,  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  2.  8.  o,  or  4s.  to  5s.; 
a she  ditto,  from  R.  1 to  Rs.  1.  8.  o,  or  2s.  to  3s.;  a goat  in 
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full  milk,  Rs.  5 or  i os.;  a gelding  goat  of  four  years  old,  from  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  6,  or  10s.  to  12s.;  a he-goat  of  four  years  old,  Rs.  4 or  8s.; 
a pig,  two  years  old,  Rs.  5 or  10s. 

The  Agricultural  Implements  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  ‘ a plough  ’ of  land,  or  from  five  to 
six  acres,  are  the  following  : — One  plough  ( ndngal ),  value  4 Annas  or 
6d. ; one  yoke  ( jodl ),  value  3 Annas  or  4|d. ; a pole  reaching  from 
the  plough  to  the  yoke,  4 AnnAs  or  6d. ; one  ploughshare,  4 AnnAs 
or  6d. ; one  bengA,  or  piece  of  bamboo  fixed  under  the  ploughshare, 
and  made  by  the  cultivator  himself;  four  bamboo  pegs  for  the  yoke, 
no  value ; rope  for  the  bullocks’  necks,  | anna  or  f d. ; rope  to 
fasten  the  pole  of  the  plough  to  the  yoke,  J AnnA  or  fd.;  one  goad 
(1 asAri );  one  harrow  ( mai ),  2 Annas  or  3d.;  rope  traces  for  dragging 
the  harrow  ( maitakd ),  2 AnnAs  or  3d. ; one  iron  hoe  ( kori ),  1 2 AnnAs 
or  is.  6d.;  an  iron  hand-bill  ( dAo ),  8 AnnAs  or  is.;  a large  rake  to 
be  dragged  by  bullocks  ( bindhA ),  8 AnnAs  or  is.;  a hand  rake 
( jabkA ),  2 AnnAs  or  3d.;  a bamboo  stage  for  boys  in  watching  the 
crops ; a sickle  ( kAchi ),  2 AnnAs  or  3d. ; an  iron  spade  ( khanti ), 
1 AnnA  or  i^d. : value  altogether  about  Rs.  3.  6.  o or  6s.  9d.  These 
articles,  together  with  a pair  of  ploughing  oxen,  represent  a capital 
of  about  Rs.  40  or  ^4. 

Wages  and  Prices. — Ordinary  labourers  hired  by  the  day  are 
paid  from  3 to  4 AnnAs , or  4^d.  to  6d.,  and  in  the  towns  are  with 
difficulty  obtainable  at  all.  Previous  to  1862,  such  labour  was 
only  worth  from  1 to  i|  annas,  or  i^d.  to  2^d.  per  diem.  An 
agricultural  labourer  hired  for  five  months  during  the  year, — that  is 
to  say,  from  July  to  September  (Ashdr,  Srdban,  and  Bhadra)  for 
preparing  the  ground,  sowing,  and  transplanting ; and  in  December 
and  January  (Agrahdyan  and  Paush)  for  reaping  and  storing,— is 
paid  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  loads  of  paddy, 
each  load  containing  thirty -five  sens  or  seventy  pounds,  besides 
his  food.  This  description  of  labourer  is  designated  bheronia. 
He  lives  in  the  house  of  his  employer,  and  performs  household 
service  as  well  as  field  work.  His  nominal  rate  of  remuneration 
has  not  increased  of  late  years,  but  as  grain  has  trebled  in  price 
since  1851,  the  value  of  his  labour  has  increased  in  like  proportion. 
Another  system  of  labour  common  in  the  District  is  that  by  which  a 
man  gives  a certain  number  of  days’  labour  in  ploughing  the  fields  of 
another,  in  consideration  of  getting  the  use  of  his  employer’s  bullocks 
for  an  equal  number  of  days,  to  assist  him  in  ploughing  his  own  land. 
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Coarse  rice,  which  previous  to  1851  sold  at  6 annas  8 pie  a 
maund,  or  is.  id.  a hundredweight,  in  1870  was  worth  Rs.  1. 
4.  o a maund,  or  3s.  5d.  a hundredweight.  Coarse  paddy  increased 
in  price  in  like  proportion,  selling  at  about  2 amias  8 pie  a 
maund,  or  6d.  a hundredweight,  prior  to  1851,  and  8 annas  a maund , 
or  is.  4d.  a hundredweight,  in  1870.  Fine  rice  is  very  little  grown 
in  Darrang,  but  it  has  quadrupled  in  price  within  the  same  twenty 
years.  In  1851  it  sold  at  10  annas  a maund,  or  is.  9d.  a hundred- 
weight, and  in  1870  at  Rs.  2.  8.  o a maund,  or  6s.  iod.  a 
hundredweight.  Indian  corn  is  not  sold  by  weight,  but  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  or  three  ears  for  a pice,  or  from  six  to  nine  for  a 
penny.  Sugar-cane  sells  at  the  rate  of  a pice  or  one  and  a half 
farthings  per  cane  during  the  harvest  in  February  and  March, 
after  which  the  price  increases  to  half  an  anna,  or  fd.  per  cane. 
Sugar-cane  is  not  purchased  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  the 
growers  themselves  use  it  for  making  molasses.  The  famine  of 
1866  did  not  much  affect  Assam;  but  during  1857-58,  the  price 
of  rice  is  said  to  have  risen  as  high  as  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  9 per 
maund,  or  jQi,  is.  iod.  to  yQ\,  4s.  7d.  a hundredweight. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Time  is  reckoned  as  follows  : — 7^ 
danda  = i praliar ; 2 prahar—  1 held;  2 held  — 1 day;  8 prahar—  1 
day  and  night  of  twenty-four  hours.  Retail  weight  goes  according 
to  the  following  standard: — 20  tola  — 1 poya ; 4 poyd=i  sen;  40 
ser=  1 man  or  maund  of  82  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Grain  measure  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  District.  In  the  tract  to  the  west  of  the 
Bhairavi  river  the  following  standard  is  used  : — 2 kathia  — 1 ser  ; 2 
ser=  1 don  ; 4 don  = 1 purd  ; 3 purd  = 1 dhol.  In  the  east  of  the 
District  the  measure  is  somewhat  different,  being  as  follows  : — 2 
kathia  — 1 her  or  ser;  5 her—  1 don;  3 don=  1 purd.  Prior  to 
1852,  land  in  Assam  was  measured  by  a tar,  or  measuring  rod  of 
7 hatlis  (cubits),  1 hist  (span),  and  4 angulis  (finger-breadths)  in 
length,  equal  to  nearly  English  feet.  Distance  measure: — 
2 haths  or  cubits  = 1 gaz  or  yard;  4 gaz  = 1 tar.  Distance  is  also 
measured  according  to  the  time  occupied  in  going  a journey,  as 
1 prahar  =7  or  8 miles;  1 held  — about  14  miles;  3 prahar— about 
22  miles;  1 din  or  day’s  journey  = about  27  miles.  In  square 
measure,  the  minor  denominator  formerly  in  use  was  a kora,  or  ^ of 
a lessd,  £ a tar  long  by  | a tar  broad,  or  5-J  feet  square,  containing 
altogether  33 '06  square  English  feet;  4 koras— 1 lessd,  or  1 tar 
square  = 132^  square  feet;  20  lessd— 1 katha,  or  20  tar  long  by  1 
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broad  = 2645  square  feet ; 5 katha  = 1 don , or  20  tar  long  by  5 
broad=  13,225  square  feet;  4 don—  1 puna,  or  20  tar  long  by  20 
broad  = 52,990  square  feet.  An  Assam  pura  is  therefore  nearly 
equal  to  1}  English  acres,  and  a trifle  more  than  3I  Bengal  bighds. 
In  1852,  by  order  of  Government,  the  standard  Bengal  bighd  of 
14,400  square  feet  was  introduced  into  Assam ; and  since  that  date, 
all  land  measurement  papers  have  been  prepared  according  to 
this  standard. 

Landless  Labouring  Classes. — The  Deputy-Commissioner  re- 
ports that  there  are  no  present  indications  among  the  people  of  the 
District  towards  the  growth  of  a distinct  class  of  day-labourers, 
neither  possessing  nor  renting  land.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  Those  who  have  no  land  hire 
themselves  out  by  the  month  as  labourers  on  the  tea  gardens,  and 
soon  save  enough  money  to  buy  a pair  of  bullocks  and  rent  a small 
patch  of  land,  of  which  there  is  abundance  untenanted.  Women 
are  largely  employed  in  transplanting  the  paddy  seedlings  from  the 
nurseries  to  the  fields ; they  also  gather  in  the  mustard  and  pulse 
crops,  as  well  as  assist  in  reaping  in  the  rice  fields,  but  do  not 
plough.  Children  are  not  much  employed  in  field  work. 

Spare  Land. — There  is  a great  deal  of  cultivable  waste  land  in 
the  District,  but  most  of  it  now  bears  heavy  grass  jungle,  reeds,  or 
forest,  very  expensive  to  clear.  Waste  land  tenures  are  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  cultivators,  even  since  the  rates  of  rent  have 
been  doubled.  The  provisions  of  Act  x.  of  1859,  with  regard  to 
Occupancy  Rights,  etc.,  are  not  in  force  in  Darrang. 

Manure  is  not  generally  used.  Irrigation  is  commonly  resorted 
to  only  in  tracts  peopled  by  (Meharis.  Large  numbers  of  these 
people  combine  for  the  work.  They  dam  up  the  small  streams 
and  watercourses,  and  conduct  the  water  on  to  their  fields  by  means 
of  canals,  sometimes  for  a considerable  distance.  The  cost  is 
that  represented  by  the  labour  given  to  the  joint  enterprise,  and  its 
money  value  cannot  be  estimated.  Irrigation  is  only  adopted  for 
rice.  Wells  are  not  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  It  is  not 
customary  to  leave  any  kind  of  land  fallow,  except  what  is  called 
chdpri  land ; that  is,  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
islands,  which  are  flooded  during  the  rainy  season.  These  lands 
are  cultivated  with  mustard-seed  only,  and  will  bear  three  or  four 
crops  in  succession.  A full  out-turn  is  only  obtained  for  the  first 
two  years.  After  the  fourth  year  the  land  is  abandoned,  and 
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requires  from  four  to  six  years’  rest  to  recover  itself.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  little  understood  or  practised. 

Natural  Calamities  occasionally  occur;  but  blights  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  crops,  and  compensating  influences  in  the  case 
of  flood  or  drought  protect  the  District  from  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress. Such  compensating  influences  are — increased  fertility  in  the 
uplands  in  times  of  flood ; and  conversely  in  cases  of  drought,  the 
drying  marshes  tend  to  make  up  for  the  sterility  of  the  higher 
levels.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  either  flood  or  drought  should  occur  in  the  District  on  a scale 
sufficient  to  produce  famine.  The  most  severe  famine  that  is 
known  to  have  occurred  in  Darrang  was  not  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  but  by  the  invasion  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  con- 
sequent suspension  of  agriculture. 

Foreign  Landholders. — Twenty-nine  Europeans  are  registered 
as  landed  proprietors  in  the  District,  for  the  purposes  of  tea  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture.  The  area  thus  held  by  them  in  1875  *s 
returned  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner  as  follows : — Under  old 
rules — 8 grants ; 6 proprietors  or  estates ; area,  4373  acres:  under 
Fee-Simple  rules — 102  grants;  29  proprietors  or  estates;  area, 
48,255  acres.  Each  company  or  concern  is  counted  as  one  pro- 
prietor, although  several  persons  may  be  interested  in  the  property. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tenants  of  small  permanent  holdings,  who 
do  not  sublet  their  farms,  there  are  no  Muhammadan  landlords  in 
Darrang.  A considerable  quantity  of  rent-free  or  lightly-assessed 
land  is  held  by  absentee  landlords. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  Brahmaputra,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  District  for  about  150  miles  throughout 
its  entire  length,  forms  the  principal  means  of  communication 
with  other  Districts.  The  average  breadth  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  Darrang  is  less  than  thirty  miles ; and  but  little,  there- 
fore, is  needed  to  supplement  the  great  natural  river  highway,  and 
to  open  out  the  whole  District  This  little,  however,  seems  to  be 
wanting.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  the  artificial  means 
of  communication  are  very  defective,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  good  roads  in  the  lowlands,  and  to  the  number  of  rivers 
and  watercourses,  some  of  which  could  only  be  bridged  at  a cost 
quite  disproportionate  "to  the  present  resources  of  the  District. 

The  main  line,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Assam  Trunk  Road,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  District,  from  Kuruaghat  on  the  Brahma- 
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putra,  opposite  Gauhatf,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Darrang,  at  a 
point  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  This  road  runs  for  158 
miles  through  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  District,  at 
a distance  of  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  the  great  river.  The 
following  table  shows  the  stages,  with  distances,  etc.  between  each, 
on  the  Trunk  Road  from  Kuruaghat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  District.  The  abbre- 
viations P.S.  signify  police  station;  C.B.,  circuit  bungalow;  S.B., 
staging  bungalow;  D.B.,  ddk  bungalow;  and  P.O.,  post  office. 


Names  of  Stages. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

From  Gauhatf  to  Kuruaghat  (P.S.),  . 

Miles.  Fur. 
6 4 

For  4 miles  along  south  bank 

From  Kuruaghat  to  Sipajhar  (S.B.),  . 

is 

of  Brahmaputra  river,  then 
cross  river. 

For  6 miles  jungle,  after  that 

From  Sipajhar  to  Mangalddi  (C.B. 

9 

3 

country  well  cultivated  and 
populated. 

Well  cultivated,  and  popu- 

P.O.  and  P.S.) 

From  Mangaldai  to  Dolgaon  (S.  B.),  . 

12 

4 

lated  the  whole  way. 
Cultivated  for  about  5 miles, 

From  Dolgaon  to  Aurang  (S.B.), 

15 

I 

after  that  road  passes 
through  jungle. 

At  4^  miles  a tea  garden, — 

From  Aurang  to  Godhajuli  (S.B.), 

IO 

2 

very  little  cultivation  along 
the  road, — mostly  jungle. 
All  jungle. 

From  Godhajuli  to  Gabru  (S.B.), 

9 

O 

Ditto. 

From  Gabru  to  Tezpur  (C.B.  P.O. 

12 

4 

Cultivated  the  whole  way ; well 

P.S.  and  D.B.) 

From  Tezpur  to  Bhorolf  (S.B.),  . 

9 

4 

populated. 
Mostly  jungle. 

From  Bhorolf  to  Chutid  (S. B.  P.O. 

9 

s 

Cultivated  the  whole  way;  well 

and  P.S.),  . 

From  Chutia  to  Burigang  (S.B.), 

9 

populated. 

At  4I  miles  a tea  garden, — 

From  Burfgang  to  Behalf  (S.B.), 

II 

3 

cultivated  nearly  the  whole 
way  ; well  populated. 

Jungle  the  whole  way. 

From  BeMlf  to  Helem  outpost  (S.  B.),. 

9 

Partly  cultivated,  the  rest  of 

From  Helem  to  Gohpur  (S.B.  P.S.),  . 

9 

I 

the  way  jungle. 

Ditto. 

From  Gohpur  to  Kolabarf  (S.B.), 

9 

2 

Ditto. 

Maramarnai  on  boundary  of  Lakhim- 
pur  District, 

I 

4 

Cultivated. 

Total,  . 

158 

5 

There  are  also  various  cross  roads  running  north  and  south  from 
the  main  line,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  From 
Aurang,  a line  of  road  runs  westward  to  Udalguri,  14b  miles;  and 
from  the  latter  place  still  westwards  to  Bengbarf,  9 miles  ; and  finally, 
to  Singribarf  hat  at  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  District, 
13  miles.  From  Udalguri,  another  road  leads  northwards  to  the 
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interior  of  the  Bhutan  hills,  and  it  is  by  this  road  that  the  Bhutias 
come  down  to  attend  the  Udalguri  annual  fair.  From  Udalguri  to 
Bhairabkund  (at  the  foot  of  the  Bhutan  hills),  is  9 miles  ; and  from 
thence  to  Amrantal  (the  first  stage  in  the  hills),  4 miles.  From 
Bengbarf  there  is  a good  road  which  runs  via  Kalaigaon  (in  the 
vicinity  of  which  there  are  several  tea  gardens)  to  Mangalddi  and 
Rangamdtf,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  a distance  of  25 
miles.  This  road  is  extensively  used  by  the  planters  for  the 
transport  of  tea,  etc.  to  the  river.  To  the  east  of  Aurang,  two 
branch  roads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Dipotd  river,  run  northward 
from  the  Trunk  Road.  From  Tezpur,  the  Civil  Station  and  chief 
town  of  the  District,  a road  runs  north-westwards  for  about  3 
miles  to  the  main  line,  and  thence  northwards  for  about  20  miles. 
From  Panpur,  a village  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  12  miles  west 
of  Bishnath,  a road  runs  northward  for  about  12  miles;  and  from 
Bishnath  there  is  also  a road  running  northwards  for  about  the  same 
distance.  The  most  easterly  of  the  roads  is  at  Bihalf  Mukh  on 
the  Brahmaputra  at  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  District, 
which  runs  northward  from  the  river  for  about  4 miles,  crossing  the 
main  line.  An  elephant  path  skirts  the  base  of  the  Bhutan  hills 
from  the  Barnadi  in  Kamrup  District  to  the  Maramarnai  river  in 
Lakhimpur.  This  path  goes  by  the  name  of  hathi  poti  or  elephant- 
hunter’s  track.  A few  Rdj  All's,  or  old  raised  roads  or  embank- 
ments, made  during  the  reign  of  the  Assam  Rdjas,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  District.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Kariapdra 
Dwdr  follows  the  line  of  the  Kabu  Ah'  for  several  miles.  The  total 
length  of  roads  in  Darrang  District  is  returned  by  the  Commissioner 
in  his  annual  Administrative  Report  for  1872-73  at  542  miles.  At 
convenient  distances  along  the  main  line  of  roads,  staging  bungalows 
have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  District  officials, 
and  when  not  in  use  by  them  can  be  occupied  by  travellers. 
Ferry-boats  ply  at  the  crossing  of  all  important  roads  over  large 
rivers.  For  ferry  purposes,  two  boats  are  lashed  together,  on  which 
a bamboo  platform  is  erected,  and  these  are  considered  as  very  safe. 
The  principal  landing  depots  of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Brahma- 
putra are,  proceeding  from  west  to  east  — Rdngdmatf,  Tezpur, 
Bishnath,  and  Behalf  Mukh. 

Minerals. — There  are  no  mines  in  the  District  at  present,  nor 
any  that  appear  to  have  been  worked  in  former  times.  Coal,  how- 
ever, has  recently  been  discovered  where  the  Barnadi'  issues  from  the 
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hills  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  District,  and  it  has  also  been  heard 
of  in  other  places  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  Want  of 
available  means  of  transport,  however,  renders  it  unlikely  that  these 
deposits  can  be  profitably  worked.  Gold-washing  is  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  rivers,  but  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  With  regard 
to  quarries  which  are  not  now  worked,  the  following  extract  from 
Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam,  p.  29,  may  be  found  interesting  : — 
‘ A small  quantity  of  kurum  (Carandam)  is  procured  from  some 
parts  of  the  rocks  by  a few  petty  traders  among  the  Dorns,  and 
exported  to  Bengal.  Many  parts  of  the  rocks  have  heretofore 
yielded  handsome  and  very  durable  building  stones,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  frequent  remains  of  ancient  edifices  about  Gauhitf  and 
Tezpur,  the  carvings  and  facings  of  which  are  still  apparently  as 
sharp  and  distinct  as  when  executed,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
with  which  it  is  evident  the  temples  to  which  they  once  belonged 
have  been  overthrown,  and  their  subsequent  exposure  for  genera- 
tions to  the  ravages  of  the  elements.’  With  regard  to  coal,  Mr. 
Robinson  states : — ‘ Throughout  Assam  the  coal  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  a fair  quality,  nor  is  there  much  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  carbon  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  productions  of  the  several 
localities.  Upon  the  whole,  its  mean  specific  gravity  is  about  U288, 
containing,  mean,  volatile  and  other  matter,  45^4 ; carbon,  50^4; 
ash,  4‘2,  in  every  hundred  parts.’ 

Manufactures. — The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Report,  chapter  vi.,  contain  all  the  available  information  on  this 
head  regarding  Darrang  District  : — ‘ The  industry  of  Assam  is  in 
a very  unimproved  state.  This  may  be  attributed  to  her  long 
barbarism,  her  constant  internal  discords,  the  prevalence  of  slavery, 
and  the  present  thin  population  scattered  over  large  tracts  of 
territory.’  The  following  account  is  given  of  silk-weaving,  which 
continues  to  be  the  chief  specialty  of  the  District : — ‘ The  muga  silk, 
a texture  peculiar  to  the  country,  affords  the  dress  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  which  above  all  others  is  considered  rich  and  valuable.  It 
was  the  prescribed  attire  of  all  the  high  officers  of  Government,  and 
is  still  worn  by  every  one  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  opulence. 
This  manufacture,  like  most  others,  is  carried  on  without  capital, 
without  division  of  labour,  by  single  individuals,  each  of  whom  spins, 
weaves,  and  dyes  his  own  web.  Yet  some  of  the  fabrics  produced 
are,  notwithstanding,  very  creditable  indeed.  The  silks  of  Assam, 
denominated  by  the  natives  the  erid  and  muga,  are  respectively  the 
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produce  of  the  Phalcena  cynthia,  and  Saturnia.  The  former  is  reared 
entirely  within  doors,  and  is  fed  principally  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Ricinus  communis  (castor-oil  plant).  The  duration  of  its  life  varies 
according  to  seasons  ; in  summer  it  is  shorter,  and  the  produce  both 
greater  and  better.  At  this  season,  from  its  birth  to  the  time  it  begins 
its  cocoon,  twenty  to  twenty-four  days  expire ; in  fifteen  more  the 
moth  is  produced,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  three  days,  and  in  five  they  are 
hatched  ; making  the  total  duration  of  a breed  forty-three  days.  In 
winter  it  lives  nearly  two  months.  The  number  of  breeds  in  the 
year  are  reckoned  at  seven.  For  the  purpose  of  breeding,  the 
natives  select  cocoons  from  those  which  begin  to  be  formed  in  the 
largest  numbers  on  the  same  day ; those  that  contain  males  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a more  pointed  end.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
after  the  cocoons  have  begun  to  be  formed,  they  are  put  in  a closed 
basket,  and  hung  up  in  the  house  out  of  the  reach  of  rats  and  insects. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  moths  have  been  produced,  the  females 
(known  only  by  the  larger  body)  are  tied  to  long  reeds  or  canes, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  to  each,  and  these  are  hung  up  in  the 
house.  The  eggs  that  have  been  laid  during  the  first  three  days 
are  alone  kept ; they  are  tied  in  a piece  of  cloth,  and  suspended  to 
the  roof  till  a few  begin  to  hatch ; these  eggs  are  white  and  about 
the  size  of  a turnip  seed.  When  a few  of  the  worms  are  hatched, 
the  cloths  are  put  on  small  bamboo  platters,  and  here  they  are  fed 
with  tender  leaves.  After  the  second  moulting,  they  are  removed 
to  feed  on  bunches  of  leaves  suspended  a little  above  the  ground, 
upon  which  a mat  is  spread  to  receive  them  when  they  fall.  When 
they  have  ceased  feeding,  they  are  placed  in  baskets  filled  with  dry 
leaves,  amongst  which  they  form  their  cocoons.  In  four  days  the 
cocoons  are  said  to  be  complete.  After  a selection  has  been  made 
for  the  next  breed,  the  remainder  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  chrysalis.  The  cocoons  are 
next  put  over  a slow  fire  in  a solution  of  potash,  whereby  the  draw- 
ing of  the  silk  is  rendered  easy  ; they  are  then  removed  and  the 
water  gently  squeezed  out.  This  done,  they  are  taken  one  by  one, 
and  the  silk  placed  within  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  whilst  the 
right  is  employed  in  drawing  out  the  silk.  Any  inequalities  that 
may  exist  are  reduced  by  rubbing  them  down  between  the  thumb 
and  finger ; this  mode  is  also  adopted  for  joining  on  new  cocoons. 
The  thread  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  small  quantities  of  about 
half  a pound ; these  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun  or  near  a 
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fire  till  dry,  when  they  are  wound  up  into  skeins,  and  the  silk  is 
then  ready  for  the  weaver.  The  mugd  moth  is  usually  reared  on 
trees  in  the  open  air,  and  the  worms  require  careful  tending.  There 
are  generally  five  breeds  of  mugd  worms  in  the  year — namely,  in 
January  and  February',  May  and  June,  June  and  July,  August  and 
September,  and  October  and  November.  The  first  and  the  last 
yield  the  best  crops  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  During  the 
day  the  worms  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  as  crows  and 
other  birds  pounce  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring  trees.  Bats, 
owls,  and  rats,  also,  are  very  destructive  at  nights.  A number  of 
the  caterpillars  are  destroyed  in  the  more  advanced  stages  by  the 
sting  of  wasps,  and  by  the  ichneumon  insect,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  their  bodies.  The  worms  thrive  best  in  dry  weather ; 
but  a very  hot  sunny  day  proves  fatal  to  many  at  the  time  of 
moulting.  At  these  periods  rain  is  considered  very  favour- 
able ; thunderstorms  do  not  injure  them,  as  they  do  the  mulberry 
worm.  Continual  heavy  rains  are  hurtful  by  sweeping  them  off 
the  trees ; showers,  however  heavy,  cause  no  great  damage,  the 
worms  generally  taking  shelter  under  the  leaves  with  perfect 
safety.  The  worms  during  their  moulting  remain  on  the  branches  ; 
but  when  about  beginning  to  spin  they  come  down  the  trunk ; 
they  are  then  collected  in  baskets,  which  are  afterwards  put  under 
branches  of  dry  leaves  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house ; they 
crawl  up  into  these  and  there  form  their  cocoons.  The  total  dura- 
tion of  a breed  varies  from  sixty  to  seventy  days.  The  period  is 
thus  divided  : — Four  moultings,  twenty  days;  from  fourth  moulting 
to  beginning  of  cocoon,  ten  days  ; in  the  cocoon,  twenty  days  ; as 
a moth,  six  days ; hatching  of  the  eggs,  ten  days  ; total,  sixty-six 
days.  The  chrysalis  not  being  easily  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
a number  of  cocoons  are  placed  on  bamboo  stages  and  covered  with 
leaves,  whilst  below  them  a quantity  of  dry  grass  is  set  on  fire, 
which  in  a short  time  destroys  them.  The  cocoons  are  then  boiled 
for  about  an  hour  in  a solution  of  potash,  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  laid  in  folds  of  cloth.  The  floss  is  removed  with  the  hand, 
and  the  cocoons  are  thrown  into  hot  water. 

‘ The  instrument  used  for  winding  off  the  silk  is  the  coarsest 
imaginable.  A thick  bamboo  about  three  feet  long  is  split  in  two, 
and  the  pieces  driven  equally  into  the  ground  about  two  feet  apart ; 
over  the  interior  projection  of  one  of  the  knots  is  laid  a stick,  to 
which  is  fixed,  a little  on  one  side,  a round  piece  of  plank  about  a 
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foot  in  diameter ; the  rotary  motion  is  given  by  jerking  this  axle,  on 
which  the  thread  rolls  itself;  in  front  of  the  vessel  holding  the 
cocoons,  a stick  is  placed  horizontally  for  the  thread  to  travel  upon. 
Two  persons  are  employed ; one  attends  to  the  cocoons,  the  other 
jerks  the  axle  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  same  hand  directs 
the  thread  up  the  left  forearm,  so  that  it  is  twisted  in  coming  down 
again  towards  the  hand;  the  left  hand  directs  the  thread  over  the  axle. 
Fifty  thousand  cocoons,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  muga  trees, 
which  yield  upwards  of  twenty-four  pounds  of  silk,  are  considered 
by  the  Assamese  a good  annual  return.  It  is  no  doubt  a very 
profitable  one,  for  the  value  of  this  quantity  of  silk  is  usually  about 
Rs.  60  or  j£ 6 . The  labour  and  expense  of  making  and  keeping  up 
a plantation  of  these  trees  is  very  trifling.’ 

Another  manufacture  is  the  making  up  of  india-rubber.  About 
the  year  1851,  leases  of  the  caoutchouc  forests  were  given  to  two 
European  firms,  who  at  that  time  made  advances  to  the  extent  of 
^500  or  £ 600  per  annum  to  the  people  to  manufacture  the 
produce.  A few  miles  to  the  west  of  Tezpur,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dipota  river,  and  at  Haulimohanpur  and  Banglagarh  in  the 
Mangaldai  Subdivision,  brass  utensils  are  manufactured  by  a class  of 
workers  called  Marids,  who  form  a separate  community  by  themselves, 
living  entirely  apart  from  their  fellow-villagers.  Some  of  the  larger 
sizes  of  these  utensils  are  taken  to  Udalguri,  for  sale  to  the  Bhutids. 
Basgord,  on  the  Barnadi,  a few  miles  north  of  Kurudghat,  is  the 
seat  of  a considerable  pottery  manufacture,  which  commands  an 
extensive  local  sale. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  chief  articles  of  export  trade  in 
Darrang  are  mustard-seed,  rice,  india-rubber,  tea,  silk  cloth,  and  lac, 
the  principal  permanent  seats  of  commerce  being  Tezpur,  Mangaldai, 
and  Bishnath.  The  District  trade  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
hands  of  Mdrwari  merchants.  The  local  manufactures,  as  well  as 
the  local  produce,  with  the  exception  of  oil-seeds,  silk  cloth,  and 
tea,  which  are  exported,  only  suffice  to  meet  the  local  wants  of  the 
population.  The  principal  imports  consist  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  dried  fruits,  bar  iron,  spices,  saltpetre,  hemp,  salt,  etc.  No 
statistics  exist  showing  the  extent  or  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports.  As  far  as  the  river  traffic  in  native  boats  is  concerned, 
however,  a system  of  trade  registration  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1875.  The  results  are  published  monthly  in  The  Bengal 
Statistical  Reporter , from  which  the  following  table,  showing  the  import 
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and  export  river  trade  of  Darrang  (exclusive  of  steamer  traffic)  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  1876,  has  been  compiled  : — 


Statistics  of  the  River  Traffic  of  Darrang  District  for 
the  Twelve  Months — October  1875  to  September  1876. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Description  of  Goods. 

October 

to 

March. 

April 
to  Sep- 
tember. 

Total. 

October 

to 

March. 

April 
to  Sep- 
tember. 

Total. 

Class  I. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

mounds. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

maunds. 

Fuel  and  firewood,  . . . 

20 

20 

Pulses  and  gram,  . . . 

102 

676 

778 

Rice, 

581 

2,040 

2,621 

Paddy 

55 

55 

Metal  and  their  manufac- 
tures,   

15 

IS 

Lime  and  limestone,  . . 

1,115 

460 

1,575 

... 

Mustard  and  rape,  . . . 

150 

3,655 

3,805 

Salt 

882 

882 

... 

Sugar,  refined,  .... 

IOO 

IOO 

Do.,  unrefined 

50 

170 

220 

Tea 

280 

280 

Tobacco, 

9 

9 

Timber 

6,528 

6,528 

Total,  . 

1,932 

10, 856 

12,788 

150 

3,950 

4,100 

Class  II. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Cocoa-nuts 

6,500 

6,500 

Canes 

3,400 

3,400 

Miscellaneous 

2.534 

2,534 

Class  III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cotton  (European)  Manu- 
factures  

I,  IOO 

1,100 

Miscellaneous  (Native) 

goods 

3,200 

1,200 

4,400 

230 

230 

Miscellaneous  (European) 
goods 

400 

3,000 

3.400 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

150 

150 

Total,  . 

4.700 

4,200 

8,900 

380 

380 

The  District  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  permanent 
markets.  Weekly  markets,  or  hats , are  held  in  several  villages  all 
over  the  District.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  held  on 
Sundays,  at  Kalfgaon  mauzd , in  the  Mangaldai  Subdivision,  and 
known  as  the  Singumari  hat.  The  attendance  at  this  market  is  very 
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large,  usually  numbering  from  four  to  five  thousand  people.  Some 
of  the  villagers  come  from  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  with  their 
surplus  stock  of  grain,  poultry,  vegetables,  fish,  fruit,  betel  nuts,  etc.; 
also  coarse  homespun  cotton  cloth,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  silk  cloths,  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Kayas  or  Marwarf 
traders.  Petty  dealers  in  trinkets,  such  as  metal  rings,  looking- 
glasses,  beads  of  various  sorts,  combs,  ornaments  for  the  neck  and 
feet  (chiefly  purchased  by  the  tea-garden  labourers),  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  have  stalls  at  the  market.  English  piece-goods 
are  brought  from  Gauhati  and  Mangaldai,  and  sold  to  the  villagers 
and  garden  labourers.  Weekly  markets  are  also  held  at  Panerf, 
Singrfbdn,  Gronlund,  and  Kaupatf,  in  the  Mangalddi  Subdivision ; 
and  at  Tezpur,  Gabru,  Depota,  Bindakurf,  Bdlfpard,  Sobah,  and 
Behali,  in  the  sadr  or  Headquarters  Subdivision.  They  are  all  held 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tea  gardens,  and  are  of  great  convenience 
to  the  garden  labourers. 

Trading  Fairs. — For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  interchange  of 
trade  with  the  Bhutids,  and  other  hill  people  living  beyond  the 
boundary,  annual  trading  fairs  are  held  in  certain  villages  near  the 
base  of  the  hills.  The  most  important  of  these  is  held  at  Udalguri 
in  the  north-west  of  the  District  near  the  Bhutdn  frontier,  in 
February  or  March.  It  is  attended  by  Bhutias,  Thibetans,  and 
Khamptfs,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  the  plains  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding Districts,  and  by  a few  Manipuris.  During  the  three  or 
four  weeks  for  which  the  fair  lasts,  delegations  from  the  hill  tribes 
come  to  the  Civil  Station,  to  receive  the  amount  allowed  to  them 
as  their  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dwdrs,  their  pensions,  and  also 
presents  given  to  them  by  Government.  The  Deputy-Commissioner 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  bought  and  sold  at  this  fair  in  1875.  The 
articles  brought  for  sale  by  the  Bhutias,  which  may  be  classed 
as  imports,  were  the  following: — 250  ponies,  value  Rs.  15,000,  or 
an  average  of  Rs.  60  each ; 1 n sheep,  value  Rs.  333 ; 23  dogs, 
Rs.  1 15  ; 1989  tnaunds  of  salt,  Rs.  9945,  or  Rs.  5 per  maund;  80 
tolas  gold,  Rs.  1600;  5058  blankets,  Rs.  15,174;  101  yak  tails, 
Rs.  101  ; 42  tolds(qy.)  musk,  Rs.  420;  158  maunds  wax,  Rs.  6320; 
100  maunds  lac,  Rs.  1000;  walnuts,  10,000,  Rs.  31.  4.  o;  10,813 
bundles  dye,  Rs.  56.  5'.  o;  6060  needles,  Rs.  47.  5.  6;  15,844 
turnips,  Rs.  247.  9.  o;  26f  sens  onions,  Rs.  5.  o.  3 ; 3J  sens  garlic, 
io|  annas;  128^  maunds  chillies,  Rs.  321.  12.  o;  spice,  n8| 
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maunds,  Rs.  591.  8.  o;  506  Bhutia  bags,  Rs.  126.  8.  o:  total  value 
of  imports,  Rs.  50,425.  14.  3 or  ^5042,  ns.  g^d.  In  exchange  for 
the  above  articles,  the  Bhutias  took  away  with  them  the  following — 
Exports  : — 2436  maunds  paddy,  value  at  R.  1 per  maund,  Rs.  2436  ; 
2236  maunds  rice  at  Rs.  2 per  maund , Rs.  4472;  889  pieces  of 
eria  silk  cloth  at  Rs.  7 each,  Rs.  6223  ; 1063  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
at  Rs.  2,  Rs.  2126;  919  pieces  of  dunko  lepa  cloth  at  Rs.  4.  8.  o, 
Rs.  4135.  8.  o;  1289  pieces  of  kharu  cloth  at  Rs.  3,  Rs.  3867 
(these  two  last-named  cloths  are  specially  made  by  the  Cacharf 
villagers  for  sale  to  the  Bhutias) ; 305  brass  pots,  weighing  30-^-  maunds, 
at  Rs.  60  per  maund , Rs.  1807.  8.  o ; 3 maunds  of  kahor  pots  (qy.) 
at  Rs.  80  a maund , Rs.  240 ; 246  pieces  of  bar  iron  at  12  annas  a 
piece,  Rs.  184.  8.  o;  345  small  brass  pots  at  2 dnnas  each, 
Rs.  43.  2.  o;  418  bundles  of  pan  leaves,  Rs.  3.  4.  3 ; 47 4 pons  of 
betel  nuts,  Rs.  84.  4.  o;  13  maunds  molasses  {gur),  Rs.  39;  8 
peacocks,  Rs.  8;  13  parrots,  Rs.  6.  8.  o;  20  bundles  of  cotton 
thread,  5 annas ; 149  sens  dried  fish  and  flesh  at  2 annas  per 
ser,  Rs.  18.  10.  o;  1 maund  25  sens  tobacco,  Rs.  16.  4.  o ; 20  sers 
rape  seed,  Rs.  1.  4.  o : total  value  of  exports,  Rs.  25,712.  1.  3 or 
^2571,  4s.  2d.,  or  almost  exactly  one-half  the  value  of  the  imports, 
the  balance  being  taken  away  in  money. 

A similar  gathering  of  Bhutias  takes  place  at  Kherkeria  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bhutan  hills,  near  the  Lakshmi  tiadt,  but  just  beyond 
British  territory.  It  is,  however,  largely  attended  by  people  from 
Darrang  and  the  neighbouring  Districts,  and  a good  deal  of  sale 
and  barter  goes  on.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
bought  and  sold  at  this  fair  in  1875.  Imports: — 20  ponies,  value 
Rs.  1000;  20  sheep,  Rs.  60;  2 dogs,  Rs.  n ; 1551  maunds  salt, 
Rs.  7755  ; 40  tolas  gold,  Rs.  800;  1520  blankets,  Rs.  3930  ; 64  yak 
tails,  Rs.  42.  12.  o ; 6 tolas  musk,  Rs.  31  (?);  J mawid  wax,  Rs.  15  ; 
26  maunds  lac,  Rs.  209.  10.  o;  100  Bhutia  daos , Rs.  500;  750 
bundles  dye,  Rs.  23.  10.  o;  240  packets  needles,  Rs.  n.  4.  oj 
59,077  turnips,  Rs.  309.  12.  o;  12  sers  spices,  Rs.  7.  2.  o;  160 
pieces  gum,  Rs.  2.  8.  o ; 1244  maunds  spice  ( jabrang ),  Rs.  2488  ; 
40  Bhutia  bags,  Rs.  10 ; 20  niaunds  chillies,  Rs.  20  : total  value  of 
imports,  Rs.  17,226,  n.  o or  ^1722,  13s.  4M.  Exports: — 5609 
d/iols  paddy  at  4 annas  per  dhol,  Rs.  14.  o.  2 ; 3820  dhols  rice  at 
Rs.  2 per  dhol,  Rs.  7640 ; 233  pieces  eria  silk  cloth  at  Rs.  8 
per  piece,  Rs.  2664 ; 254  pieces  cotton  cloth  at  Rs.  2.  8.  o per 
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piece,  Rs.  635;  227  pieces  dunko  lepd  cloth,  Rs.  860;  203  pieces 
kharu  cloth  at  Rs.  3,  Rs.  609;  29  bars  of  iron  at  10  annas  each, 
Rs.  18.  2.  o;  300  small  brass  pots  at  2 annas  each,  Rs.  37.  8.  o; 
805  bundles  of  pan  leaves  at  | dnna  per  bundle,  Rs.  25.  2.  6 ; 775 
pons  betel  nuts,  Rs.  194.  4.  o;  8 maunds  molasses  ( gur ),  Rs.  24  ; 
194  maunds  dried  fish,  Rs.  1940  ; 195  bundles  cotton  thread,  Rs.  3 ; 
2 maunds  tobacco,  Rs.  203  15  sers  oil,  Rs.  6.  8.  o : total  value  of 
exports,  Rs.  16,078.  12.  6 or  ^1607,  17s.  6fd. 

Another  fair  is  held  at  Doimara,  within  Bhutdn  territory,  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  British  boundary.  It  is  frequented  by  a class  of 
Bhutids  commonly  known  as  the  Sat  Rajas  of  Chardwdr,  and  is  also 
numerously  attended  by  rayats  from  British  territory.  A brisk  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  Bhutids  bringing  down  salt,  chillies,  spices,  manjit , 
blankets,  wax,  rubber,  etc.  ; and  taking  away  in  exchange,  paddy, 
rice,  erid  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  etc.  The  Sat  Rdjas  receive  an 
annual  allowance  of  ^250  from  the  British  Government,  as  their 
share  of  the  allowance  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dwar  made  to  the 
Bhutid  chiefs.  During  the  time  the  fair  lasts,  the  chiefs  come 
in  person  to  Tezpur  to  receive  their  pensions  and  presents.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  bought  and  sold  at  the 
Doimdra  fair  in  1875.  Imports  : — 225  maunds  salt  at  Rs.  5 per 
maund,  Rs.  1125  ; 75  maunds  chillies  at  Rs.  5 per  maund,  Rs.  375  ■ 
40  maunds  spice  ( jabrang ) at  Rs.  3 per  maund,  Rs.  120;  375 
maunds  of  manjit  at  Rs.  5 per  maund,  Rs.  1875  ; 95  blankets  at 
Rs.  4,  Rs.  380  ; 295  Bhutid  bags  at  R.  1 each,  Rs.  295  ; 37J  maunds 
wax  at  Rs.  15  per  maund , Rs.  562.  8.  o ; 85  maunds  rubber  at 
Rs.  32  per  maund,  Rs.  2720:  total  value  of  imports,  Rs.  7452.  8.  o 
or  ^745,  5s.  od.  Exports: — 3757s  maunds  paddy  at  R.  1 per 
maund,  Rs.  3757.  8.  o;  38 7 J maunds  rice,  at  Rs.  1.  4.  o per  niawid, 
Rs.  484.  6.  o ; 85  pieces  erid  silk  cloth  at  Rs.  12  per  piece,  Rs.  1020  ; 
150  pieces  cotton  cloth  at  Rs.  2.  8.  o,  Rs.  375  : total  value  of  exports, 
Rs.  5636.  14.  o or  £563,  13s.  9d. 

During  the  Bor  Bihu  festival,  throughout  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  Mangaldai  Subdivision,  and  especially  in  mahal  Desh  Dar- 
rang,  where  the  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Hindus  of  the 
Kalita  and  Koch  castes,  fairs  are  held  at  the  following  places  on 
successive  days : — Bangalagarh,  Rdngdmatf,  Harinkhojd,  Hindu- 
ghopd,  Sopdjhdr,  and  Chopora.  At  these  gatherings  people  collect 
from  within  a radius  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  returning  to  their  homes 
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the  same  evening.  The  fairs  are  attended  by  the  respectable  classes, 
and  present  a gay  and  animated  appearance.  Every  one  is  dressed 
in  holiday  attire ; and  the  stalls  are  attractively  decked  out  with  silk 
cloths,  piece-goods,  trinkets,  toys,  beads,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats.  The 
fairs  are  conducted  in  a very  orderly  manner,  and  no  rioting  or 
unseemly  conduct  takes  place.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  religious  festival ; but  at  some  of  them  may  be  seen 
a solitary  stall  in  which  an  image  of  some  deity  is  placed,  whose 
guardian  receives  small  offerings  from  the  pleasure-seekers.  A fair, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  Mangaldai  Subdivision,  and  is  chiefly 
attended  by  the  Cachin'  population,  is  held  at  Silpata,  in  Chatgarf 
Dwar,  during  the  Bor  Bihu  festival.  Another  fair  is  held  at  Jagan- 
nath  Jhan,  at  Majikuchf,  on  the  border  of  Kamrup  District,  in  the 
month  of  December ; it  lasts  three  days. 

Capital  and  Interest. — Accumulations  of  coin  are  generally 
converted  by  the  people  into  ornaments  and  jewellery.  In  small 
loan  tranactions,  where  an  article  is  pawned  equal  in  value  to  the 
sum  borrowed,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  in  the 
rupee  per  mensem,  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Petty  advances  to  cultivators  for  agricultural  purposes  are  unknown 
in  the  District.  There  are  no  banking  establishments  in  Darrang, 
either  great  or  small. 

Imported  Capital. — The  only  industry  carried  on  in  Darrang  by 
means  of  European  capital  is  tea  cultivation  and  manufacture.  In 
1870  there  were  46  tea  gardens  in  Darrang,  held  by  ten  proprietors 
or  companies  with  managers  residing  in  the  District.  The  average 
number  of  labourers  employed  on  them,  was  1290  imported  and 
2786  local  coolies;  the  total  out-turn  of  tea  amounting  to  721,356 
lbs.  in  1870,  against  656,961  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  next 
two  years  the  tea  industry  made  rapid  strides,  and  in  1872  the  total 
out-turn  amounted  to  1,571,542  lbs.  The  table  on  the  opposite 
page,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  different  gardens  for  the  year  1872, 
is  taken  from  official  Papers  regarding  the  tea  industry  in  Bengal, 
published  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1873. 

In  1874-75  there  were  altogether  94  tea  gardens  in  Darrang 
District,  managed  by  14  European  assistants  and  138  native 
officials.  The  area  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1874  is  returned 
at  3856  acres,  the  out-turn  amounting  to  1,008,077  lbs.  The  average 
monthly  number  of  labourers  employed  during  the  year,  was  2571 
imported  and  2419  local  labourers. 


Tea  Statistics  of  Darrang  District  for  the  Year  1872. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  total  revenue  of  Darrang 
District  amounted  in  1854-55  to  ^£19,073,  4s.  od.,  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  civil  administration  to  £9014,  10s.  od.  In 
1860-61  the  revenue  amounted  to  £20,492,  10s.  od.,  and  the  civil 
expenditure  to  £9545,  6s.  od.  In  1870-71  the  net  revenue  (after 
deducting  all  matters  of  transfer  and  deposit  which  do  not  rightly 
belong  to  the  District  revenue  and  expenditure)  amounted  to 
£66,654,  18s.  1 id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £26,461,  19s.  3d. 
The  gross  revenue  for  1870-71,  as  returned  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  amounted  to  £80,115,  19s.  7d.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  ,£66,931,  6s.  od.  The  tables  on  pp.  149,  150,  showing  the 
details  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  District  for  each  of 
the  years  1854-55,  1860-61,  and  1870-71,  have  been  furnished  tome 
by  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  examining  the  District  records, 
and  that  all  I can  do  is  to  reproduce  the  figures  officially  furnished 
to  me,  after  deducting  items  of  account  such  as  deposits,  which  are 
not  really  of  the  nature  of  either  revenue  or  expenditure.  This 
remark  applies  to  all  the  Assam  Districts. 

The  Land  Revenue  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  In  1850  there  were  altogether  323  estates  on 
the  rent-roll  of  the  District,  paying  a total  Government  land  revenue 
of  £15,668,  equal  to  an  average  payment  of  £48,  10s.  od.  from 
each  estate.  In  1870  the  number  of  separate  estates  had  decreased 
to  273,  while  the  land  revenue  had  increased  to  £36,503,  or  an 
average  of  ,£133,  14s.  od.  from  each  estate.  In  Assam,  the  revenue 
estate  represents,  not  the  domain  of  a private  landlord,  but  the 
area  from  which  a fiscal  officer  ( mauzdd&r ) collects  the  land  tax. 
In  1874-75  the  total  land  revenue  collected  amounted  to  £36,048, 
and  in  1875-76  to  £36,656. 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  i860  there  were  seven  magisterial  and  six  civil  and  revenue 
courts  at  work  in  the  District;  in  1870-71,  six  magisterial  and  ten 
civil  and  revenue  courts;  and  in  1875-76,  six  magisterial  and  eleven 
civil  and  revenue  courts.  Two  European  covenanted  officers  are 
permanently  stationed  in  the  District. 

The  number  of  cases  and  miscellaneous  applications  instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Rent  Law  (Act  x.  of  1859)  is  as  follows  : — 
In  1861-62  there  were  291  original  suits,  and  17,129  miscellaneous 
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To  obtain  the  net  revenue  and  expenditure,  items  marked  with  an  asterisk  must  be  deducted  as  deposits  and  mere  matters  of  account.  This  would  leave 
a net  revenue  of  >£66,654,  8s.  nd.,  and  a net  civil  expenditure  of  >£26,461,  19s.  3d. 
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applications;  in  1862-63,  339  original  suits,  and  21,079  miscel- 
laneous applications;  in  1866-67,  59  original  suits,  and  24,458 
miscellaneous  applications;  and  in  1868-69,  32  original  suits,  and 
29,750  miscellaneous  applications. 

Police. — For  police  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  the 
six  following  thdnds  or  police  circles,  viz.  in  the  Headquarters 
Subdivision — Tezpur,  Chutid,  and  Gohpur  ; in  the  Mangaldai  Sub- 
division— Kariapara,  Chatgdrf,  and  Mangalddi. 

The  Regular  Police  consisted  of  the  following  strength  at  the 
end  of  1872  : — 1 superior  European  officer  or  District  Superintend- 
ent, maintained  at  a salary  of  Rs.  500  a month,  or  ^600  a year;  2 
subordinate  officers  on  a salary  of  upwards  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or 
^120  a year,  and  36  officers  on  less  than  Rs.  100  a month,  or 
^120  a year,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1100  a month,  or 
^1320  a year,  equal  to  an  average  of  Rs.  28.  15.  2 a month,  or 
,£34,  14s.  9d.  a year  for  each  subordinate  officer;  and  210  foot 
police  constables,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1550  a month,  or 
^1860  a year,  equal  to  an  average  pay  of  Rs.  7.  6.  1 a month,  or 
f~8,  17s.  i£d.  a year  for  each  man.  The  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  regular  police  were, — an  average  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or 
£120  a year,  as  travelling  expenses  for  the  District  Superintendent ; 
Rs.  94.  10.  8 a month,  or  ^113,  13s.  od.  a year,  for  pay  and  travel- 
ling allowances  for  his  office  establishment ; and  an  average  of 
Rs.  338.  1.4  a month,  or  ^405,  14s.  od.  a year,  for  contingencies 
and  all  other  expenses.  The  total  cost  of  the  regular  police  of 
Darrang  District  in  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  3682.  12.  o a month,  or 
a total  for  the  year  of  ^4419,  6s.  od.;  total  strength  of  the  force, 
249  officers  and  men.  At  the  end  of  1875-76  the  police  force 
remained  at  the  same  strength,  the  cost  being  ^4434,  14s.  od. 
The  present  area  of  Darrang  District  is  3413  square  miles;  and 
the  total  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  Report  of  1872, 
is  236,009.  According  to  these  figures,  there  is  one  policeman 
to  every  1370  square  miles  of  the  District  area,  and  one  to  every 
948  of  the  population.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
force  is  equal  to  Rs.  13.  o.  o or  j£i,  6s.  od.  per  square  mile  of  the 
District  area,  or  Rs.  o.  3.  o or  4^d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  municipal  police  force  in  the  District  of  Darrang,  nor 
are  the  chaukiddrs  or  village  watch  of  Bengal  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  Assam,  except  in  the  recently  transferred  District  of  Sylhet. 
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Criminal  Statistics. — During  the  year  1872,  731  ‘ cognisable’ 
cases  were  reported  to  the  police,  of  which  296  were  discovered  to 
be  false,  and  50  were  not  inquired  into  under  section  117  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  258  cases, 
or  67 -oi  per  cent,  of  the  ‘true’  cases;  the  proportion  of  the  ‘true’ 
cases  being  as  one  to  every  613  of  the  population,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  resulting  in  convictions  as  one  to  every  915  of  the 
population.  Of  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases,  609  were  instituted,  in  308 
of  which  process  issued;  451  persons  were  tried,  and  273,  or  6o-53 
per  cent.,  were  convicted;  the  proportion  of  persons  convicted  being 
as  one  to  every  864  of  the  total  District  population. 

The  following  details,  showing  the  number  of  cases,  convictions 
for  different  crimes  and  offences,  in  1872,  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Inspector  - General  of  Police  for  that  year.  The 
‘ cognisable  ’ cases  were  as  follow : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the 
State,  public  tranquillity,  safety,  and  justice — Offences  relating  to 
coin,  stamps,  and  Government  notes,  4 cases,  5 persons  tried,  1 
convicted ; other  offences  against  public  justice,  3 cases,  3 persons 
tried  and  convicted ; rioting  or  unlawful  assembly,  4 cases,  1 1 
persons  tried,  1 1 convicted.  Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the 
person — Murders,  1 case,  1 person  tried ; attempts  at  murder,  1 
case,  no  arrest;  culpable  homicide,  1 case,  no  arrest;  rape,  4 
cases,  no  arrest ; exposure  of  infants  or  concealment  of  birth,  1 
case,  no  arrest ; attempt  at  and  abetment  of  suicide,  1 case,  no 
arrest ; grievous  hurt,  5 cases,  5 persons  tried,  4 convicted ; hurt, 
for  purpose  of  extorting  property  or  confession,  1 case,  1 person 
tried,  none  convicted ; hurt  by  dangerous  weapon,  8 cases,  no 
arrest ; kidnapping  or  abduction,  6 cases,  3 persons  tried ; criminal 
force  to  public  servant  or  woman,  or  in  attempt  to  commit  theft 
or  wrongfully  confine,  7 cases,  7 persons  tried,  7 convicted.  Class 
III.  Serious  offences  against  persons  and  property,  or  against 
property  only — Robberies,  1 case,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; 
serious  mischief  and  cognate  offences,  15  cases,  34  persons  tried, 
28  convicted  ; lurking  house  trespass  or  housebreaking  with  intent 
to  commit  an  offence,  or  having  made  preparation  for  hurt,  13 
cases,  26  persons  tried,  25  convicted;  house  trespass  with  a 
view  to  commit  an  offence  or  having  made  preparation  for  hurt, 
7 cases,  7 persons  tried,  6 convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences 
against  the  person — Wrongful  restraint  and  confinement,  32  cases, 
23  persons  tried,  23  convicted ; rash  act,  causing  hurt  or 
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endangering  life,  1 case,  no  arrest.  Class  V.  Minor  offences 
against  property  — Lurking  house  trespass  or  housebreaking,  7 
cases,  5 persons  tried,  4 convicted;  theft  of  cattle,  16  cases,  18 
persons  tried,  7 convicted;  ordinary  theft,  403  cases,  162  persons 
tried,  124  convicted;  criminal  breach  of  trust,  22  cases,  14  persons 
tried,  9 convicted;  receiving  stolen  property,  16  cases,  23  persons 
tried,  22  convicted;  criminal  or  house  trespass,  55  cases,  38  persons 
tried,  27  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences  not  specified  above 
— Excise  laws,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; public  and 
local  nuisances,  94  cases,  126  persons  tried,  119  convicted. 

The  number  of  persons  actually  tried  and  convicted  in  ‘ non- 
cognisable  ’ cases  is  as  follows  : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State, 
public  tranquillity,  safety,  and  justice — Offences  against  public 
justice,  28  cases,  33  persons  tried,  32  convicted;  offences  by  public 
servants,  1 case,  1 person  tried,  1 convicted ; false  evidence,  false 
complaints  and  claims,  7 cases,  7 persons  tried,  6 convicted;  forgery, 
or  fraudulently  using  forged  documents,  4 cases,  4 persons  tried, 

2 convicted ; offences  relating  to  weighing  and  measuring,  3 cases, 

3 persons  tried,  3 convicted ; making  or  using  false  trade  marks,  1 
case.  Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the  person — Causing  mis- 
carriage, 3 cases,  3 persons  tried,  but  none  convicted.  Class  III. 
Serious  offences  against  property— Extortion,  9 cases,  1 1 persons 
tried,  6 convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences  against  the  person 
— Hurt,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; wrongful  confine- 
ment, 4 cases;  criminal  force,  324  cases,  237  persons  tried,  140 
convicted.  Class  V.  Minor  offences  against  property — Cheating, 
24  cases,  14  persons  tried,  5 convicted;  criminal  misappropriation 
of  property,  17  cases,  14  persons  tried,  9 convicted  ; criminal  breach 
of  trust  by  public  servants,  bankers,  etc.,  1 case ; simple  mischief, 
62  cases,  49  persons  tried,  31  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences 
not  specified  above — Offences  relating  to  marriage,  25  cases,  3 
persons  tried,  1 convicted ; offences  against  religion,  2 cases,  1 
person  tried,  1 convicted ; criminal  breach  of  contract  of  service,  3 
cases,  1 person  tried;  defamation,  13  cases,  no  arrest;  intimidation 
and  insult,  4 cases,  2 persons  tried,  1 convicted  ; public  and  local 
nuisances,  4 cases,  4 persons  tried,  and  convicted ; offences  under 
chapters  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  4 cases,  4 
persons  tried,  1 convicted.  Special  laws  not  cognisable  by  police  in 
detail — Act  iii.  of  1857,  and  Act  i.  of  1871,  37  cases,  33  persons 
tried,  9 convicted ; Ferry  Act,  4 cases,  3 persons  tried,  3 con- 
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victed;  Act  xxxi.  of  i860,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried  and  convicted; 
Act  ii.  of  (b.c.)  1864,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  1 convicted;  section 
29  of  Act  v.  of  1861,  4 cases,  2 persons  tried  and  convicted;  Act  ii. 
of  Bengal  Council  of  1870,  15  cases,  16  persons  tried,  11  convicted. 

Excluding  296  cases  which  were  discovered  to  be  false, and  50  which 
were  not  inquired  into  under  section  1 1 7 of  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  the  total  number  of  ‘ cognisable  ’ and  1 non-cognisable ' cases 
investigated  in  Darrang  District  in  1872  was  994,  in  which  967 
persons  were  tried  and  697  persons  were  convicted,  either  by  the 
Magistrates  or  the  Sessions;  proportion  of  persons  convicted  to 
persons  tried,  72*07  per  cent.,  or  one  person  convicted  of  an  offence 
of  some  kind  or  other  to  every  338  of  the  total  District  population. 

Jail  Statistics. — There  are  two  jails  in  Darrang  District,  viz. 
the  principal  jail  at  the  Civil  Station  and  a Subdivisional  lock-up  at 
Mangaldai.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  jail  population 
of  Darrang  District  for  the  years  1857-58,  1860-61,  and  1870. 

In  1857-58,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Darrang  jail  was  121 ; the 
total  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year  being  256.  The  discharges  were  as  follow — 
Transferred,  51;  released,  155;  escaped,  1;  died,  5:  total,  212. 
In  1860-61  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  207  ; 
number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted  during 
the  year,  264.  The  discharges  were — Transferred,  106;  released, 
131  ; escaped,  4;  died,  8:  total,  249.  In  1870  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  207  ; number  admitted  into  jail  during  the 
year,  1006.  The  discharges  were — Transferred,  19;  released,  537; 
escaped,  2 ; died,  6 : total,  564. 

In  1857-58  the  proportion  of  prisoners  admitted  into  the  jail 
hospital  was  175 '69,  and  the  deaths  4*13  per  cent,  of  the  average 
jail  population;  in  1860-61  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted 
to  13574,  and  the  deaths  to  3*86  per  cent,  of  the  average  jail  popu- 
lation; in  1870  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  244*93, 
and  the  deaths  to  2*89  per  cent,  of  the  average  jail  population. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  in  the  Darrang 
jail  and  lock-up,  including  rations,  establishment,  hospital  charges, 
clothing,  contingencies,  and  all  other  charges  except  the  prison 
police  guard,  which  is  included  in  the  general  police  budget,  is 
returned  as  follows: — In  1857-58  it  amounted  to  Rs.  67.  9.  1 or 
15s.  iid.  per  head;  in  1860-61  it  amounted  to  Rs.  50  or  ^5 
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per  head;  and  in  1870,  to  Rs.  53.  1.  2 or  ^5,  6s.  2d.  per  head.  The 
cost  of  the  jail  police  guard  in  1870  amounted  to  an  average  of 
Rs.  13  or  jQ  1 , 6s.  od.  per  head.  The  Inspector-General  of  Jails,  in 
his  Report  for  1870,  returns  the  total  cost  in  that  year  of  the 
Darrang  jail  and  lock-up  at  Mangalddi,  including  the  prison  police 
guard  but  excluding  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs,  at  t 2 2 1 , is.  nd. 
Excluding  the  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard,  which  is  included  in  the 
general  police  budget  of  the  District,  the  cost  of  the  jail  in  1870 
amounted  to  ^991,  14s.  9d. 

Jail  manufactures  and  industries  have  been  carried  on  in  Darrang 
District  for  upwards  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  contribute  a certain 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prisoners.  In  1857-58 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  ^129,  11s.  iod.,  and  the  charges  to 
^115,  9s.  3d.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  ^14,  2s.  7d.;  average 
earnings  of  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  Rs.  3.  13.  10 
or  _£o,  7s.  9d.  In  1860-61  the  total  credits  arising  from  jail 
manufactures  amounted  to  ^256,  7s.  iod.,  and  the  charges  to 
^166,  7s.  ud.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  ^89,  19s.  nd.  ; 
average  earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  17s.  5^d. 
In  1870  the  total  credits  amounted  to  ,£785,  18s.  id.,  and  the 
debits  to  ^482,  9s.  id.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  ^303,  9s.  od.; 
average  earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  ^5, 
1 os.  4d. 

The  statistics  of  the  prison  population  of  the  jail  and  lock-up 
in  1875,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  are  as 
follows : — The  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  during  the  year 
was  1144,  of  whom  67  were  females ; the  daily  average  prison  popu- 
lation being  171*43,  of  whom  5 "68  were  women.  These  figures 
show  one  person  always  in  jail  to  every  1318  of  the  total  District 
population,  or  one  female  to  every  19,924  of  the  female  population. 
The  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during  1875  was  968,  leaving 
176  in  jail  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  141*21  daily  average 
labouring  convicts,  4*00  were  employed  as  prison  officers,  35*44  as 
prison  servants,  38*28  in  buildings  and  repairs,  15*48  in  the  jail 
garden,  15*48  in  manufactures,  and  11*46  in  extra-mural  labour. 
Excluding  cash  receipts  from  manufactures,  which  amounted  to 
^391,  14s.  od.,  the  net  cost  of  the  jail  and  lock-up  was  ^2273, 
2s.  od. 

Educational  Statistics.  — The  following  comparative  tables, 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  159. 
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In  15  of  these  schools,  no  return  was  made  of  the  pupils. 


Return  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  in  Darrang  District — continued. 
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Educational  Statistics  of  Darrang  District  for  the  Years  1871-72  and  1872-73. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  155.] 

compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  exhibit  the  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools 
in  Darrang  District  for  each  of  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and 
1870-71.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  schools  increased 
from  20  in  1856-57  to  29  in  1870-71.  The  Government  grant  in 
aid  amounted  to  ^£120,  16s.  od.  in  1856-57,  and  to  ^621,  10s.  rod. 
in  1870-71  ; the  total  expenditure  amounting  to  ^117,  9s.  3d.  in 
1856-57,  and  to  ,£775,  7s.  1 id.  in  1870-71. 

Educational  Statistics  for  1871-72  and  1872-73. — Sir  George 
Campbell’s  scheme  of  educational  reform,  by  the  extension  of  the 
grant-in-aid  rules  to  hitherto  unaided  primary  village  schools  or 
pdthsalds , came  into  operation  in  September  1872.  The  system, 
however,  has  not  received  so  full  a development  in  Darrang  as  in 
some  other  Districts.  The  table  on  p.  158,  showing  the  school 
statistics  for  1871-72  and  1872-73,  exhibits  the  educational  state  of 
the  District  immediately  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Sir  George 
Campbell’s  reforms,  as  compared  with  its  condition  immediately 
subsequent  to  that  change. 

At  the  end  of  1875  the  number  of  Government  inspected 
schools  in  Darrang  District  had  increased  to  89,  and  the  pupils 
to  2521. 

Postal  Statistics. — Between  the  years  1861-62  and  1870-71,  the 
number  of  letters,  newspapers,  parcels,  and  books  received  at  the 
Darrang  District  had  multiplied  thirty-eight  fold,  having  risen  from 
1386  in  1861-62,  to  58,614  in  1865-66,  and  to  39,836  in  1870-71. 
The  number  of  letters,  etc.,  despatched  from  the  District  increased 
from  1034  in  1861-62,  to  29,817  in  1865-66.  I have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  number  of  letters,  etc.,  despatched  from 
the  District  in  1870-71.  In  1861-62  the  total  postal  receipts 
amounted  to  £45,  3s.  od.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £329,  ns.  iod. 
In  1865-66  the  receipts  were  £385,  9s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure 
was  £644,  6s.  iod.  In  1870-71  the  receipts  had  decreased  to 
£245,  is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  £14,  is.  od.,  receipts  from  sale  of 
stamps  for  official  correspondence,  making  a total  of  £259,  2s.  3d. 
The  expenditure  in  that  year  was  £264,  3s.  iod.  The  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  received 
at  and  despatched  from  the  Darrang  Post  Office,  for  the  years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71,  is  compiled  from  a return  specially 
furnished  by  the  Director-General  of  Post  Offices : — 
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Postal  Statistics  of  Darrang  for  the  Years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


l86l 

-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Letters,  .... 
Newspapers,  . . 

Parcels 

Books,  .... 

1,279 

91 

1 

15 

1,030 

2 

I 

I 

45,337 

u.356 

1,221 

700 

29,511 

90 

185 

31 

32,920 

5,816 

352 

748 

■iSi 

|-p 

Total,  . . 

L386 

1,034 

58,614 

29,817 

39,836 

A!  si  ~ 
b,  v •§ 

Sale  of  Postage  ( 

Stamps,  . . / 

Cash  Collections,  . 
Total  Receipts, . . 

Total  Expenditure, 

Returns  not 
forthcoming. 

£45  3 0 
45  3 0 
329  11  10 

^234  13  11 
150  15  5 
385  9 3 
644  6 10 

£167  13  5 
77  7 9 
245  1 3* 

264  3 10 

In  1875-76  the  District  contained  2 post  offices,  and  64,437 
covers  were  received  for  delivery. 

Administrative  Divisions.  — For  administrative  purposes  Dar- 
rang District  is  divided  into  the  two  following  Subdivisions  : — 

The  Sadr  or  Headquarters  Subdivision  contains  an  area  of 
2093  square  miles,  48  mauzas  or  groups  of  villages,  and  11,962 
houses.  Population — Hindus — males  34,943,  and  females  31,219  ; 
total,  66,162,  or  97*6  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus,  52^8  percent.  Muhammadans 
— males  691,  and  females  535  ; total,  1226,  or  i-8  per  cent,  of  the 
Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans, 
56^4  per  cent.  Buddhists — males  90,  and  females  no;  total, 

200,  or  -3  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Buddhists,  45^0  per  cent.  Christians — males  44,  and 
females  41  ; total,  85,  or  'i  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  Christians,  51 -8  per  cent.  Other 
denominations,  not  separately  classified  in  the  Census  Report — 
males  59,  and  females  37  ; total,  96,  or  '2  per  cent,  of  the  Sub- 
divisional population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’  6 1 -5  per 
cent.  Population  of  all  denominations — males  35,827,  and  females 
31,942.  Proportion  of  males  in  Subdivisional  population,  52-9  per 

* Exclusive  of^i4,  is.  od.,  receipts  from  sale  of  stamps  for  official  correspond- 
ence. Official  or  service  stamps  were  introduced  in  1866. 
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cent.  Average  density  of  the  population,  32  per  square  mile ; 
average  number  of  persons  per  mauza , 1412;  average  number  of 
houses  per  square  mile,  6 ; average  number  of  persons  per  house, 
5-6.  This  Subdivision  comprises  the  police  circles  {t hands ) of 
Tezpur,  Chutia,  and  Gohpur. 

The  Mangaldai  Subdivision  contains  an  area  of  1320  square 
miles,  89  tnauzds  or  groups  of  villages,  and  31,596  houses.  Popula- 
tion— Hindus;  males  80,199,  and  females  75,028;  total,  155,227, 
or  92-3  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Hindus,  517  per  cent.  Muhammadans- — males  6603, 
and  females  6030  ; total,  12,633,  or  7 '5  Per  cent.  °f  the  Subdivisional 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Muhammadans,  527  per 
cent.  Buddhists — males  100,  and  females  97  ; total,  197,  or  1 per 
cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Buddhists,  50-8  per  cent.  Christians — males  102,  and  females  69  ; 
total,  1 7 1,  or  'i  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Propor- 
tion of  males  in  total  Christians,  597  per  cent.  Other  denominations 
not  separately  classified  in  the  Census  Report — males  6,  and  females 
6;  total,  12.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘others,’  50-0  per  cent. 
Population  of  all  denominations — males  87,010,  and  females  81,230; 
total,  168,240.  Proportion  of  males  in  Subdivisional  population, 
517  percent.  Average  density  of  the  population,  127  per  square 
mile  ; average  number  of  persons  per  mauza,  1890  ; average  number 
of  houses  per  square  mile,  24  ; average  number  of  persons  per  house, 
5 '3.  This  Subdivision  comprises  the  police  circles  ( than&s ) of 
Kdriapara,  Chatgari,  and  Mangalddi. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — The  following  is  a list  showing  the  area, 
number  of  estates,  land  revenue,  and  population  of  each  of  the 
nine  Fiscal  Divisions  or  mahals  in  Darrang  District,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Survey  officers  in  their  recent  operations  in  Darrang : — 

(1)  Buriguma  : area,  39,445  acres,  or  61-63  square  miles;  5 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^1502,  6s.  od. ; population,  9754. 

(2)  Chaidwar  : area,  296,921  acres,  or  463-94  square  miles;  5 
estates;  land  revenue,  ^1574,  2s.  od. ; population,  9668. 

(3)  Chardwar  : area,  717,686  acres,  or  1121-38  square 

miles;  15  estates;  land  revenue,  ^6135,  10s.  od. ; population, 
39)49°- 

(4)  Chatgari:  area,  27,902  acres,  or  43-59  square  miles;  7 
estates;  land  revenue,  187,  14s.  od.;  population,  16,319. 

\Continued  on  page  165. 
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List  of  Mauzas  with  Areas  in  Darrang  District,  Surveyed 
in  Seasons  1871-72  to  1875-76. 


No. 

Name  of  Mauzd. 

Mauzd  Area. 

Ldkhirdj 

Area. 

Nisf  Khirdj 
Area. 

Khirdj  Area. 

Waste  Land 
Grant  Area. 

Ten  Years 
Lease  Rules 
( Pattd ) Area. 

Total  Area  of 
each  Mauzd. 

MAHAL  CHARDWAR 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

I 

BaDsbari, 

44,924-29 

1005*00 

16-13 

2,994-77 

48,940*19 

2 

Balipara, 

qq, 020*10 

129*40 

... 

1,480*70 

100,630*20 

3 

Buchuria, 

5>537'3° 

i*68 

5,538-98 

4 

Bihuaguri,  . 

4,679-42 

16*36 

4,695-78 

5 

Bokagaon,  . 

13,482-30 

2,545-55 

16,027*85 

23,618*16 

6 

Bcrgaon, 

23.5°5'i6 

95*50 

17*50 

7 

Dekargaon,  . 

4,179-I2 

25,50 

4,204*62 

8 

Dulabari, 

39.245'74 

... 

39,245*74 

9 

Haleswar,  . 

I5,049-40 

258-81 

64*48 

1,065-33 

16,438*02 

IO 

Modopi, 

8,826*42 

35 '00 

50-45 

17-96 

5,722-25 

14,652-08 

II 

Mahabhairavi, 

3>53°’7° 

298*60 

3,829-30 

12 

Naharbari  and  Sirajuli, 

232,539*78 

195-04 

35*i5 

... 

300-17 

233,070*04 

r3 

Aurang, 

82,700*96 

q8q*oo 

83,698*96 

14 

Pitakhawa,  . 

20,515-45 

18*66 

35-98 

20,570*09 

*5 

Pakbatia, 

3*7I2‘7X 

208*43 

1*00 

3,922*14 

»5 

Total,  . 

6or, 457-85 

1384-78 

1040*91 

100*94 

14,797-60 

300*17 

619,082*25 

I 

River  Brahmaputra  in 
mahdl  Chard  war, 

98,603*90 

98,603*90 

l6 

Total  mahdl  Chard  war, 

700,o6l-75 

1384*78 

1040*91 

100*94 

14,707-60 

300*17 

717,686-15 

I 

MAHAL  CHAIDWAR. 
Behalf, .... 

55>T3I’32 

1,107-38 

56,238-70 

2 

Gohpur, 

60,539-78 

31-73 

76*96 

214-87 

60,863*34 

3 

Gumbherf,  . 

66,961-07 

39329 

67,354-36 

4 

Kolabari, 

31,850-25 

429-58 

105*26 

32,385-09 

5 

Kalangpur,  . 

49»T99'73 

216-43 

24*07 

406*90 

49,847-13 

5 

Total,  . 

263,682*15 

677  74 

206*29 

2,122*44 

266,688*62 

1 

River  Brahmaputra  in 
mahdl  Chaidwar, 

30,232*55 

30,232-55 

6 

Total  mahdl  Chaidwar, 

293,914-7° 

677-74 

206*29 

2,122*44 

296,921*17 

I 

MAHAL  NAODWAR. 
Baghmara,  . 

60,979*22 

60,979*22 

2 

Bishnath, 

46,252*02 

435-53 

75-87 

2 = 4*80 

47,018*22 

3 

Bokolabohotia, 

87,650-57 

645-52 

88,296*09 

4 

Barbhagia,  . 

3,888*10 

67-83 

3,955*93 

5 

Chilanda, 

2,918*19 

59*50 

698*83 

3,676-52 

6 

Gurkakhar,  . 

2,5'3'99 

2,5I3’99 

7 

Moradhal,  . 

3,2II*9r 

3,2ix*qi 

8 

Nagsankhar, 

32,196*02 

276*89 

26*66 

2,774*77 

35,274*34 

9 

Paupur, 

6,675*40 

6,675*40 

IO 

Shakomata,  . 

50,879-27 

3,877-00 

54,756-27 

I I 

Chutia, 

29,714-98 

22*90 

2,883-98 

32,621*86 

12 

Sorubhagia, . 

2,897*22 

35*u 

447*09 

272*02 

3,651-44 

12 

Total,  . 

329,776-89 

807*03 

>339'«8 

10,708*09 

342,631-19 

I 

River  Brahmaputra  in 
mahdl  Naodwar, 

33,409-88 

33,409-88 

T3 

Total  mahdl  Naodwar, 

363,186-77 

807*03 

1339-18 

10,708*09 

376,041-07 
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List  of  Mauzas  with  Areas  in  Darrang  District,  Surveyed 
in  Seasons  1871-72  to  1875-76 — continued. 


No. 

Name  of  Mauzd. 

Government 

Forest 

Revenue. 

Mauzd  Area. 

Ldkhirdj 

Area. 

is/  Khirdj 
Area. 

Khirdj  Area. 

Waste  Land 
Grant  Area. 

New  Lease 
Rules  (30 
Years)  Area. 

Total  Area  of 
I each  Mauzd. 

MAHAL  BURIGUMA. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ambagaon,  . 
Benghari, 

Bor  Pathar,  . 
Dumragaon, 
Harisinga,  . 

507*22 

8,442*16 

12,599-78 

5,047-82 

8,591-48 

2,307-83 

... 

... 

603*00 

1,196*00 

150*00 

9,04516 

14,453*00 

5,047*82 

8,591*48 

2,307-83 

5 

Total,  . 

507*22 

36,989-07 

1,799*00 

150*00 

39,445*27 

MAHAL  CHATGARI. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

Bansuria  Dakua,  . 
Balakuchi,  . 
Dhalkata, 
Namjola, 

Putimari, 

Ratanpur, 

Tmkuria, 

S>®53'84 
2,365  06 

2,°53*90 

1,939-28 

10,666*85 

2,020*33 

2,051*08 

218*77 

338-56 

594*45 

5,653-84 

2,365*06 

2,053*90 

1,939*28 

11,818*63 

2,020*33 

2,051*08 

7 

Total,  . 

26,750-34 

218*77 

338-56 

594*45 

27,902*12 

MAHAL  CHUTIA. 

1 

2 

Dalgaon  Baruagaon,  . 
Kaupati, 

48,822-35 

43,469-87 

1,031*60 

1,766*20 

49,853-95 

45,236-07 

2 

Total,  . 

92,292*22 

2,797-80 

95,090*02 

1 

River  Brahmaputra  on 
mak&l  Chutia,  . 

39,296*86 

39,296-86 

MAHAL  KHALING. 

1 

2 

Japrabari,  . 

Shikar, .... 

5>735'°3 

30,201*93 

79,428*18 

4,065*22 

4,394*03 

86*00 

40,088*18 

83,822*21 

2 

Total,  . 

5,735'°3 

109,630*11 

8,459-25 

86*oo 

123,910-39 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

MAHAL  KARIA- 
PARA. 
Belguri, 

Boro  Silajhar, 

Chota  Silajhar, 

Dhubia  ChapH ',  . 
Gergeri, 

Hatthogarh, 

Kahibari, 

Monaigaon,  . 

Patua  Chapriy 
Rangapani,  . 
Raunagarh,  . 
Sonaiglon  Gumgaon,  . 

l3>5%9'93 

1,750-71 

3,735-7° 

4,446-27 

16,685*60 

10,867*70 

IO,967*5I 

10,884*77 

II,05I*96 

11,411*02 

8,4I2*52 

I4>337*99 

44*5i 

15*60 

50*00 

13.589-93 
1, 750-7! 
3,735-70 
4,446-27 

16,685-60 
10,867 '70 
10,967-51 
10,884-77 
11,146*47 
11,411-02 
8,412-52 

14,353-59 

12 

Total,  . 

118,141*68 

6o*n 

50*00 

118,251*79 
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MAHAL  DESH 
DARRANG. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

i 

Autola  (Bara  and  Chhota). 

4,005  '25 

493*96 

703*09 

>9*37 

5,221*67 

2 

Basgora,  .... 

15,049'l6 

17*56 

126*20 

203*00 

15,395*92 

3 

Banglagarh,  . 

2,067*10 

420*79 

2,487*89 

4 

Bishnupur, 

5,9>°*37 

"45*73 

64-58 

5*3° 

6,i2s*oB 

5 

Banaikuchi, 

2,233 '98 

48*57 

53*oo 

2,335*55 

6 

Bonmali,  .... 

1,075*31 

1,075*31 

5.998'33 

7 

Bonmajha, 

5.859*58 

1 18*21 

20*54 

8 

Bainara,  .... 

I,6lO‘26 

1,610*26 

9 

Burora,  . 

753 '32 

341*82 

1,244*89 

=,340*03 

IO 

Bihaigaon,  Kotahi,  and 

Panara, 

7,003*27 

93'46 

348*02 

52*90 

262*00 

7,759*65 

II 

Chopai  Mughulbasa, 

7,004/98 

126*98 

948*62 

I,299*30 

9,379*88 

12 

Chinakona, 

4,868*26 

2,534-89 

7.403*15 

13 

Chopora(Bara  andChhota), 

2.478*37 

110*47 

329*43 

2,9l8*27 

14 

Chotonuhia, 

4,898-23 

4,898*23 

>5 

Durgagaon, 

2,44872 

61*70 

121*68 

2,570*40 

11,926*86 

16 

Dolagaon  Gerua, 

10,254-98 

731-63 

878*55 

17 

Dipila  J hargaon  Ahini,  . 

4,74436 

42*24 

359*46 

16*20 

5,l62*26 

9,068*30 

18 

Dhula  Kharoputia,  . 

8,770*70 

202*60 

95*oo 

19 

Dahl,  Atiabari  Digirpara, 

and  Horinkhoja,  . 

5,535*17 

>75*>7 

1,057*44 

6,767*78 

20 

Gharoa  Sonapur, 

5,264*93 

— 

181-93 

5,446*86 

21 

Ghorasal, 

863-88 

24*24 

126-58 

I,0I4’70 

22 

Goriaghopa, 

1,352*15 

46*67 

53*7° 

1,452  52 

=3 

Haulimohanpur, 

1,241*65 

5,089-45 

44*95 

1,046*04 

=,332*64 

24 

Hindughopa  Sitmadar,  . 

11  *79 

766*l8 

>6*44 

5,883-86 

25 

Jamguri,  .... 

1,047*03 

77*8o 

6*29 

1,131*12 

26 

Kalaigaon  Borkhola, 

5,369,3" 

... 

1,324-89 

2,792*86 

>4*45 

9.501*51 

27 

Kakerikhola,  . 

6,234*84 

6,045-55 

776*23 

3,258-60 

15,538*99 

28 

Kacharidag,  . 

957*>9 

i,733’42 

4.346*74 

29 

Kalita  Kuchi,  . 

2,026*16 

2,320-58 

30 

Khagrabari, 

3,864-03 

3,864-03 

31 

Lokrai,  Khati  Kuchi  Bej- 

para,  .... 

2,950*51 

47*35 

244*60 

19*22 

3,261-68 

3= 

Lorakuchi  Lozora,  . 

5,l6l*80 

367*91 

35*43 

5,565*14 

33 

Masikuchi, 

4,567-05 

4,567*05 

34 

Motajhar  Sipajhar, . 

14,998-44 

533*74 

>5.53=*>8 

35 

Mangaldai, 

I97*I9 

20*08 

2I7*27 

36 

Mahiripara, 

5»725'I9 

400*88 

126*20 

6,252*27 

6,517-67 

37 

Narkoli,  .... 

6,472*32 

1,603*91 

45*35 

38 

Punia,  .... 

n -72 

79*40 

>,695*03 

39 

Patgaon  and  Duliapara, 

2,983*95 

23*20 

959*37 

62I*42 

4,587'94 

40 

Piprakuchi, 

I>779’57 

15*80 

54*07 

i.849'44 

4i 

Rangamati, 

3,420-38 

50*55 

157*89 

3,628*82 

42 

Rainakuchi, 

1,689*80 

57*40 

>45*74 

I,892*94 

43 

Rampur,  .... 

3,007*06 

2,370*55 

5,377*6i 

44 

Raumari, .... 

1,649*08 

3,989-80 

5,638-88 

45 

Rautholi,  Lakhimpur,  and 

Somola, 

7,940*34 

592*71 

560*56 

262-35 

9,355*96 

46 

Sorbai  Chapri  (Bara), 

5,428-25 

16-35 

1,851*02 

7,395*62 

47 

Sorbai  Chapri  (Chhota), . 

864*56 

36-49 

901  05 

43 

Sorabari  Barhampur, 

4,360*54 

494*68 

4,855*22 

49 

Silaikuchi  Hatibunda, 

6,082*67 

56*33 

6,139*00 

50 

Shamabari, 

10,378*10 

145*08 

IO,523*l8 

51 

Janeswar, 

2,096*11 

9-92 

702*48 

2,8o8*5I 

51 

Total  of  mauzd  area, 

223,238-81 

2826*88 

35,063*55 

4>8*43 

9,597*45 

109*45 

=71,254*57 

1 

Chapri  Basgora, 

10,613*45 

10,613-45 

2 

Chapri  Bonmali, 

17,882*50 

I7.882*50 

3 

Chapri  Motajhar,  . . | 

8,282*13 

8,282*13 

4 

Chapri  Rangamati,  . ■ 

7.488-57 

7,488-57 

5 

Chapri  Bangalagarh,  . ’ 

23.608*33 

23,608-33 

6 

Cfuxpri  Chopai, 

2,229*93 

667*93 

2,229*93 

7 

ChapriDhula.  Kharuputia, 

7,537*41 

8,205-34 

8 

Chapri  Punian, 

3,58i*J5 

3081*15 

8 

Total  of  chapri  area. 

8l,223‘47 

667-93 

81,891*40 
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(5)  Chutia:  area,  134,386  acres,  or  209-97  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  £767,  8s.  od. ; population,  5132. 

(6)  Desh  Darrang  : area,  353,146  acres,  or  55179  square 
miles;  51  estates;  land  revenue,  ,£16,724;  population,  109,574. 

(7)  Kariapara  : area,  118,251  acres,  or  18476  square  miles; 
12  estates;  land  revenue, £2458;  population,  20,237. 

(8)  Khaling  : area,  123,910  acres,  or  193-61  square  miles;  2 
estates;  land  revenue,  £'1486,  18s.  od. ; population,  7224. 

(9)  Naodwar:  area,  376,041  acres,  or  587-56  square  miles;  12 
estates;  land  revenue,  £3191,  2s.  od.;  population,  18,611. 

The  table  on  pp.  162-164  exhibits  the  details  of  the  area,  etc., 
of  each  mauza  in  Darrang  District,  arranged  according  to  Fiscal 
Divisions.  The  figures  are  those  arrived  at  by  the  Survey  officers  in 
their  recent  investigations. 

Climate.— The  north-east  monsoon,  which  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season,  sets  in  pretty  regularly  about  the  beginning 
of  November.  North-east  winds  prevail  till  about  the  end  of  April, 
generally  interrupted  in  March  by  heavy  winds  from  the  south- 
west. Towards  the  end  of  November  the  land  begins  to  dry  up, 
and  the  vegetation  to  wither,  but  the  low  parts  of  the  country 
remain  damp  till  about  the  end  of  January.  During  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  water  in  tanks  and  wells  becomes  scarce,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  south- 
west monsoon  sets  in  about  May,  and  ceases  in  October.  The 
annual  rainfall  for  the  twelve  years  preceding  1873  has  averaged 
76-82  inches,  divided  as  follows,  according  to  the  seasons: — From 
January  to  May,  20-03  inches;  from  June  to  September,  52-13 
inches ; from  October  to  December,  4-66  inches.  The  rainfall  for 
each  month  in  1873,  at  Tezpur  and  Mangalddi,  is  returned  as 
follows  : — At  Tezpur — January,  0-40  inches  ; February,  0-71  inches; 
March,  2-57  inches;  April,  4-88  inches;  May,  6-82  inches;  June, 
16-83  inches;  July,  18-74  inches;  August,  6-36  inches;  September, 
6-92  inches;  October,  i-66  inches;  November  and  December,  nil : 
total,  65-89  inches.  At  Mangalddi — January,  0-33  inches;  February, 
1-31  inches;  March,  3-21  inches;  April,  5-55  inches;  May,  9-30 
inches;  June,  13-23  inches;  July,  11-44  inches;  August,  3-90 
inches;  September,  5-40  inches;  October,  0-30  inches;  November 
and  December,  nil:  total,  53-97  inches.  In  1875  the  rainfall  at 
Tezpur  amounted  to  84-03  inches,  distributed  as  follows : — From 
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January  to  May,  18-37  inches;  from  June  to  September,  62-41 
inches;  October  to  December,  3-25  inches. 

Endemic  Diseases. — The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  District  are 
the  following  : — Intermittent  fever,  generally  quotidian  or  irregular, 
most  common  from  June  to  November;  dysentery  becomes  frequent 
after  February,  and  abates  about  July,  when  the  rains  have  well  set 
in  ; diarrhoea,  most  common  among  imported  labourers  on  the  tea 
plantations ; goitre  is  very  common  among  the  Dorns  and  the 
Cicharfs  living  near  the  hill  streams,  and  is  most  prevalent  during 
the  rains ; epilepsy  and  insanity  are  common ; and  indigestion  very 
frequent  amongst  opium-eaters.  The  great  extent  of  waste  and 
low  land,  the  regular  inundations,  and  the  want  of  drainage  fully 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  fevers.  The  want  of  good  drinking 
water  in  some  places,  and  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  water  they  use,  are  stated  to  be  active 
causes  of  sickness.  No  change  in  the  character  or  frequency  of 
diseases  has  been  observed  in  recent  times. 

Epidemics. — Cholera  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  1865, 
when  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  said  to  have  died  from 
the  disease ; but  this  estimate  is  probably  much  too  high. 
During  1870  cholera  raged  from  April  to  the  end  of  August,  when 
the  mortality  amounted  to  about  eight  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  both  these  epidemics  the  number  of  recoveries  appear  to 
have  been  considerably  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  died. 
In  Tezpur  town,  in  1870,  the  police  suffered  severely  from  cholera, 
but  the  troops  were  not  affected  by  it.  The  disease  appeared 
earlier  and  ceased  later  than  elsewhere  in  the  west  and  north-west 
of  the  District,  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  tract.  The 
Civil  Station  suffered  from  the  disease  in  a much  less  degree  than 
the  surrounding  villages.  In  1874,  cholera  prevailed  in  Darrang 
District  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  with  the  greatest  severity 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The  populous  Subdivision 
of  Mangaldai  suffered  most.  The  cholera  death-rate  for  the  year 
is  returned  at  12-6  per  thousand.  A few  cases  of  small-pox  occur 
every  year  in  the  western  part  of  the  District.  In  1870,  several 
persons  died  in  consequence  of  inoculation. 

An  epizootic  broke  out  in  the  District  in  the  early  part  of  1867, 
and  with  intermissions  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
symptoms  exhibited  by  the  diseased  cattle  are  loss  of  appetite, 
flatulency,  thirst,  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  high  temperature  of 
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the  body,  frequent  watery  evacuations ; these  are  quickly  followed 
by  prostration  and  death.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  very  great. 
The  disease  is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  District 
from  Bengal  by  buffaloes,  great  numbers  of  which  are  annually 
imported  into  Assam. 

Vital  Statistics  are  collected  throughout  Darrang  District  by 
the  agency  of  the  mauzadars.  In  1874,  8061  deaths  were  reported 
out  of  a total  population  of  236,009,  equal  to  a ratio  of  34’ 1 per 
thousand.  This  was  the  highest  death-rate  registered  in  any  of  the 
Assam  Districts  in  1874,  and  is  almost  double  that  recorded  in 
Darrang  for  the  previous  year.  No  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  in  1874  was  caused  by  a fatal  epidemic  of  cholera,  which 
prevailed  during  that  year.  Of  the  806  r deaths  registered  in  1874, 
2997  were  attributable  to  cholera,  185  to  small-pox,  3050  to  fevers, 
1397  to  bowel  complaints,  14  to  suicide,  28  to  wounds  or  accidents, 
29  to  snake-bite  or  wild  beasts,  and  361  to  all  other  causes.  In 
1875  the  deaths  registered  numbered  4699,  or  a ratio  of  19^9  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  The  causes  of  death  were — cholera, 
660  ; small-pox,  81  ; fevers,  2636  ; bowel  complaints,  974  ; suicide, 
11  ; wounds  and  accidents,  32;  snake-bite.  20;  other  causes,  285. 
With  a view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  general  registration,  from 
the  beginning  of  1873  a new  system  has  been  established  by  the 
side  of  the  old,  in  accordance  with  which  more  accurate  returns 
are  obtained  from  certain  selected  urban  and  rural  areas.  The 
urban  area  chosen  for  Darrang  is  the  town  of  Tezpur,  with  an  area 
of  1 square  mile,  and  a population  of  2282  (?)  persons  ; the  rural  area 
comprises  the  mauzds  of  Bansbari,  Pilakhawa,  and  Bihugurf,  with 
an  area  of  53  square  miles,  and  a population  of  6475  persons. 
In  the  year  1874,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  town  area 
was  105,  or  at  the  rate  of  46  per  thousand ; in  the  rural  area,  376, 
or  58'o  per  thousand.  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  thus  distri- 
buted, according  to  their  causes: — Cholera,  133;  small-pox,  16; 
fevers,  147;  bowel  complaints,  94;  accidents,  3;  snake-bite  or  by 
wild  beasts,  3 ; other  causes,  85  : total  deaths  in  selected  areas, 
481.  Registration  of  births  is  only  attempted  in  the  specially 
selected  areas,  but  the  returns  are  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to 
deserve  preservation. 

A Charitable  Dispensary  is  established  at  Tezpur  town.  In 
1875,  102  in-door  patients  were  treated,  of  whom  32  or  31-3  per  cent, 
died.  The  out-door  patients  in  the  same  year  numbered  3750. 
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The  Indigenous  Medicines  used  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
native  practitioners  ( kabirdjs ) includes  the  following  vegetable  drugs : 
— Galanchd  (Argemone  mexicana) ; nageswar  (Mesua  ferrea) ; damar 
(Shorea  robusta) ; Hibiscus  esculentus  ; limes;  bel (Higle  marmelos) ; 
riitn  ; mango  ; marking-nut  (Semecarpus) ; tamarind  (Cassia  fistula); 
Indian  liquorice;  palds  (Butea  frondosa) ; naritaki  (Terminalia 
chebula) ; pomegranate  ; luff  a ; dmra  ; papaya  ; indrajab  (Wrightia 
anti-dysenterica) ; mdddr ; Nux  vomica;  kdldddna;  tul si  (Ocimum 
basilicum) ; dliuturd ; tobacco;  chillies;  castor  seed;  amlaki  (Phyl- 
lanthus  emblica) ; hemp ; ginger ; turmeric ; betel  nut.  Besides  the 
regular  kabirdjs,  the  Brahmans  and  sweepers  also  practise  medicine. 
Mercurials  and  cows’  urine  appear  to  be  largely  used  in  their 
methods  of  treatment. 
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OWGONG  (Naogaon),  a District  of  Central  Assam,  lying 


along  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  situated  between 
26°  44'  50"  and  250  47'  o"  north  latitude,  and  between  920  o'  o"  and 
930  54'  o"  east  longitude.  It  contains  an  area  of  3415  square  miles, 
and  a population,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  of  256,390 
souls.  The  chief  town,  which  is  also  the  Civil  Headquarters  of  the 
District,  is  Nowgong,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kalang  river, 
in  north  latitude  26°  20'  15"  and  east  longitude  920  43'  50". 

Boundaries. — The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Brahmaputra  river ; on  the  east  by  the  Dihing  and  Kalidni  rivers 
and  the  Naga  Hills;  on  the  south  by  the  Jaintid  and  the  Cachdr 
Hills ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  Kalang  rivers, 
which  separate  the  District  from  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Dimarua 
in  Kamrup.  No  difference  exists  between  the  revenue,  magisterial, 
and  civil  jurisdictions.  Originally,  Nowgong  formed  a portion  of 
the  neighbouring  District  of  Kamrup,  but  was  formed  into  a 
separate  administrative  unit  in  1832. 

General  Aspect  of  the  District. — The  District  of  Nowgong 
presents  the  appearance  of  a wide  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers  and  streams,  and  broken  by  a few  hills  and  elevated  tracts. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  low-lying  land,  slightly  undulating, 
and  covered  with  tall  grass  jungle.  During  the  rains  nearly  the 
whole  country  is  laid  under  water.  The  level  does  not  rise  con- 
tinuously from  the  Brahmaputra  to  meet  the  hills  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  District,  but  rather  slopes  towards  the 
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west,  following  the  general  inclination  of  the  Assam  valley.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  District  is  occupied  by  the  Mikir  Hills.  About 
one-ninth  only  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder 
being  uncultivated  and  waste.  The  Deputy-Commissioner,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  seven-tenths  of  the  waste  land  is  capable  of  being 
brought  under  the  plough. 

Mountains. — The  following  are  the  important  mountains  and 
hills  situated  in  the  District: — (i)  The  Mikfr  hills,  averaging  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height ; the  highest  peak 
being  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  These 
are  long  ranges,  extending  from  the  Kaliani  river  on  the  east  down 
to  the  Jamuna  river  at  Dabka.  Their  area  is  estimated  to  be  about 
sixty  miles  in  length  by  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
they  are  generally  table-shaped  at  the  top.  Their  slope  is  very  steep, 
and  in  many  places  they  can  only  be  ascended  by  the  people  of  the 
plains  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  their  sides ; the  hill-men  them- 
selves, however,  are  able  to  go  up  and  down  without  difficulty. 
Both  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  heavy  jungle  and  dense 
forests,  except  where  they  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  Mikirs  for 
the  purpose  of  cotton  cultivation,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  them 
to  a considerable  extent.  (2)  The  Kamakhya  hills — a small  range 
situated  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kalang  rivers,  in  the  Fiscal  Division  of  Kaliabar — are 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  flat  on  the  top  and  easy  of  ascent ; 
in  some  places  rocky,  and  in  others  covered  with  dense  jungle.  A 
considerable  portion  of  one  of  these  hills,  the  Kamakhya  Parbat, 
on  which  there  is  a temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Durga,  is  now 
under  tea  cultivation.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  isolated  peaks 
and  small  ranges,  which  in  some  parts  rise  up  boldly  into  cliffs  from 
swamps  at  their  base,  covered  with  vegetation  from  the  water’s  edge 
to  the  summit. 

River  System. — The  only  river  navigable  throughout  the  year 
by  steamers  or  native  boats  of  a hundred  maunds  or  four  tons 
burden,  is  the  Brahmaputra,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  District.  The  next  principal  river  is  the  Kalang,  which  issues 
from  the  Brahmaputra  in  the  north-east  of  the  District,  flows  a south- 
west course  through  the  estates  ( rnahals ) of  Kaliabar  and  Nowgong, 
then  turns  more  to  the  west,  flowing  through  the  estates  of  Raha  and 
Chdpari,  and  finally  rejoins  the  Brahmaputra  at  a place  called 
Kajah'-mukh,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Gauhatf.  Since  the  year 
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1858,  a large  sandbank  has  formed  across  the  upper  mouth  of  this 
river  where  it  leaves  the  Brahmaputra,  cutting  off  all  through  com- 
munication for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  season 
the.  Kalang  has  a depth  of  upwards  of  twenty-six  feet  of  water ; 
but  in  the  cold  weather  it  is  only  navigable  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Brahmaputra  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  District  for  a distance 
of  twenty-one  miles.  It  is,  however,  navigable  for  large  boats  during 
about  six  months  of  the  year.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  occur  in  the  following  order,  starting 
from  the  point  where  it  takes  its  departure  from  the  Brahma- 
putra: — (1)  The  Michd  and  (2)  Diju  rivers,  which  join  it  below 
Kalidbar,  at  the  places  called  Micha-mukh  and  Diju-mukh.  During 
the  dry  season,  when  the  bar  across  the  mouth  keeps  out  the  waters 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  these  two  streams  are  the  chief  feeders  of  the 
Kalang  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  (3)  The  Nandi,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Mikfr  hills,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Sdlnd  and  Chdpdnala  streams,  at  places  called  after  their  respective 
names,  runs  through  the  estates  of  Mfklrpdrd  and  Nowgong,  and 
joins  the  Kalang  above  Rahd  at  a place  called  Haria-mukh.  (4) 
The  Kapilf,  which  flows  into  it  at  Rahd;  and  (5)  the  Kiling,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Jdintid  Hills,  and  flowing  northwards  falls  into 
the  Kalang  near  Jagi,  about  twenty  miles  from  where  the  latter  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Kalang  appears  to  have 
twice  shifted  its  course  many  years  ago  south  of  the  Civil  Station ; 
the  former  beds  have  now  become  two  large  lakes  (Mis),  known  as 
the  Mari  Kalang  and  Potd  Kalang  lakes.  The  Sondi  is  another  im- 
portant river,  which  issues  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra 
above  Ldokhoyd,  and  after  flowing  generally  in  a south-westerly 
direction  through  the  Chdpari  and  Rahd  estates,  joins  the  Kalang 
near  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  latter  river  with  the  Brahma- 
putra. During  the  dry  season  it  has  a depth  of  about  six  feet  of 
water,  and  the  current  is  very  sluggish,  which  renders  navigation 
easy.  This  river  has  also  changed  its  course,  and  its  former  bed 
in  Chdpari  has  become  a lake  known  as  the  Mar  Sondi.  The 
Kapil!  river  rises  in  the  Jdintid  Hills,  and  flowing  northwards 
enters  the  plains  of  Nowgong  at  a place  called  Panimar.  After 
receiving  its  principal  tributary,  the  Jamuna,  flowing  from  the  Ndgd 
Hills,  it  passes  through  the  estates  of  Ddtipdra  and  a portion 
of  Miki'rpdrd.  Near  Rahd  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  branch 
joining  the  Kalang  at  that  place,  and  the  other,  after  taking  a short 
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westerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Barpani,  a stream  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  same  hills  as  the  Kapili,  and  in  its  turn  falls  into  the 
Dimal  below  Chapari-mukh.  This  river,  after  flowing  some  distance 
in  a westerly  direction,  empties  itself  into  the  Kiling,  which,  as  above 
stated,  falls  into  the  Kalang  at  Jagi.  The  Deopani  river  has  its 
source  in  the  Dala  Mura  hill,  one  of  the  Naga  range,  and  after  passing 
through  a hilly  tract,  empties  itself  into  the  Diphlu  at  a place  called 
Gatanga.  The  Leteri  river,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  District, 
is  a branch  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  issues  from  that  river 
opposite  the  town  of  Tezpur  on  the  further  bank,  and  after  flow- 
ing in  a westerly  direction  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  receiving 
several  tributaries  from  the  north,  reunites  with  the  Brahmaputra 
near  the  village  of  Kaohagi.  The  only  other  river  of  importance 
is  the  Dhaneswari,  which  forms  a part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  District,  and  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  at  a place  called 
Bagidwar  Chapari. 

The  following  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  of  four  tons  burden 
and  upwards,  during  about  nine  months  of  the  year : — The  Kalang, 
Kapili,  Nanai,  Sonai,  Leteri,  Jamund,  Kiling,  Deopani,  Barpani, 
and  Dhaneswari  rivers.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  that 
there  are  about  a hundred  and  ten  smaller  rivers  and  streams  in  the 
District,  navigable  during  the  rainy  season  by  boats  of  two  tons 
burden.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kalang,  the  Sonai,  and  the 
Leteri,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  abrupt  and  their  beds 
sandy.  The  bed  of  the  Sonai  in  some  places  consists  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  those  of  the  Kapili  and  Kiling  are  rocky  throughout 
their  whole  length.  The  banks  of  the  Sonai  and  Kalang  are 
gently  sloping.  None  of  these  rivers  are  fordable  during  the 
rains  ; but  all  of  them  can  be  forded  in  some  portion  of  their  course 
during  the  dry  season.  A ferry  is  established  across  the  Kalang 
at  Raha. 

Lakes,  etc. — The  principal  lakes  in  the  District  are  as  follow  : 
— Garanga  lake,  Kachdhara  lake,  Mer  lake,  Mari  Kalang,  Mara 
Kalang,  Udari  Khangharia,  and  Pakaria  lake.  No  canals  or  arti- 
ficial watercourses  exist  in  Nowgong.  The  non-navigable  rivers 
and  streams  are  nowhere  utilised  by  being  applied  as  a motive 
power  for  turning  machinery.  The  smaller  streams  and  watercourses 
are  frequently  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  average  annual 
number  of  deaths  in  the  District  from  drowning,  during  the  five 
years  ending  1870,  is  estimated  at  thirty -five.  This,  however,  only 
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represents  the  number  of  such  cases  reported  to  the  police.  The 
actual  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  was  probably  much  greater. 

Uses  to  which  the  Water  is  put. — Fisheries  provide  a means 
of  subsistence  for  a large  class  of  the  population,  and  the  following 
villages  contain  a numerous  fishing  population  : — Dimarugurf,  Hai- 
bargaon,  Raha,  Hatipara,  Bheluguri,  Chamgurf,  Chilbandha,  Mari 
Kalang,  Puranigudam,  Simlugurf,  and  Narf  Kali.  These  villages 
are  inhabited  either  wholly  or  chiefly  by  Dorns,  a caste  in  Assam 
who  generally  gain  their  livelihood  by  fishing.  The  fisheries  of  the 
District  are  steadily  increasing  in  value.  In  1852-53  they  yielded 
a revenue  of  ^263.  In  1865-66  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  amounted  to  ^761  ; in  1867-68  to  ^850;  and  in  1869-70 
to  ^1042.  During  the  five  years  ending  1869-70,  the  fisheries  of 
the  District  yielded  an  average  Government  revenue  of  ,£922. 

River-side  Towns. — Besides  the  Civil  Station  of  Nowgong,  the 
only  places  in  the  District  where  a considerable  river  trade  is  carried 
on  are  Raha,  and  a market  to  the  south  of  Chapari-mukh,  both 
which  places  are  advantageously  situated,  in  a commercial  point  of 
view,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kalang,  Dimal,  and  Kapilf  rivers. 
The  river  trade  carried  on  consists  of  the  export  of  cotton,  lac,  and 
india-rubber  brought  down  from  the  Ndga  Hills  and  Northern 
Cachar,  and  sent  on  to  Gauhatf  via  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
profits  are  chiefly  monopolised  by  Marwan's,  who  store  the  produce 
during  the  winter  months,  and  despatch  it  to  Gauhdtf  as  soon  as 
the  rivers  rise  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  navigated  by  large 
boats. 

Marsh  Cultivation. — None  of  the  rivers  or  marshes  in  the 
District  have  been  embanked  with  a view  to  cultivation,  as  there  is, 
in  fact,  more  cultivable  land  lying  waste  than  the  existing  population 
can  till.  Reeds  and  canes  grow  abundantly  in  the  marshes  without 
any  cultivation.  Long-stemmed  rice  is  not  grown  very  exten- 
sively in  Nowgong.  The  only  part  of  the  District  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  is  in  the  Chapari  and  Rahd  estates  ( mahals ). 
The  varieties  called  amandbdo,  ?iegheri , kupdht,  and  kekoya,  are 
cultivated  in  marshes  with  an  average  depth  of  from  three  to  four 
feet  of  water.  No  increase  in  the  length  of  stem  has  been  effected, 
so  as  to  make  the  rice  grow  in  deeper  marshes  than  formerly. 

Lines  of  Drainage. — Most  of  the  superfluous  water  of  the  District 
is  carried  away  by  the  Kalang  river,  assisted  by  its  tributaries,  the 
Diju,  Micha,  Nandi,  and  Kapilf.  There  are  no  lines  of  shallow  lakes 
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or  marshes  by  which  the  surface  water  finds  its  way  through  or  out 
of  the  District.  When  the  Brahmaputra  rises,  a considerable  part 
of  the  country  is  flooded.  Part  of  this  water  is  carried  off  by  the 
Kalang,  and  the  remainder  pours  westward  across  country  back 
into  the  Brahmaputra. 

Mines,  Quarries,  etc. — A salt  mine  is  known  to  exist  at  Jang- 
thang,  in  the  Mfkfr  hills,  and  good  building  stone  and  limestone 
abound  at  Panimur.  Coal  and  limestone  of  excellent  quality  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  beds  of  the  Jamuna  and  Dhaneswarf  rivers. 

The  Forests  have  only  lately  been  utilised  as  a source  of 
revenue.  In  1865  the  revenue  derived  from  the  forests  was  only 
1 6s. ; in  1866  it  was  ^24,  6s.  od. ; in  1867,  ^360 ; in  1868,  ^365  ; 
and  in  1869,  ^180:  average  annual  revenue  for  the  five  years, 
,£186.  The  extensive  forests  and  grass  wastes  are  sources  of 
great  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  supplying  building  materials  as  well 
as  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  finer  description  of  forest  trees,  such 
as  sal,  etc.,  which  grow  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  are 
young,  the  best  timber  having  been  cut  down  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  by  gangs  of  men  from  Darrang,  sent  up  by  a contractor, 
who  stripped  the  forests  of  the  finest  sal  trees  over  a long  belt  of 
country  skirting  the  hills.  The  pasture  lands  of  the  District  are 
held  in  common,  and  no  revenue  is  derived  from  them  ; as  the 
greater  part  of  the  District  is  waste,  no  restrictions  have  ever  been 
put  upon  cattle  grazing.  The  chief  jungle  products  consist  of 
lac,  beeswax,  Brazil  moad,  and  tidal.  The  class  which  chiefly 
deals  in  jungle  products  are  the  Mfkfrs ; but  they  only  make  this 
an  auxiliary  to  their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence. 

Wild  Animals. — The  cost  of  keeping  down  tigers  and  leopards, 
the  principal  destructive  wild  animals  of  the  District,  amounted  to 
^15,  6s.  od.  in  1866-67,  ,£18,  4s-  °d.  in  1867-68,  and  £9,  5s.  od. 
in  1868-69.  The  rewards  for  tiger-killing  were  formerly  only 
Rs.  5 or  1 os.  a head,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  since  1870 
to  increase  the  rate  to  Rs.  15  or  30s.,  and  subsequently  to  Rs. 

2 5 or  £>2i  ios-  °d.  No  rewards  have  ever  been  paid  for  snake- 
killing. During  the  five  years  ending  1869,  254  people  met 
their  death  from  wild  beasts,  and  102  from  snake-bites,  or  an 
average  from  both  causes  of  about  seventy  a year.  No  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wild-beast  skins,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fisheries, 
the  fera  natura  are  not  made  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  the  District. 
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Population. — Prior  to  1871-72,  no  regular  Census  of  the  Dis- 
trict had  ever  been  taken,  but  several  widely  differing  estimates 
were  given  of  the  population  at  different  times.  According  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  Assam  (Calcutta  1841),  the 
population  of  Nowgong  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  90,000 
persons.  In  1853  Captain  Butler  estimated  the  population  at 
241,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Naga  Hills,  which  then 
formed  part  of  Nowgong,  but  inclusive  of  the  Subdivision  of  Gola- 
ghat,  now  the  neighbouring  District  of  Sfbsagar.  In  1870  the 
Deputy- Commissioner  returned  the  population  of  the  District,  as 
at  present  constituted,  at  250,000  persons,  taking  5 as  the  average 
number  of  inmates  per  house. 

During  the  year  1871-72,  a regular  Census  of  the  District  was 
taken  by  order  of  Government.  A simultaneous  enumeration  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  operations  were  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  of  November  1871.  The  agency  employed  was 
the  same  as  that  in  the  other  Assam  Districts,  and  is  described  in 
my  Statistical  Account  of  Kamrup  (ante,  p.  26).  The  results  of  the 
Census  disclosed  a total  population  of  256,390  persons,  living  in  1293 
mauzas  or  groups  of  villages,  and  44,050  houses.  The  total  area 
of  the  District,  as  ascertained  by  the  Survey  officers  in  1872,  is  3415 
square  miles,  showing  the  average  density  of  the  population  to  be 
75  per  square  mile  ; average  population  of  each  mauzd,  198  ; average 
number  of  inmates  per  house,  5 '8.  Respecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
enumeration,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  writes  as  follows  just  after 
the  Survey  : — ‘ Although  all  the  mauzadars  and  subordinate  enume- 
rators have  certified  to  the  accuracy  of  their  returns,  I fear  no  very 
great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  submitted  from  places  bordering  on  the  hills  and  distant 
from  the  Civil  Station.  The  taking  of  the  Census  is  a novelty 
for  the  natives  of  these  parts  ; the  object  for  which  it  was  taken 
is  a good  deal  mistrusted,  and  a great  part  of  the  people  think 
it  was  merely  an  inquiry  preliminary  to  some  further  tax  being 
imposed  upon  them.  Before  the  conquest  of  the  Province  by  the 
British  Government,  every  person  of  the  cultivating  class  above  a 
certain  age  was  considered  as  a paik  or  person  liable  to  be  employed 
in  the  menial  or  military  service  of  the  king  and  his  officers.  As 
the  late  Census  forms  required  that  the  names  of  all  males  above 
twelve  years  of  age  should  be  given,  many  of  the  people  apprehend 
that  theGovernment  intends  to  introduce  something  of  the  same  kind.’ 
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Abstract  of  the  Population,  etc.  of  each  Police  Circle  (Thana)  in  Nowgong  District,  1872. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population 
according  to  thdnas  or  police  circles  : — 


Averages  calculated  from  preceding 
columns. 
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* The  area  returned  in  the  Census  Report  is  3648  square  miles  ; but  this  is  incorrect.  The  results  of  the  Survey,  which  was  concluded  in 
872,  disclosed  a total  area  of  only  3415  square  miles,  and  I have  accordingly  substituted  this  figure  for  the  one  given  in  the  Census  Report. 
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Population  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and  Age. 
— The  total  population  of  Novvgong  District  consisted  in  November 
1871  of  133,107  males,  and  123,283  females;  total,  256,390.  The 
proportion  of  males  in  the  total  population  is  51 '9  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  density  of  the  population,  75  persons  per  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion  and  age,  the  Census  gives  the  follow- 
ing results  : — Hindus — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  47,550, 
and  females  43,024;  total,  90,574:  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  79,933,  and  females  75,108;  total,  155,041.  Total  of  all 
ages — males  127,483,  and  females  118,132.  Grand  total  of  Hindus, 
245,615,  or  95'8  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population; 
proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus,  51 '9  per  cent.  Muhammadans 
—under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  1970,  and  females  1723  ; total, 
3693  : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  3262,  and  females  31 11  ; 
total,  6373.  Total  of  all  ages — males  5232,  and  females  4834. 
Grand  total  of  Muhammadans,  10,066,  or  3^9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
District  population;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  52^0 
per  cent.  Buddhists — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  47,  and 
females  49;  total,  96:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  108,  and 
females  87  ; total,  195.  Total  of  all  ages — males  155,  and  females 
136.  Grand  total  of  Buddhists,  291,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
District  population;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  53 "3 
per  cent.  Christians — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  32,  and 
females  35  ; total,  67  : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  69,  and 
females  43  ; total,  112.  Total  of  all  ages — males  iox,  and  females 
78.  Grand  total  of  Christians,  179,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
District  population;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Christians,  56’4  per 
cent.  Other  denominations  not  separately  classified,  consisting  of 
aboriginal  races  and  tribes — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  48, 
and  females  34 ; total,  82 : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
88,  and  females  69;  total,  157.  Total  of  ‘others’  of  all  ages 
— males  136,  and  females  103.  Grand  total  of  ‘others,’  239,  or 
•1  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population;  proportion  of  males 
in  total  ‘others,’  56-9  per  cent.  Population  of  all  religions — under 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  49,647,  and  females  44,865 ; total, 
94,512  : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  83,460,  and  females 
78,418;  total,  161,878.,  Total  of  all  ages — males  133,107,  and 
females  123,283.  Grand  total,  256,390;  proportion  of  males  in 
total  District  population,  51-9  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  children  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of  age  in 
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the  population  of  different  religions  is  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  as  follows:  — Hindus — male  children  i9-4,  and  female 
children  17*5  per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  36 '9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Hindu  population.  Muhammadans — male  children 

1 9 '6,  and  female  children  i7'i  per  cent.  Proportion  of  children  of 
both  sexes,  367  per  cent,  of  the  total  Muhammadan  population. 
Buddhists — male  children  i6'2,  and  female  children  i6'8  per  cent. 
Proportion  of  both  sexes,  33 -o  per  cent,  of  the  total  Buddhist  popu- 
lation. Christians — male  children  17^9,  and  female  children  19 -6 
per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  37*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Christian  population.  Other  denominations,  male  children  20T, 
and  female  children,  14/2  per  cent.  Proportion  of  both  sexes,  34^3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  ‘ others  ’ population.  Population  of  all 
religions — male  children  i9-4,  and  female  children  1 7 ’5  per  cent. 
Proportion  of  both  sexes,  3 6 -g  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population. 

Infirm  Population. — The  number  and  proportion  of  insanes 
and  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  infirmities  in  Nowgong  District 
is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  Report Insanes — males  1 ; total,  1. 
Blind — males  17  ; total,  17,  or  ‘0004  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population.  Total  number  of  male  infirms,  18,  being  ’0135  per  cent, 
of  the  total  male  population,  or  ‘0070  per  cent,  of  the  total  District 
population. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  Population. — The  Census  Report 
ethnically  divides  the  population  into  the  following  eight  classes 
Europeans  and  Americans,  14  ; Eurasians,  2 ; non-Indian  Asiatics, 
viz.  Nepali,  1;  aboriginal  tribes,  81,770;  semi-Hinduized  abori- 
gines, 80,793  ; Hindu  castes  and  people  of  Hindu  origin,  83,453  ; 
Muhammadans,  10,066;  and  Burmese  Maghs,  291.  The  details  on 
the  two  following  pages  are  taken  from  Mr,  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District 
Census  Compilation  for  Nowgong. 

Aboriginal  and  Hill  Tribes. — The  most  numerous  and  most 
important  of  the  aboriginal  races  met  with  in  the  District  are  the 
Mfldrs,  Miris,  Lalungs,  and  Cacharfs.  These  were  all  formerly 
inhabitants  of  the  hills,  but  the  two  last  named  tribes  have  now 
settled  down  permanently  in  the  plains.  The  following  is  a brief 
account  of  each  of  these  peoples 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 

Europeans — 

English, 

Irish, 

Scotch, 

3 

8 

i 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. 

Aham,  .... 
Bigdi,  .... 
Baheliyi, 

Bauri,  .... 
Bhuiyi,  .... 
Chimir, 

Chandil, 

Chutiyi, 

Dom,  .... 
Dosidh,  .... 
Hiri,  .... 
Khairi,  .... 
Khirwir, 

Koch,  .... 

Mali 

Mihtir,  .... 
Rijwir,  .... 
Shikari,  .... 

4,695 

159 

2 

18 

52 

136 

5,469 

7,361 

19,999 

Total,  . 

12 

Americans, 

2 

Total  of  Non- Asiatics, 

14 

21 

1,748 

II.— MIXED  RACES. 
Eurasians, 

2 

IO 

37 

41,051 

20 

2 

1 

12 

III.— ASIATICS. 

Total,  . 

80,793 

A. — Other  than  Natives  of 
India  and  British  Burmah. 

Nepali, 

I 

3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 
Brahman, 

Rajput,  .... 

6,875 

20 

B. — Natives  of  India  and 
British  Burmah. 

Total,  . 

6,895 

I.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 
Bhumij,  .... 
Giro,  .... 
Hazii,  .... 
Cachin', 

Kol,  .... 

Kuki,  .... 
Lilung,  .... 
Lepchi,  .... 
Mech,  .... 
Mikir,  .... 

Miri 

Maria,  .... 
Ribhi,  .... 
Rautii,  .... 
Santil,  .... 
Urion,  .... 
Nat,  . 

69 

94 

3,263 

8,828 

(ii.)  Intermediate  Castes. 

Baidya,  .... 
Kayasth, 

1 

1,720 

Total,  . 

1,721 

5 

"3 

32,813 

4 

I 

34,583 

225 

611 

10 

13 

5 

54 

1,079 

(iii.)  Trading  Castes. 
Agarwala, 

Baniya,  .... 
Gandhabaniya, 

Khatri,  .... 
Marwari, 

Oswal,  .... 

40 

23 

2 

605 

23 

7 

Total,  . 

700 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 

Total,  . 

81,770 

Goala,  .... 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
Preparing  Cooked  Food. 
Ganrar,  .... 
Halwai,  .... 
Kandu,  .... 
Madak,  .... 

\X2 

379 

129 

5 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 
Chunari, 

Matiyal, 

Nuniya,  .... 
Patiyal,,  .... 

4 

10 

4 

2,745 

Total,  . 

2,763 

Total,  . 

645 

(vi.)  Agricultural 
Castes. 

Aguri,  .... 
Barui,  .... 
Boria,  .... 
Das,  .... 

Kaibartta, 

10 

674 

hi 

57 

13.737 

20,972 

88 

85 

69 

34 

462 

(xi.)  Boating  and  Fishing 
Castes. 

Keut,  .... 
Mala,  .... 
Patuni,  .... 

4,519 

47 

26 

Total,  . 

4,592 

Koerl,  .... 
Kurmi,  .... 

Mali 

Shaloi,  .... 
Sut,  .... 

(xii.)  Persons  enumerated 
by  Nationality  only. 

Sikh 

Uriya,  .... 

32 

51 

Total,  . 

36,299 

Total,  . 

83 

(vii.)  Castes  engaged 
chiefly  in  Personal 
Service. 

Dhanuk, 

(xiii.)  Persons  of  Unknown 
or  Unspecified  Castes, 

627 

4 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

83,251 

Hajjam  or  Napit,  . 
Kahar,  .... 

82 

21 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 

Total,  . 

1,208 

Vaishnav, 

Native  Christians,  . 

39 

*63 

(viii.)  Artisan  Castes. 
Kamar  (blacksmith), 
Kansari  (brazier),  . 
Kumbhar  (potter),  . 

Hira  (potter), 

Laheri  (lac-worker), 
Sonar  (goldsmith),  . 

Sunri  (distiller), 
Sutradhar  (carpenter), 
Tell  (oilman)  . 

5° 

Total,  . 

202 

I 

756' 

287 

12 

29 

1,427 

7,74i 

819 

5.  Muhammadans. 

Sayyid,  .... 
Shaikh,  .... 
Unspecified,  . 

236 

15 

9,815 

Total,  . 

10,066 

Total,  . 

11,122 

6.  Burmese. 

Maghs,  .... 

29I 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 
Jogi,  .... 

Katuni,  .... 
Tanti,  .... 

1,646 

14,746 

23 

Total  of  Natives  of  India, 

256,373 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 

256,374 

Total,  . 

16,415 

Grand  Total, 

256,390 

ABORIGINAL  AND  HILL  TRIBES.  183 

The  Mikirs  inhabit  that  part  of  the  District  known  as  the  Mfkfr 
hills,  and  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  numbering, 
according  to  the  Census  Report,  34,583  persons  in  Nowgong. 
They  are  an  athletic,  peaceable,  and  industrious  race,  and  are  said  to 
have  migrated  from  the  Jaintia  Hills  to  their  present  habitat.  They 
live  in  huts  raised  on  bamboo  platforms  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  Generally  speaking,  they  dwell  in  isolated  home- 
steads a long  distance  from  each  other,  but  sometimes  collect 
together  in  small  villages  of  about  twenty  houses.  Their  customs 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  they  have  no 
distinctions  of  caste.  Rice,  vegetables,  and  dried  fish  constitute 
their  chief  articles  of  food ; on  occasions  of  festivity  they  eat  pigs 
and  fowls,  and  drink  rice-spirit  to  excess.  Their  practice  was  to  go 
nearly  naked,  although  a few  are  now  well  clad ; the  men  in  waist- 
cloths  wrapped  round  the  loins  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee 
(dhuti),  and  the  females  in  a species  of  petticoat  ( mekhalas ),  in 
imitation  of  the  Assamese.  Agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mikirs,  the  chief  crops  being  rice  and  cotton.  Some  of 
them  also  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  plains,  bartering 
their  cotton  and  silk  thread  for  salt  and  other  necessaries.  They 
do  not  use  ploughs  or  oxen  for  tilling  the  ground,  their  agricultural 
implements  consisting  only  of  a hoe  ( kodali ) and  a hand-bill  ( ddo ). 
They  cultivate  their  land  on  the  jum  system,  by  selecting  a hill-side, 
clearing  it  of  jungle  by  fire,  and  raising  heavy  crops  for  three  or  four 
years  in  succession  until  the  soil  becomes  impoverished,  when  they 
abandon  the  land  for  newer  soil,  which  they  clear  and  cultivate  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Mikirs  marry  when  of  full  age,  selecting 
their  own  wives,  and  after  marriage  live  in  the  house  of  the  wife’s 
parents  for  two  years,  when  they  build  a dwelling  for  themselves. 
No  restriction  is  placed  upon  a widow  or  widower  marrying  again, 
but  polygamy  is  not  allowed.  The  religion  of  the  tribe  consists  in  a 
belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Hempatin,  but  they 
have  no  idea  of  a future  state.  They  possess  no  written  language 
of  their  own. 

The  Miris  are  not  a very  numerous  tribe  in  Nowgong,  number- 
ing, according  to  the  Census  Report,  only  225  persons.  They 
originally  emigrated  from  Upper  Assam,  and  are  now  settled  near 
Kaliabar.  As  a rule  they  are  a laborious  people,  living  on  the  skirts 
of  forests,  and  reclaiming  lands  from  the  jungle,  which  they  cultivate 
year  after  year  till  the  soil  becomes  unproductive,  when  they  remove 
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to  another  spot  and  select  fresh  land.  They  are  expert  marksmen 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  form  their  only  weapon,  the  latter 
being  poisoned  at  the  tip.  Like  the  other  hill  tribes,  the  Mm's  have 
no  written  language.  Formerly  they  used  to  cultivate  the  poppy 
plant  very  extensively,  but  at  present  their  agriculture  is  confined 
to  growing  rice  and  cotton.  They  are  generally  opium-eaters,  and 
in  dress  and  food  greatly  resemble  the  Miki'rs,  referred  to  above. 

The  Cacharis  living  in  the  plains  are  said  to  have  migrated  into 
Nowgong  from  Cachar  during  the  rule  of  the  Aham  kings.  The 
Census  Report  returns  their  number  at  8828.  They  have  a peculiar 
and  distinct  language  of  their  own,  but  it  has  no  written  character. 
The  Cacharis  as  a rule  are  an  industrious  race,  their  chief  occupa- 
tion being  rice  cultivation.  Those  who  have  settled  on  the  plains 
dress  like  the  Assamese,  their  food  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Miki'rs. 
They  are  a very  superstitious  people,  deify  the  sun,  and  worship 
the  spirits  of  the  rivers  and  forests,  but  they  have  no  ideas  of  a 
future  world. 

The  Lalungs. — The  origin  of  the  Lalung  tribe  is  obscure,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  aborigines  of  Cachar,  and  indeed  closely  resemble  the 
Cacharis  in  habits,  customs,  occupations,  and  religion.  The  Census 
Report  returns  their  number  in  Nowgong  District  at  32,813. 

A few  Manipuris  settled  permanently  in  Nowgong  during  the 
reign  of  the  Aham  dynasty,  but  they  are  not  returned  separately  in 
the  Census  Report.  They  have  not  amalgamated  with  the  natives 
of  the  Province,  but  live  separately  in  villages  of  their  own.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Sikhs,  32  in  number  according 
to  the  Census  Report,  who  are  known  in  the  District  under  the 
name  of  ‘ Sinh.’ 

Castes.  — The  following  is  a list  of  the  prevailing  castes 
and  classes  in  the  District,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  according 
to  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  public  esteem,  and  showing  their 
occupation,  numbers,  etc.: — (1)  Brahman;  members  of  the 
priesthood.  Many  are  now  employed  in  Government  service. 
The  Census  Report  returns  their  number  at  6875.  (2)  Ganak ; 

astrologers ; few  in  number,  and  not  returned  separately  in  the 
Census  Report.  This  caste  claims  to  be  Brahman  by  descent ; 
but  in  Bengal  its  members  are  considered  degraded,  both  from 
their  occupation,  and  from  their  accepting  alms  from  the  servile 
castes.  In  Assam,  however,  they  are  highly  esteemed,  and  rank 
next  to  the  Brahman  priesthood.  (3)  Rajput;  employed  in  military 
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or  police  service,  or  as  guards,  doorkeepers,  etc. ; 20  in  number. 
(4)  Baidyd ; physician ; 1 in  number.  (5)  Kayasth  ; said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  servants  who  originally  came  to  Bengal  with  the 
five  Brdhmans  imported  by  King  Adisur  from  Oudh,  but  this  lowly 
descent  is  now  stoutly  denied  by  the  Kayasths  themselves.  They 
are  tall,  well-built  men,  intelligent  and  energetic.  This  caste  is 
sometimes  confused  with  the  native  Assamese  Kalitas  (6).  They 
are  said  to  be  generally  occupied  in  Assam  as  religious  preceptors, 
but  many  of  them  are  employed  as  clerks  and  writers  in  Govern- 
ment or  private  employ;  1720  in  number.  (6)  Kalita;  next,  if  not 
equal,  to  the  Kayasths  in  rank.  This  class  supplied  the  priests 
and  religious  preceptors  of  the  Assamese  before  the  introduction  of 
Brahmanism.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Account  of  Assam,  states  that 
they  have  now  entirely  adopted  the  Hindu  worship  and  customs, 
and  are  content  to  be  considered  pure  Sudras — an  honour,  however, 
that  is  not  usually  conceded  to  them.  At  the  present  day  the 
majority  of  the  native  officials  of  the  District  belong  to  this  and  the 
following  caste,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Kalitds  is  agri- 
culture; 20,972  in  number.  (7)  Keut ; an  inferior  caste,  but  said 
to  be  not  employed  as  fishermen,  as  in  Bengal,  although  returned  as 
a fishing  caste  in  the  Census  Report.  In  Assam  their  chief  occupa- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  caste  last  mentioned  ; 4519  in  number. 
(8)  Khatrf ; merchants  and  traders,  who  claim  to  belong  to  the 
Kshattriya  or  military  caste  of  ancient  India;  605  in  number.  (9) 
Agarwala;  up-country  traders  and  merchants  ; 40  in  number.  (10) 
Marwdrf ; also  up-country  traders  ; 23  in  number.  (1 1)  Baniya  ; the 
trading  caste  of  Bengal ; 23  in  number.  (12)  Gandhabaniya;  abranch 
of  the  Baniya  caste,  employed  as  spice  dealers ; 2 in  number. 
(13)  Oswdl ; traders;  7 in  number.  (14)  Kdmdr;  blacksmiths;  50 
in  number.  (15)  Napit  or  Hajjam ; barbers;  82  in  number.  (16) 
Kumbhar  ; potters  and  dealers  in  earthenware;  756  in  number. 
(17)  Patia;  their  hereditary  occupation  is  mat-making,  but  most  of 
them  are  now  occupied  as  petty  officials.  If  this  caste  is  the  same 
as  the  Patiydl,  it  is  returned  in  the  Census  Report  as  a labouring 
caste,  and  their  numbers  are  given  at  2745.  (18)  Goald ; milkmen, 

cowkeepers,  etc. ; 181  in  number.  (19)  Barm  ; growers  of  betel  leaf, 
etc.;  674  in  number.  (20)  Mali;  gardeners,  flower-sellers,  etc.; 
69  in  number.  (21)  Gdnrdr ; preparers  and  sellers  of  parched 
grain,  a favourite  article  of  food;  132  in  number.  (22)  Kansdrf ; 
brazier  and  coppersmith;  1 in  number.  (23)  Sutradhar;  car- 
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penters;  7741  in  number.  (24)  Sonar;  goldsmiths;  29  in  number. 
(25)  Halwdi;  confectioners  and  sweetmeat  makers;  379  in  num- 
ber. (26)  Kandu ; confectioners;  129  in  number.  (27)  Madak ; 
confectioners;  5 in  number.  (28)  Agurf;  a respectable  cultivating 
caste;  10  in  number.  (29)  Das;  cultivators;  57  in  number. 
(30)  Kaibartta ; cultivators;  13,737  in  number.  (31)  Koeri ; cul- 
tivators; 88  in  number.  (32)  Kurmi ; cultivators;  85  in  number. 
(33)  Shaloi ; cultivators;  34  in  number.  (34)  Boria ; a caste  of 
cultivators,  said  to  be  descended  from  Brahman  parents,  but  to 
have  become  degraded  in  consequence  of  the  mother  having  been 
a widow;  111  in  number.  (35)  Sut;  a cultivating  caste,  said  to 
be  descended  from  a Brahman  mother  and  a low  - caste  father ; 
462  in  number.  (36)  Tantf ; weavers  ; 23  in  number.  (37)  Katunf ; 
weavers;  14,746  in  number.  (38)  Jogi;  their  hereditary  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  silk  manufacturers,  but  at  the  present  day  they  do 
not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  this  occupation;  1646  in 
number.  (39)  Sunri ; this  caste  used  formerly  to  manufacture  and 
sell  spirituous  liquor ; but  they  have  now  abandoned  their  here- 
ditary occupation,  and  think  it  a degradation  to  drink  liquor.  They 
have  largely  taken  to  trade,  but  the  caste  is  still  considered  im- 
pure; 1427  in  number.  (40)  Teh;  oil-sellers;  819  in  number. 
(41)  Dom  ; fishermen.  The  upper  classes  will  not  touch  these 
people,  and  if  brought  into  accidental  contact  with  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  bathe  before  they  consider  themselves  cleansed  from 
the  pollution.  In  previous  Statistical  Accounts,  I have  mentioned 
' 8/  class  known  as  Nadiyal  Dorns,  who  lay  claim  to  high  purity.  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  Assam,  states  that  these 
people  * observe  all  the  rules  of  purity  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
with  a greater  strictness  than  even  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal ; not- 
withstanding this  they  have  not  procured  a Brahman  for  a spiritual 
guide,  but  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Kalitas.’  They  are  a short, 
stout,  and  active  people,  very  quarrelsome  and  turbulent ; but  in- 
telligent and  more  industrious  than  most  of  the  other  classes ; 
19,999  in  number.  (42)  Aham ; the  descendants  of  the  former 
rulers  of  the  Province.  They  are,  however,  now  looked  upon  as  a 
degraded  class,  and  have  sunk  into  the  position  of  petty  culti- 
vators. They  are  short  of  stature,  of  a fair  complexion,  lazy, 
apathetic,  ignorant,  but  tolerably  honest;  4695  in  number.  (43) 
Koch ; also  descendants  of  an  ancient  dominant  aboriginal  race, 
who  have  given  up  their  rude  habits  and  customs  and  embraced 
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Hinduism.  They  do  not,  however,  become  pure  Koch  until  seven 
generations  after  admission  into  the  Hindu  caste  system;  41,051 
in  number.  (44)  Barahi ; these  are  of  two  classes,  termed  Chang 
Barahi  and  Mati  Barahi.  They  are  descended  from  the  Ahams, 
and  present  the  same  characteristics  as  that  people  ; not  mentioned  in 
the  Census  Report.  (45)  Kahar  ; palanquin  bearers  and  domestic 
servants  in  respectable  families ; 2 1 in  number.  (46)  Dhoba ; 
washermen  ; 1 101  in  number.  (47)  Dhdnuk  ; employed  in  personal 
service  ; 4 in  number.  (48)  Chunarf ; makers  of  shell-lime  for 
chewing;  4 in  number.  (49)  Matfydl ; diggers  and  day-labourers  ; 
10  in  number.  (50)  Nuniya ; salt  makers;  4 in  number.  (51) 
Maid;  fishermen;  47  in  number.  (52)  Patuni ; fishermen  and 
ferrymen;  26  in  number.  (53)  Bagdi ; labourers  and  cultivators; 
159  in  number.  (54)  Baheliya ; labourers  and  cultivators;  2 in 
number.  (55)  Baurf ; labourers  and  cultivators;  18  in  number. 
(56)  Bhuiyd;  labourers  and  cultivators;  52  in  number.  (57) 
Chamdr;  shoemakers  and  leather  dealers;  136  in  number.  (58) 
Chandal ; labourers,  cultivators,  and  fishermen  ; 5469  in  number. 
(59)  Chutiya;  cultivators  and  labourers;  7361  in  number.  (60) 
Dosadh  ; swineherds;  21  in  number.  (61)  Harf ; in  former  days 
these  people  were  employed  as  sweepers.  Most  of  those  in 
Assam,  however,  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  occupation,  and 
are  now  goldsmiths;  1748  in  number.  (62)  Khaird ; labourers, 
etc. ; 10  in  number.  (63)  Kharwar  ; labourers,  etc. ; 37  in  number. 
(64)  Mai ; snake-charmers  ; 20  in  number.  (65)  Mihtar  ; sweepers  ; 
2 in  number.  (66)  Rajwar  ; labourers  ; 1 in  number.  (67)  Shikdri ; 
hunters;  12  in  number. 

Emigration  and  Immigration. — Emigration  is  almost  unknown  ; 
and  the  little  immigration  that  goes  on  consists  mainly  of  the 
importation  of  Bengali  labourers  for  the  various  tea  gardens,  and  of 
some  Assamese  labourers  from  the  adjoining  Districts  of  Kdmrup 
and  Darrang,  who  come  over  to  secure  temporary  employment, 
either  during  the  tea-making  season  or  at  harvest-time. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People.- — The  population  consists 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  with  a very  small  sprinkling  of  Bud- 
dhists, Christians,  and  aboriginal  people  still  retaining  their  primitive 
forms  of  faith.  As  already  stated,  the  population  of  Nowgong 
District,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  numbers  256,390 
persons,  viz.  133,107  males,  and  123,283  females.  Of  these,  the 
Hindus  (as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes)  number 
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127,483  males,  and  1 18,132  females ; total,  245,615,  or  95  "8  per  cent, 
of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus, 
5 1 -9  per  cent.  A few  followers  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  or  theistic 
sect  of  Hindus  are  found  in  the  District,  but  they  are  returned  in 
the  Census  Report  along  with  the  general  Hindu  population.  The 
Muhammadans  of  Nowgong  District  consist  of  5232  males,  ;yid 
4834  females ; total,  10,066,  or  3^9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  52^0  per  cent.  The 
Muhammadan  population  is  divided  into  the  following  classes,  viz. 
Sayyid  or  Mfr,  Shaikh,  Begar  or  Mirza,  and  Khan  or  Pathan,  of 
which  the  first  named  ranks  highest.  Each  of  these  classes  is  sub- 
divided into  two  bodies, — Sum's,  who  adopt  in  their  integrity  the 
precepts  inculcated  by  Muhammad ; and  Shidhs,  or  followers  of 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Ah'.  The  Musalmans  of  Nowgong 
are  slight,  active  men,  much  like  the  Panjabi's  in  appearance. 
Although  the  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Faraizi  or  reforming 
sect  of  Musalmans,  as  a class  they  are  quiet  and  well-behaved. 
The  faith  of  Islam  has  now  ceased  to  make  any  progress  in 
the  District.  The  Christian  community  consists  of  101  males,  and 
78  females;  total,  179,  or  *i  percent,  of  the  District  population.  Pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Christians,  56^4  per  cent.  Deducting  16 
as  the  number  of  European  and  Eurasian  Christians,  there  remains 
a balance  of  163  as  representing  the  total  native  Christian  popula- 
tion. Buddhists — males  155,  and  females  136;  total,  291,  or  -i  per 
cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Buddhists,  5 3*3  per  cent.  The  remainder  of  the  population  consists 
of  members  of  other  denominations,  not  separately  returned  in  the 
Census  Report  according  to  religion  (aboriginal  tribes,  etc.).  Their 
aggregate  number  is  returned  as  follows: — males  136,  and  females 
103;  total,  239,  or  ’i  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Proportion 
of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’  5 6 -g. 

Distribution  of  the  People  into  Town  and  Country. — As 
in  every  other  District  of  Assam,  the  population  of  Nowgong  is 
entirely  rural.  The  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  whole 
District  is  Nowgong,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kalang 
river,  in  26°  20'  15"  north  latitude,  and  920  43'  50"  east  longitude, 
which  contains  a population  of  only  2883  persons.  The  District 
Census  Compilation  classifies  the  villages  as  follows  : — 939  contain- 
ing less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ; 268  with  from  two  to  five 
hundred;  76  with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand;  9 with  from 
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one  to  two  thousand ; and  i with  from  two  to  three  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Fairs  and  Religious  Gatherings. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
Durgd  puja,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  about  two 
thousand  people  assemble  to  witness  the  immersion  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  river.  The  Juldguri  fair  takes  place  in  March  or  April, 
and  is  attended  by  about  five  thousand  people.  This  fair  was 
originally  introduced  in  the  reign  of  the  Aham  kings.  The  gather- 
ing lasts  only  one  day,  or  from  noon  till  evening ; the  object  being 
the  worship  of  certain  idols,  and  also  to  witness  plays  in  honour 
of  the  deities. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People.— As  a rule,  the  people  are 
remarkably  well  off,  and  their  condition  is  improving  year  by  year. 
They  are  able  easily  to  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  requirements 
from  their  plots  of  cultivation  ; and  hired  labour  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  procure  even  on  the  tea  plantations,  where  the  work  is 
very  light.  In  the  Administration  Report  for  1872-73,  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  states  as  follows : — ‘ Wherever  I go,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  mufassal,  and  away  from  the  public  thoroughfares,  I am  struck 
with  the  look  of  real  comfort  about  the  homesteads  of  the  j-ayats. 
The  appearance  of  their  villages  and  bans,  with  the  herds  of  cattle, 
and  with  the  pigs  and  poultry  roaming  about,  confirms  me  in  the 
belief  that  the  peasantry  are  well-to-do,  and  rich  in  the  possession 
of  a goodly  stock  of  this  world’s  goods,  as  far  as  their  own  wants 
and  requirements  are  concerned.’ 

Dress. — The  dress  of  a well-to-do  shopkeeper  or  trader  usually 
consists  of  a waistcloth  ( dhuti ),  a turban,  a close-fitting  long  coat 
(chdpkdn),  a cotton  shawl  ( chadar ),  and  a pair  of  shoes.  The  clothing 
of  an  ordinary  husbandman  is  composed  simply  of  a waistcloth  and 
a cotton  shawl  over  the  shoulders.  There  are  a few  brick-built  shops 
in  the  District,  but  they  are  quite  exceptional.  The  general  materials 
for  the  dwelling  and  business  premises  of  a shopkeeper  are  timber, 
bamboo,  canes,  grass,  and  reed;  the  house  and  shop  consisting  of 
about  four  rooms.  The  dwelling  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  consists 
of  from  two  to  four  rooms,  constructed  of  bamboo,  canes,  reeds,  and 
grass,  with  sometimes  a few  timber  posts.  The  food  of  the  prosperous 
trader  consists  of  rice,  split-peas,  clarified  butter,  oil,  vegetables,  fish, 
milk,  and  salt;  and  the  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  the  monthly 
expense  of  maintaining  without  stint  a family  in  this  position  of 
life  to  be  about  Rs.  40  or  £4.  The  ordinary  food  of  a peasant 
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is  rice,  split-peas,  fish,  vegetables,  oil,  salt,  some  water  plants  and 
acid  fruits,  and  also  a little  potash  or  alkali,  obtained  by  burning 
plantains.  The  living  expenses  for  a family  of  this  class,  consisting 
of  five  members,  supposing  that  everything  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  bazar , are  estimated  at  about  Rs.  ioor  per  month. 

Agricultural  : Rice. — The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal 
crops  grown  in  the  District,  together  with  the  time  of  their  sowing 
and  reaping,  etc.  The  rice  crop  is  divided  into  the  four  follow- 
ing classes : — (a)  Sdli-dlidn  and  (b)  lahi-dh&n.  The  former  is  the 
finer  grain.  They  are  both  sown  in  May  or  June,  transplanted  from 
the  latter  end  of  July  till  the  end  of  September,  and  reaped  in 
November  or  December.  {c)  Bdo  or  long-stemmed  rice,  which 
comprises  several  different  varieties,  is  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in 
November  and  December.  The  sdli  and  lahi-dhdn  are  planted  in 
low-lying  moist  lands,  and  the  bdo-dhan  in  marshes  with  deep  water. 
(d)  Aits  rice,  sown  from  the  latter  part  of  January  till  the  middle  of 
February,  in  the  Chapari  estate  ( mahal ),  or  that  part  of  the  District 
liable  to  inundation;  and  in  May  and  June  in  tracts  which  are 
protected  from  floods.  This  crop  is  cultivated  on  dry  lands  which 
do  not  retain  water,  and  it  cannot  be  grown  on  the  same  land  for  more 
than  three  successive  seasons.  No  improvement  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  rice  grown  in  the  District  of  late 
years,  nor  have  any  superior  cereals  been  substituted  for  inferior. 
The  area  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  in  1849-50  was  reported  to 
be  131,728  acres,  and  at  the  end  of  1875-76,  1 16,876  acres,  showing 
a decrease  of  14,852  acres  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This 
apparent  decrease,  however,  is  caused  by  the  formation  since  the 
former  date  of  the  Naga  Hills  into  a separate  District,  and  by  the 
transfer  of  a considerable  tract  to  the  neighbouring  District  of 
Sibsagar.  Within  the  five  years  preceding  1875-76  there  has  been 
an  actual  extension  in  rice  cultivation  of  38,503  acres.  The  only 
other  cereal  crop  grown  in  Nowgong  is  Indian  corn,  sown  on  dry 
and  high  lands  in  December  and  January,  and  reaped  in  May  and 
June.  This  crop  is  cultivated  only  to  a very  small  extent  in  the 
District,  almost  entirely  by  the  Mi'kirs. 

Among  green  crops  are  grown  the  following: — (1)  Beans,  sown 
in  September  and  October,  and  fit  for  use  in  January.  This  crop  is 
grown  in  garden  land  around  the  homestead,  or  on  high  land 
which  does  not  retain  water.  (2)  Mdtimdha,  (3)  mugmaha,  (4) 
mdti-kaldi,  and  (5)  mug  (Phaseolus  mungo)  are  sown  in  September 
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and  October  on  dry  land,  and  the  crops  collected  in  December  and 
January.  (6)  Kdld-maha,  (7)  khesdn , and  (8)  musuri-maha  are  pulses 
sown  in  September  and  October  on  low  and  moist  rice  lands  after 
the  transplanting  of  the  rice,  and  are  cut  in  January  after  the  rice 
crop  has  been  harvested.  They  are  also  sometimes  sown  on  dry 
lands  in  the  same  season,  and  cut  in  December  and  January. 
Peas  and  gram  are  not  grown  in  the  District. 

Fibres — (1)  Jute  ( mardpdt ) is  very  little  cultivated.  The  seeds 
are  sown  on  low  lands  which  hold  water  in  the  rains,  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  crop  is  cut  in  July  and  August.  (2)  Rhea,  or 
China  grass,  is  not  propagated  by  seed,  but  by  cuttings  or  roots 
which  are  planted  in  May  and  June;  the  plants  are  cut  when  they 
become  brown.  This  fibre  is  only  grown  on  small  patches  by  the 
Dorns,  for  making  and  repairing  their  fishing  nets.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  not  cultivated  in  the  District. 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — (1)  Mulberry  trees  grow  wild  in  high- 
lying  lands,  and  are  also  cultivated  in  small  gardens  around  the 
homesteads.  (2)  Indigo  (nil)  is  occasionally  grown  by  the  Mi'kirs 
in  small  quantities  for  dyeing  their  clothes.  They  plant  it  with- 
out reference  to  time  or  season,  and  cut  it  as  soon  as  the  plant 
grows  strong.  (3)  Opium  is  not  now  grown  in  Nowgong,  but  in 
1852,  2650  acres  were  under  poppy  cultivation.  (4)  Sugar-cane 
cuttings  are  planted  on  high  lands  in  April  and  May,  the  fields 
weeded  in  July  and  August,  and  the  canes  cut  in  February  or  March. 
The  field  is  then  burnt,  and  the  roots  shoot  forth  new  sprouts  which 
eventually  become  fit  for  cutting  in  January  of  the  following  year. 
The  field  is  then  either  abandoned  for  a time  or  cultivated  with  a 
different  crop.  (5)  Pan  cuttings  are  planted  in  July  and  August 
near  betel-nut  trees,  and  the  leaves  are  collected  for  use  when  the 
plant  is  three  years  old.  (6)  An  account  of  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tea,  which  is  altogether  carried  on  by  means  of  European 
capital,  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  section  (pp.  202-204). 

The  different  Stages  of  Rice  Cultivation  are  as  follow  : — 
The  seed  kept  for  sowing  is  called  katiyd ; when  sown  the  plants 
are  also  called  katiyd;  when  transplanted,  royadlidn;  when  reaped, 
gachh  dhdn  ; and  when  threshed,  dhdn.  Husked  paddy  is  called 
chdul,  and  when  cooked  blidt.  The  different  preparations  made 
from  rice  are  the  following: — (1)  Blidt,  ordinary  boiled  rice,  the 
common  food  of  the  people.  (2)  Pithdguri , powdered  rice  or  rice 
flour ; not  a marketable  commodity,  and  only  made  for  home  use. 
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(3)  Luthdri-pithd,  the  common  food  for  very  young  children  be- 
tween one  and  six  months  old,  made  by  boiling  rice  flour  in  water 
in  the  same  way  as  sago  or  arrow-root  is  prepared  for  English 
infants ; only  made  for  home  consumption,  and  not  for  sale. 

(4)  Akhai,  paddy  first  parched  and  then  husked ; not  made  for 

sale.  (5)  Churd,  paddy  boiled,  then  parched,  and  afterwards 
husked;  sold  at  about  2 annas  a sen,  or  i|d.  a pound.  (6)  Gota- 
kardi,  parched  rice;  not  made  for  sale.  (7)  Hdndah  or  karaigurt, 
flour  made  of  parched  rice.  (8)  Mad,  rice  spirit  made  and  used 
by  the  Miki'rs,  Cacharis,  Lalungs,  etc. ; sold  for  about  4 annas,  or 

6d.  a quart.  (9)  Kanji,  rice  kept  in  the  water  in  which  it  is 

boiled  till  it  becomes  sour;  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
various  kinds  of  cakes  made  from  rice  or  rice  flour  are  as  follow : — 
Pheni-pithd , kholacliaparia-pitha , g/iilupithd,  pdni-pithd,  bhat-pitha, 
and  chungd-pithd. 

Area:  Out-turn  of  Crops,  etc. — The  Survey  of  Nowgong 
was  completed  in  1872,  when  the  total  area  of  the  District  was 

ascertained  to  be  3415  square  miles,  or  2,185,600  acres.  Of 

this  area,  240,000  acres,  or  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole,  were 
returned  as  under  cultivation  in  1875-76.  The  acreage  under  the 
different  crops  is  returned  as  follows: — Rice,  116,876  acres;  other 
food-grains,  36,000  acres;  oil-seeds,  73,700  acres;  tea,  2600  acres; 
cotton,  5074  acres;  sugar-cane,  1600  acres;  tobacco,  1950  acres; 
fibres,  500  acres;  other  crops,  1700  acres.  Two  descriptions  of 
land  are  used  for  rice  cultivation : rupit,  or  low-lying  wet  lands, 
and pharingdti , or  dry  land;  the  former  paying  a rent  of  10  annas 
a bighd,  or  3s.  9d.  an  acre,  and  the  latter  8 annas  a bighd,  or  3s.  an 
acre.  A fair  out-turn  from  rupit  or  moist  land  is  estimated  on  the 
average  at  about  8 maunds  per  bighd,  or  1 7^  hundredweights  per  acre 
of  salt  or  laid  paddy ; from  pharingdti  or  dry  land  about  6 maunds 
per  bighd,  or  13  hundredweights  per  acre  of  dus  paddy.  In  some 
parts,  pharingdti  land  is  made  to  grow  a crop  of  mustard-seed  in 
addition  to  the  rice  crop  ; and  where  this  is  done,  an  additional 
yield  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  5 maunds  per  bighd,  or  1 1 
hundredweights  per  acre. 

Condition  of  the  Peasantry. — The  holdings  of  the  peasantry 
in  Nowgong  are  generally  very  small,  but,  as  stated  on  a previous 
page,  the  cultivators  are  prosperous  and  well  off.  A farm  of  50 
bighds,  or  about  1 7 acres,  and  upwards,  is  considered  a very  large 
holding ; one  of  about  20  bighds,  or  say  7 acres,  a fair-sized  one,  and 
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capable  of  yielding  a comfortable  living  to  a cultivator.  Anything 
below  ten  bighds  or  3J  acres  would  be  a very  small  one.  A single 
pair  of  oxen  is  only  capable  of  cultivating  from  12  to  15  bighds , or 
4 to  5 acres.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  that  a small 
farm  of  this  size  makes  a cultivator  as  well  off  as  the  generality  of 
petty  shopkeepers,  and  that  upon  its  produce  he  can  live  as  well 
as  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  Rs.  8 or  16s.  a month  in  money  wages. 
A cultivator  could  support  a middling-sized  household  in  comfort 
on/ia  month,  even  if  he  had  to  purchase  everything  in  the  bazar. 
Government  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  as  it  deals  directly 
with  the  people,  there  are  no  middlemen  or  intermediate  tenure 
holders  between  the  superior  landlord  and  the  actual  cultivator. 
Although  holding  the  lands  merely  as  tenants-at-will,  as  far  as 
Government  is  concerned,  the  cultivators  have  a right  of  occu- 
pancy as  against  their  neighbours.  The  provisions  of  the  Rent 
Law  (Act  x.  of  1859,  B.c.)  hardly  apply  to  this  District. 

The  Domestic  Animals  reared  for  purposes  of  agriculture  are 
oxen  and  buffaloes ; goats,  cows,  and  pigs  are  reared  for  food  or  as 
articles  of  trade.  Ponies  are  brought  into  the  District  from  Mani- 
pur and  Bhutan  for  sale.  The  value  of  an  ordinary  cow  is  about  Rs. 
15  or  £1,  1 os.  od.;  a pair  of  oxen  from  Rs.  35  to  Rs.  40,  or  ^3, 
1 os.  od.  to  £ 4 ; a pair  of  male  buffaloes,  from  Rs.  70  to  Rs.  100,  or 
jCl  to  £lo>  a score  of  kids  six  months  old,  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  30, 
or  jQz  to  £$  ; a score  of  full-grown  pigs,  from  Rs.  90  to  Rs.  100, 
or  £9  to  ^10. 

The  Agricultural  Implements  in  use  in  the  District  are  the 
following: — (1)  Ndngal , plough;  (2)  ih,  plough-beam;  (3)  phdl, 
ploughshare;  (4 ) ddo,  or  billhook;  (5 ) kuthdr,  an  axe  for  cutting 
trees  ; (6)  hor,  a digging  spade  ; (7)  kanti,  weeding-knife ; (8)  joydi, 
yoke  ; (9)  jabka,  rake  ; (10)  mdi,  harrow  ; (11)  dalamdri,  a wooden 
long-handled  mallet  for  breaking  clods ; (12)  kdcht,  reaping  knife. 
About  twelve  bighds  or  four  acres  of  land  can  be  cultivated  by  a 
single  plough  and  one  pair  of  oxen,  and  would  require  altogether  a 
capital  of  about  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  45,  or  £ 4 to  £ 4,  10s.  od. 

Prices  and  Wages. — Rates  of  wages,  especially  those  of  day- 
labourers,  have  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  continue  to  rise. 
Voluntary  labour  is  difficult  to  procure,  and  skilled  workmen  are 
hardly  to  be  got  even  at  very  high  rates  of  pay.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  an  ordinary  day-labourer  earned  1 anna  or  i|d.  per  diem; 

vol.  1.  n 
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smiths  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  15,  or  16s.  to  J[}\,  10s.  od.  per  month; 
carpenters  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  20,  or  16s.  to  £ 2 per  month;  and 
bricklayers  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  15,  or  1 6s.  to  £1, 1 os.  od.  per  month. 
These  rates  prevailed  up  to  1859.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
a gradual  increase  owing  to  the  extension  of  tea  cultivation.  The 
present  rates  are  as  follow : — Ordinary  labourers  from  3 to  4 annas , 
or  4^d.  to  6d.  per  day;  smiths  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  20,  or  16s.  to  £2 
per  month;  bricklayers  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20,  or  £1  to  ^2  per 
month;  carpenters  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  30,  or  £1  to  per  month. 
There  are  no  occasional  agricultural  day-labourers  in  the  District, 
as  servants  for  such  purposes  always  enter  into  monthly  or  yearly 
engagements. 

Grain  has  also  increased  in  price  rapidly,  and  the  rates  at  pre- 
sent are  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  thirty-five 
years  ago.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  gradual  increase  : 
— In  1838,  the  best  quality  of  imported  rice,  cleaned,  sold  at  from 
Rs.  2 to  Rs.  3.  8.  o a maund,  or  5s.  5d.  to  9s.  6d.  a hundred- 
weight ; in  i860  the  rate  was  from  Rs.  4.  8.  o.  to  Rs.  5,  or  12s.  3d.  to 
13s.  8d.  a hundredweight;  and  in  1870  it  was  still  Rs.  5 a maund,  or 
13s.  8d.  a hundredweight.  The  best  cleaned  rice  grown  in  the 
District  sold  at  Rs.  2 a maund  or  5s.  5d.  a hundredweight  in  1838  ; 
at  from  Rs.  2.  8.  o to  Rs.  3 a maund  or  6s.  iod.  to  8s.  2d.  a hundred- 
weight in  i860 ; and  at  Rs.  3 a maund  or  8s.  2d.  a hundredweight  in 
1870.  The  commoner  descriptions  of  rice  have  increased  in  price 
in  a much  greater  ratio  than  the  finer  qualities.  The  common  quality 
of  imported  rice  sold  at  Rs.  1.  4.  o a maund  or  3s.  5d.  a hundred- 
weight in  1838  ; at  Rs.  1.  8.  o a maund  or  4s.  id.  a hundredweight  in 
i860  ; and  Rs.  2.  8.  o a maund  or  6s.  iod.  a hundredweight  in  1870. 
The  same  description  of  rice  grown  in  the  District  sold  at  R.  1 a 
maund  or  2s.  8-^-d.  a hundredweight  in  1838;  Rs.  1.  4.  o a maund 
or  3s.  5d.  a hundredweight  in  i860  ; and  at  Rs.  2 a maund  or  5s.  5d. 
a hundredweight  in  1870.  The  best  quality  of  unhusked  paddy 
grown  in  the  District  sold  at  from  1 2 annas  to  R.  1 a maund  or  2s. 
to  2S.  8j-d.  a hundredweight  in  1838  ; at  R.  1 per  maund  or  2s  8|d. 
a hundredweight  in  i860;  and  at  from  R.  1 to  Rs.  1.  2.  o per 
maund  or  2s.  8^d.  to  3s.  id.  a hundredweight  in  1870.  Common 
quality  of  unhusked  paddy  sold  at  from  8 to  1 2 annas  a maund  or 
from  is.  4d.  to  2s.  a hundredweight  in  1838  ; at  from  14  annas  to 
R.  1 per  maund  or  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  8^d.  a hundredweight  in  i860  ; 
and  about  the  same  rate  in  1870. 
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The  maximum  prices  reached  by  rice  and  paddy  during  the 
famine  of  1866  were  as  follow  Best  cleaned  Bengal  rice,  from  Rs. 
7 to  Rs.  8 per  maund , or  19s.  id.  to  £1,  is.  iod.  per  hundredweight; 
the  same  description  of  rice  grown  in  the  District,  from  Rs.  4.  8.  o 
to  Rs.  5 per  maund , or  12s.  3d.  to  13s.  8d.  per  hundredweight. 
Common  quality  Bengal  rice,  Rs.  4 per  maund , or  1 os.  1 1 d.  a hundred- 
weight ; and  the  same  description,  grown  in  the  District,  Rs.  3 per 
maund , or  8s.  2d.  a hundredweight.  The  best  description  of  un- 
husked paddy  grown  in  the  District  sold  in  1866  at  Rs.  1.  2.  o per 
maund , or  3s.  a hundredweight,  and  the  inferior  quality  at  from  14 
annas  to  R.  1 per  maund,  or  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  8jd.  a hundredweight. 

Indian  corn  is  grown  in  Nowgong  merely  for  home  consump- 
tion and  not  for  sale.  Barley  and  indigo  are  not  sold  at  all  in 
the  District.  Rice  spirit  (mad),  which  sold  at  2 annas  or  at  3d.  per 
quart  in  1838,  has  now  exactly  doubled  in  price;  and  spirit 
distilled  from  sugar  (phalikd ),  which  sold  at  4 annas  or  6d.  a quart 
in  1838,  increased  to  8 annas  or  is.  in  i860,  and  to  12  annas  or 
is.  6d.  in  1870. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  used  in  the  District  are  as 
follows  : — The  standard  weight  is  6 rati  = 1 chharatia  ; 4 chharatid 
= t mdshd ; 4 mdshA  = 1 told,  or  180  grains  troy;  5 told  — 1 
chhatdk ; 4 clihatdk  = 1 poyd ; 4 poyd  — 1 ser ; 40  ser  = 1 man 
or  maund,  equal  to  82  lbs.  Grain  and  other  articles  are  weighed 
wholesale  by  the  following  local  standard  : — 10  kdthd  — 1 don  ; 3 
don  = 1 purd , or  30  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A danda  represents  24 
minutes  of  time;  a prahar  3 hours;  a dibas,  one  day  and  night. 
Numeration  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 4 hard  or  units  = igandd;  5 
gandd  = 1 hurt ; 20  gandd  = 1 pan  ; 16  pan  — 1 kalian;  1280 
kara  or  units  = 1 kalian.  There  are  no  measures  of  distance,  which 
is  expressed  merely  according  to  the  time  occupied  on  a journey. 

Landless  Labouring  Classes. — The  Deputy-Commissioner 
states  that  there  is  no  apparent  tendency  towards  the  growth  of  a 
distinct  class  of  day-labourers  who  neither  possess  nor  rent  any 
land  of  their  own,  although  a few  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
District  who  do  not  possess  land,  but  serve  as  labourers.  These 
men  are  principally  employed  in  cultivating  the  lands  of  others, 
and  are  paid  either  in  money  wages  or  by  a share  of  the  crop. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  called  marakid,  and  are  generally  re- 
imbursed for  their  manual  labour  by  a one-fourth  share  of  the  crop, 
the  employer  furnishing  the  seed  and  the  necessary  agricultural 
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implements.  Husbandmen  sometimes  sublet  their  farms  to  persons 
who  do  not  hold  any  land  of  their  own.  Such  a tenure  is  called 
adhi ; the  owners  of  the  land  bind  themselves  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment revenue,  and  also  something  in  kind  to  the  sub-tenant  on 
account  of  transplanting  and  other  expenses.  In  return,  he 
receives  half  the  produce  of  the  land,  without  supplying  either 
seed  or  cattle.  Women  and  children  are  largely  employed  in  field 
labour. 

Spare  Land  ; Rent  Rates,  etc. — The  extent  of  spare  land  in 
Nowgong  District  is  very  large  ; only  about  one-ninth  of  the  total 
area  having  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  land  system  of 
Assam  differs  from  that  prevailing  in  Bengal,  inasmuch  as  Government 
is  the  direct  superior  landlord  of  the  soil.  The  whole  area  occupied 
by  a cultivator  is  assessed,  without  reference  to  the  extent  of  land 
that  is  actually  cultivated,  or  allowed  to  remain  fallow.  He  can 
only  claim  an  abatement  of  rent  by  abandoning  the  land  not  under 
cultivation.  A description  of  the  land  tenures  common  to  all  the 
Districts  of  Assam  Proper  will  be  found  in  my  Statistical  Account 
of  Kamrup  {ante,  pp.  49-53).  The  different  descriptions  of  land 
in  the  District  are  as  follow: — (1)  Bastu,  or  homestead  land,  paying 
a rent  at  the  rate  of  R.  1 per  bighd,  or  6s.  an  acre;  (2)  rupit,  or 
permanent  rice  lands,  on  which  sail  and  lahi  rice  is  grown,  and 
which  is  rented  at  the  rate  of  10  annas  a bighd,  or  3s.  9d.  an  acre; 
(3)  pharingdti  land,  rented  at  8 annas  a bighd,  or  3s.  an  acre. 
On  this  last  land  the  dus  and  bdo  rice  are  cultivated,  together  with 
sugar-cane,  and  various  descriptions  of  pulses  and  oil-seeds.  Tea 
also  is  grown  solely  on  this  description  of  land.  The  former  rates 
of  rent  current  in  the  District  were,  for  bastii  land,  4!  annas  per 
bighd,  or  is.  8-jd.  per  acre ; rupit  land,  5J  annas  per  bighd,  or  2s. 
o|d.  an  acre;  and  pharingdti  land,  4-I  annas  per  bighd , or  is.  8]d. 
per  acre.  The  provisions  of  the  Rent  Law  (Act  x.  of  1859)  do  not 
apply  to  Assam  as  regards  enhancement  of  rent. 

Manure  is  not  generally  used  in  Nowgong,  except  for  tobacco 
crops,  which  are  manured  plentifully.  The  tobacco,  however,  is 
said  to  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  Bengal.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
seldom  practised,  but  on  some  of  the  pharingdti  lands,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  rice  crop,  a second  crop  of  mustard  seed  is  raised. 
Lands  are  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years. 

Natural  Calamities.  — Nowgong  is  subject  to  three  great 
natural  calamities,  which  frequently  do  much  injury  to  the  crops. 
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Blights  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occasionally  result  in  a 
scarcity  closely  approaching  to  famine.  About  1822  there  was  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  harvest  by  locusts.  Their  ravages  were 
not  merely  confined  to  the  crops,  for  they  also  stripped  the  leaves 
from  all  fruit  or  other  trees  which  they  came  across.  This  blight 
ended  in  a great  famine,  during  which  unhusked  paddy  is  reported 
to  have  sold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  5 sers  for  the  rupee,  or  jQi, 
2s.  5d.  per  hundredweight.  About  the  year  1840  the  District  was 
again  afflicted  by  a visitation  of  the  same  description,  which  also 
resulted  in  famine,  unhusked  paddy  selling  at  12  sers  per  rupee,  or 
9s.  4d.  the  hundredweight.  The  third  blight  was  in  1858,  and  was 
due  to  the  ravages  of  other  insects  as  well  as  locusts.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops  was  not  general,  but  there  was  still  famine,  caused 
partly  by  a drought  in  the  previous  year ; and  unhusked  paddy  rose 
to  15  sers  per  rupee,  or  7s.  6d.  the  hundredweight.  As  recently  as 
1870,  the  District  was  partially  visited  by  blight,  but  the  damage 
done  was  not  sufficiently  widespread  to  affect  prices.  No  remedial 
measures  have  ever  yet  been  adopted  in  cases  of  blight. 

Floods  are  almost  of  annual  occurrence,  being  caused  partly 
by  the  rising  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  other  large  rivers,  and  partly 
by  excessive  rainfall  within  the  District ; but  the  only  occasions  on 
which  they  were  of  such  a character  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
general  harvest  were  the  following  : — About  1825,  when  the  country 
was  first  taken  from  the  Burmese,  an  unusual  inundation  caused 
the  price  of  unhusked  paddy  to  rise  as  high  as  1 2 sers  for  the  rupee, 
or  9s.  4d.  a hundredweight.  The  second  great  flood  occurred  about 
1842  ; but  although  on  this  occasion  nearly  the  whole  District  was 
submerged,  the  price  of  unhusked  paddy  did  not  rise  above  30  sers 
per  rupee,  or  3s.  9d.  a hundredweight.  There  are  no  important 
embankments  or  other  defences  against  floods  in  the  District,  but 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a demand  for 
such  protective  works.  The  Report  by  the  Revenue  Surveyor  on 
that  portion  of  the  District  surveyed  in  1869-70  states  that  there 
are  ‘ numerous  swamps  which  are  annually  filled,  and  which  might, 
by  judicious  embankments,  at  no  great  expense,  be  converted  into 
fertile  fields.’ 

Drought,  on  a scale  large  enough  to  affect  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  District,  has  only  occurred  once  within  the  present  century. 
This  was  in  1835,  on  which  occasion  the  price  of  paddy  rose  to  about 
12  sers  for  the  rupee,  or  9s.  4d.  a hundredweight.  This  scarcity 
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was  caused  both  by  local  deficiency  of  rainfall,  as  well  as  by  the 
failure  of  the  rivers  to  bring  down  their  usual  supply  of  water.  No 
means  are  adopted  as  a safeguard  against  drought,  nor  does  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  consider  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the 
construction  of  canals  or  irrigation  works.  Damage  to  the  crops 
is  caused  by  flood  more  frequently  than  by  drought. 

Compensating  Influences  in  Floods  and  Droughts. — The 
only  high  lands  in  Nowgong  are  those  near  the  hills,  and  as  rice, 
as  a rule,  is  not  cultivated  on  these  lands,  their  increased  fertility 
in  seasons  of  flood  could  not  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  harvest  in  the  low  lands.  In  times  of  drought,  a few  marshes 
which  have  been  reclaimed,  but  allowed  to  remain  fallow  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  yield  rich  crops.  The  pliaringati,  or  dry  lands,  are 
always  inundated  when  an  unusual  flood  occurs,  and  then  the  aus 
crop  suffers. 

Famine  Warnings. — The  maximum  prices  of  food-grains  during 
the  famine  of  1866  were  as  follow: — Best  imported  rice  (cleaned), 
Rs.  7 to  Rs.  7.  8.  o per  maund,  or  19s.  id.  to  jQi,  os.  6d.  per  hundred- 
weight ; best  quality  of  rice  grown  in  the  District,  from  Rs.  4.  8.  o to 
Rs.  5 per  maund , or  12s.  3d.  to  13s.  8d.  per  hundredweight;  common 
rice  (imported),  Rs.  4 per  maund,  or  10s.  ud.  per  hundredweight; 
ditto,  local,  Rs.  3 per  maund,  or  8s.  2d.  per  hundredweight;  best 
unhusked  paddy,  Rs.  1.  2.  o per  maund,  or  3s.  per  hundredweight; 
ditto,  common  quality,  from  14  annas  to  R.  1 per  maund,  or  2s.  4d. 
to  2s.  8Jd.  per  hundredweight.  During  the  year  1866-67,  the  average 
price  of  rice  was  16  sens  per  rupee,  or  7s.  per  hundredweight,  and 
of  paddy,  40  sens  per  rupee,  or  2s.  iod.  per  hundredweight.  These 
high  rates  were  caused,  not  by  any  local  scarcity,  but  by  the  demand 
for  exportation  due  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  elsewhere.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  reported  in  1870  that  prices  had  returned  to 
the  ordinary  rates  at  which  they  stood  before  the  famine.  That 
officer  is  of  opinion  that  famine  point  in  Nowgong  is  reached  when 
unhusked  paddy  sells  at  upwards  of  24  sens  per  rupee,  or  4s.  8d.  a 
hundredweight,  and  rice  at  double  that  rate.  If  at  harvest-time  in 
December  and  January,  rice  was  selling  at  a higher  rate  than  16  sens 
per  rupee,  or  7s.  a hundredweight,  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
warning  of  suffering  later  in  the  year.  The  District  depends  for  its 
food  supply  upon  both  the  aus  and  salt  crops,  but  the  first  could 
not  be  made  to  compensate  for  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  second. 
The  means  of  communication  are  still  scanty,  though  of  late  years 
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the  roads  have  been  much  improved,  and  several  of  them  are  now 
suited  for  wheeled  traffic ; but  the  Kalang,  the  river  which  connects 
Nowgong  with  the  other  Districts  of  the  Province,  is  only  navigable 
during  a portion  of  the  year.  Actual  famine,  however,  has  only 
occurred  once  in  the  District  since  it  has  been  under  British  rule, 
viz.  in  1857. 

Roads  and  Means  of  Communication. — The  present  postal 
road  from  the  town  of  Nowgong  to  Gauhatf  in  Kamrup,  the  chief 
town  in  the  Province,  passes  through  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
District  for  thirteen  miles  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Rah£, 
where  it  crosses  the  Kalang  river  by  a ferry  consisting  of  two  small 
canoes  lashed  together ; the  road  is  then  carried  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Kalang  till  it  crosses  the  Dimal  river,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Nowgong.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  steep  and  high  and 
the  water  deep,  so  that  elephants  and  beasts  of  burden  have  to  be 
unloaded  and  goods  ferried  across,  even  when  the  water  is  at  its 
lowest.  From  the  Dirndl  the  road  makes  nearly  a semicircle  to  avoid 
the  lowlands  and  swamps,  to  Amldghat  on  the  Kiling  river.  Thence 
it  is  carried  along  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills  to  Kahikuchi  on  the 
boundary  of  Kamrup  District,  through  which  it  is  carried  up  to 
Gauhdtf.  The  length  of  the  road  from  the  Station  of  Nowgong  to 
Kahikuchi  is  forty-four  miles. 

A new  line  of  road  between  Nowgong  and  Gauhdtf  was  com- 
menced a few  years  ago,  but  left  half  finished  from  want  of  funds, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  completed,  would  have  much  im- 
proved the  means  of  communication.  The  new  route  runs  in 
a westerly  direction  from  Nowgong  along  the  crest  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Sonai  and  the  Kalang  rivers,  till  it  meets  the  latter 
river  near  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra.  In  its 
whole  course  from  Nowgong  to  the  Kalang  river,  a distance  of 
twenty-four  miles,  this  route  would  not  be  crossed  by  a single  stream 
of  any  importance,  and,  in  addition,  the  roadwork  would  form  an 
embankment  throughout,  preventing  the  waters  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, which  force  their  way  down  the  Kalang,  from  inundating 
the  country.  The  present  road,  besides  being  much  longer,  crosses 
three  large  streams  in  a distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  besides  nume- 
rous drainage  channels  running  from  the  hills,  which  are  swollen 
into  formidable  torrents  during  the  rains. 

Besides  the  main  road  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  also 
under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  are  con- 
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structed  and  maintained  out  of  imperial  funds : — Road  from  Nowgong 
to  the  Dihing  river,  length  54  miles  ; and  road  from  Kaliabar  to 
Silghat,  4 miles.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  repairs  of  these  two  last-mentioned  roads  is  stated  to  amount  to 
about  ^12,  10s.  od.  and  ^62,  10s.  od.  respectively  per  mile. 

The  roads  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, constructed  and  maintained  out  of  District  funds,  are 
the  following  : — Road  from  Nowgong  to  Dabka  on  the  Jamuna, 
about  24  miles ; annual  cost  of  maintenance  about  £ 4 per  mile  : 
road  from  Nowgong  to  Laskhoya  ghat  on  the  Brahmaputra,  17 
miles ; cost  about  ,£5  per  annum  per  mile : road  from  Kahar- 
gaon  to  Kaliabar  through  Khatwdlgaon,  about  35  miles ; cost 
about  per  mile ; and  from  Raha  to  Dabkd,  24  miles ; cost 
about  ,£5  per  mile  : road  from  Puranigudam  to  Bamum'j,  about 
6 miles ; cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  about  j£ 4 per  mile. 
This  last  road  in  many  places  has  not  been  raised  above  flood-level. 
Besides  these,  there  are  also  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  a few  minor  roads  not  worthy  of  separate 
notice.  Apart  from  the  roads,  the  rivers  form  the  only  other  means 
of  communication  in  the  District.  There  are  no  railways  or  canals. 
No  new  markets  have  lately  sprung  up  upon  any  of  the  principal 
routes  of  traffic. 

Minerals. — No  mines  or  quarries  in  the  District  are  worked  at 
present,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  were  worked  in 
former  times.  Building-stone  and  limestone  of  good  quality  abound 
in  several  places,  and  coal  has  been  found.  A salt  mine  is  supposed 
to  exist  at  a place  called  Jungthung.  Gold-washing  is  not  practised, 
nor  are  any  precious  stones  found  in  the  District. 

Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  but  the 
following  are  the  most  important.  Several  varieties  of  cloth  are 
manufactured,  but  only  for  local  use  : — Pat,  silk  cloth  made  of 
the  silk  of  the  mulberry  worm ; mugd,  cloth  made  of  the  silk  of  a 
worm  fed  on  the  sum  and  soalu  trees ; and  erid,  a coarser  kind  of 
fabric,  made  of  the  silk  of  a worm  fed  on  the  castor-oil  plant ; cotton 
cloth  of  different  varieties,  coarse  and  fine.  The  jewellers’  work 
consists  of  silver  and  gold  bracelets,  ear  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions, beads,  etc.  The  silver  ornaments  are  sometimes  gilt, 
and  those  made  with  gold  are  occasionally  enamelled  and  set  with 
rubies.  The  different  sorts  of  drinking  and  cooking  utensils  are 
made  of  brass  or  bell-metal,  the  following  being  the  chief  articles  of 
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this  description  which  are  manufactured: — Jugs  ( kalah ),  drinking 
vessels  (lota),  brass  cups  ( bati ),  and  cooking  pots  (tan).  The  im- 
plements made  of  iron  are  large  knives  (daos),  axes  ( kuthdr ),  small 
knives  (katdri),  spades  (kor),  reaping-knives  ( kdchhi ),  and  weeding- 
knives  (khanti).  Basket-work  of  different  descriptions  is  also  manu- 
factured from  bamboo,  cane,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  are  manufactured  are  the  following : — Pdchi,  a labourer’s 
basket ; kharahi,  a small  basket ; dull,  a large  basket  used  for  stor- 
ing purposes ; chalani , a bamboo  sieve ; ku/a,  a flat  basket  scoop 
used  for  winnowing  grain ; ddld,  a large  basket  for  storing  grain. 
Mats  are  made  of  bamboo,  and  also  of  a wild  plant  called  pdtiddi. 
The  only  local  specialty  in  any  of  the  manufactures  is  in  weaving. 
The  pat  and  mugd  silk  cloth  is  of  very  fine  quality,  the  thread  being 
first  neatly  spun  on  a spindle,  and  afterwards  woven  with  great 
care.  Cotton  cloth,  also,  is  sometimes  very  daintily  prepared,  the 
borders  being  finely  woven,  with  a lace  of  gold  or  silver  thread. 
/apis,  broad-brimmed  hats,  which  serve  as  umbrellas,  are  also  manu- 
factured. The  manufacturing  classes  generally  either  work  for 
themselves,  and  sell  the  work  of  their  hands  on  their  own  account, 
or  take  contracts  for  their  work.  They  seldom  work  for  hire,  so 
it  is  difficult  to  state  their  wages.  The  Deputy-Commissioner, 
however,  estimates  that  a goldsmith  may  earn  about  a rupee,  or  two 
shillings  per  day ; a brazier  from  six  to  eight  annas,  or  ninepence  to 
a shilling ; a weaver,  three  dnnas,  or  fivepence  (probably  too  low  an 
estimate) ; a blacksmith,  from  six  to  eight  annas,  or  ninepence  to  a 
shilling ; and  a basket-maker,  three  to  six  dnnas,  or  from  fourpence- 
halfpenny  to  ninepence  per  day.  Advances  for  manufacturing 
purposes  are  very  seldom  made.  No  class  of  labourers  in  the 
District  are  hereditarily  attached  to  any  particular  manufacture  in 
such  a manner  as  to  affect  their  personal  freedom. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  District  trade  is  generally  carried 
on  by  means  of  permanent  markets,  the  principal  seats  of  trade 
being  Nowgong,  Puraniguddm,  Kaliabar,  Silghdt,  Dabka,  Kherni, 
Raha,  and  Chdpari-mukh.  The  staple  articles  of  export  are  tea, 
rice  only  to  a small  extent,  mustard-seed,  and  cotton.  The  local 
manufactures  are  not  exported,  as  they  only  suffice  for  the  local 
wants.  The  principal  imports  are  salt,  clarified  butter,  oil,  and 
sugar.  Taking  tea  into  account,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  exports  from  the  District  considerably  exceed  the 
imports  in  value ; but  as  tea  cultivation  is  for  the  most  part  carried 
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on  by  means  of  foreign  capital,  he  does  not  think  that  any  consider- 
able accumulation  of  coin  is  going  on  in  consequence  of  the  balance 
of  trade  being  in  favour  of  the  District. 

Capital  and  Interest. — There  are  no  very  rich  men  in  Now- 
gong  to  lay  out  their  accumulations  in  improvements ; what  little 
money  that  the  people  can  save  they  hoard.  The  current  rates  of 
interest  are  as  follow  : — In  small  transactions,  where  the  borrower 
pawns  some  ornament  or  other  article  equal  in  value  to  the  money 
received,  the  rate  is  37J  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  half  an  anna  in  the 
rupee  per  month ; in  large  transactions,  upon  security  of  moveable 
property,  the  rate  charged  is  from  24  to  36  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
in  the  same  transactions,  but  with  security  of  landed  or  household 
property,  the  rate  is  from  12  to  i8|  per  cent,  per  annum.  Petty 
advances  made  upon  personal  security  are  lent  at  the  enormous 
interest  of  75  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  one  anna  in  the  rupee  per 
month ; and  sometimes  even  a higher  rate  is  charged.  No  lower 
rate  of  interest  is  obtained  when  the  loan  is  secured  by  a lien  upon 
the  crops.  Marwarf  traders  frequently  combine  shopkeeping  with 
usury,  and  are  the  principal  money-lenders  in  the  District  No 
regular  banking  establishments  exist. 

Imported  Capital. — Tea  cultivation  is  the  only  industry7  carried 
on  by  means  of  imported  capital.  A brief  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Nowgong  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner.  The  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  the  District 
was  first  commenced  about  1854,  but  was  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent  till  1862,  when  the  speculative  demand  for  tea  property 
by  companies  and  private  individuals  led  to  enormous  prices  being 
paid  for  suitable  land.  The  main  object  was  to  clear  and  plant  as 
large  an  area  as  possible,  and  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
suitability  of  the  land  for  tea  cultivation  ; and  this  was  rendered  more 
easy  by  the  abundance  of  labour  available  in  the  cold  weather  or 
planting  season.  This  supply  of  labour,  however,  entirely  fails  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  people  are  all  employed  in  their  rice 
fields ; and  in  most  cases,  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  other 
labour  to  take  its  place,  the  result  being  that  for  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year  the  gardens  were  not  half  tended.  Subsequently, 
Bengali  labourers  were  imported,  but  the  demand  was  so  great  that 
planters  had  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  class  of  labour.  In  the  year 
1865  alone  there  was  a loss  in  Nowgong  from  death  and  desertion  of 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  imported  labourers.  The  plantations,  as 
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a rule,  were  overgrown  with  jungle  from  May  to  November ; but,  in 
spite  of  this,  every  kind  of  work  was  carried  on  at  an  extravagant  cost. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1866,  not  less  than  ^150,000  had  been  spent  on 
tea  property  in  the  District.  The  panic  of  that  year,  however,  put 
an  end  to  this  unhealthy  state  of  affairs;  about  1500  acres  under  tea 
were  abandoned,  while  a considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  was 
thrown  into  the  market  and  disposed  of  for  almost  nominal  prices. 
Since  then,  tea  cultivation  has  been  conducted  on  a better  system, 
and  in  many  instances  the  plantations  in  Nowgong  now  yield  a profit 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  gardens  in  Assam. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  estimated  the  yield  of  tea  in  1871  to 
amount  to  about  303,000  lbs.,  and  the  net  profits  realised,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  production  and  sale,  to  be  not  less  than  from 
^4000  to  ^5000.  The  imported  labourers  amounted  in  that 
year  to  about  1200,  exclusive  of  the  local  labour  engaged  during 
the  cold  season.  The  best  proof  that  tea  cultivation  in  the  Dis- 
trict has  been  found  to  be  a profitable  investment,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  large  extensions  are  being  made  to  almost  all  the  gardens. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner  was  of  opinion  that  the  produce  from 
the  then  new  ground  will  be  very  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
existing  cultivation  (1871),  which  not  only  from  the  ignorant  specu- 
lation, but  also  from  the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  former 
times  in  procuring  good  seed,  is  in  appearance,  at  all  events,  inferior 
to  the  tea  produced  in  other  Assam  Districts. 

The  table  on  p.  204,  giving  the  statistics  for  the  different  gardens 
in  the  year  1872,  is  taken  from  a pamphlet  of  ‘Official  Papers 
regarding  the  Tea  Industry  in  Bengal,’  published  by  the  Bengal 
Government  in  1873. 

In  1874  the  total  out-turn  of  tea  from  the  Nowgong  gardens 
amounted  to  387,085  lbs.,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  2878 
acres. 

Societies  and  Institutions. — No  societies  among  the  native 
population  for  any  literary,  benevolent,  or  political  object  have  been 
originated;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  remain  uneducated.  Among 
the  higher  classes,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  both  English  and  Bengali.  No  newspaper  is  published  in  the 
District,  but  publications  both  in  the  Assamese  and  Bengali  character 
are  circulated  to  some  extent.  The  Brahma  Samaj  have  recently 
established  a small  society,  but  the  social  reforms  effected  in  other 
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parts  of  India  have  made  but  little  progress  in  Assam.  A station 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  has  been  established  in  Nowgong 
since  1840.  Two  schools  were  established  by  the  Mission  in 
the  town,— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  the  former  numbering 
in  1853  an  average  of  fifty,  and  the  latter  eighteen  pupils.  The 
missionaries  have  also  established  three  village  schools,  which,  in 
1853,  were  attended  by  about  a hundred  pupils.  The  educational 
statistics  of  the  District,  however,  belong  to  another  section  of  this 
Statistical  Account. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  following  tables  (pp.  206-7) 
have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  as  the  gross 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  Nowgong  District  for  the  years  1837-38, 
1850-51,  and  1870-71.  They  seem  to  disclose  certain  omissions,  but 
as  I am  unable  myself  to  supply  the  apparent  defects,  I print  the 
tables  exactly  as  furnished. 

In  1875-76,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  .is  available,  the 
net  revenue  of  the  District  is  returned  in  the  Assam  Administration 
Report  at  ,£59,049,  16s.  od.,  of  which  ,£36,945,  8s.  od.  was  derived 
from  the  land.  The  cost  of  administration  represented  by  the  salaries 
of  Government  officials  and  police,  amounted  to  ^£i  1,681,  is.  9d. 

The  Land  Tax,  which  forms  the  principal  source  of  revenue, 
has  nearly  quadrupled  since  1840,  and  within  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1870  has  approximately  trebled.  In  the  year  1840  there 
were  258  estates  or  revenue-units  in  the  District,  paying  a total  land 
revenue  of  ^£10,727,  10s.  od.,  or  an  average  payment  of  ^£41, 
8s.  5|-d.  from  each  estate.  In  1850  there  were  259  estates  paying 
a revenue  of  ^£12,623,  or  an  average  of  ,£48,  14s.  9^-d.  from  each 
estate.  By  1870  the  number  of  estates  had  decreased  to  150,  whilst 
the  land  revenue  had  increased  to  ,£38,000,  showing  an  average 
payment  from  each  estate  of  ,£254.  In  1874-75,  186  estates  paid 
a total  of  ,£37,846,  18s.  od.,  or  an  average  of  ^£203,  9s.  6d.  from 
each  estate.  In  the  following  year  the  net  land  revenue  amounted 
to  p£3M45>  8s-  od- 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property  has  increased  with 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  District.  In  1833  there  were  but 
one  magisterial  and  three  civil  courts;  in  1850  there  were  four 
magisterial  and  six  civil  courts  ; in  i860  the  numbers  were  two  of 
the  former  and  four  of  the  latter;  in  1870,  five  of  the  former  and 

[. Sentence  continued  on  page  20 8. 
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seven  of  the  latter;  and  in  1875,  six  of  the  former  and  four  of  the 
latter. 

The  number  of  cases  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rent 
Law  (Act  x.  of  1859)  are  as  follow: — In  1861-62  the  number  of 
original  suits  instituted  amounted  to  96;  in  1862-63,  to  258;  in 
1866-67,  to  287;  and  in  1868-69,  to  XI9-  The  miscellaneous 
applications  under  this  Act,  exclusive  of  the  original  suits,  are 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  9199  in  1861-62;  14,524  in  1862-63; 
15,201  in  1866-67;  and  33,220  in  1868-69. 

Police. — For  police  purposes  Nowgong  District  is  divided  into 
the  five  police  circles  (t hands)  of  Dabka,  Jagf,  Kaliabar,  Raha, 
and  Nowgong. 

The  Regular  Police  consisted  of  the  following  strength  at  the 
end  of  1872  : — 1 European  officer  or  District  Superintendent,  main- 
tained at  a salary  of  Rs.  500  a month,  or  £600  a year;  1 subordinate 
officer  on  upwards  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or  £120  a year;  19 
officers  on  less  than  Rs.  100  a month,  or  ^120  a year,  maintained 
at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  680  a month,  or  f~8i6  a year,  equal  to  an 
average  of  Rs.  34.  o.  o a month,  or  ^40,  16s.  od.  a year  for  each 
subordinate  officer  ; and  140  foot  police  constables,  maintained  at  a 
total  cost  of  Rs.  930  a month,  or  £1116  a year,  equal  to  an  average 
pay  of  Rs.  6.  10.  3 a month,  or  ^7,  19s.  5d.  a year  for  each  man. 
The  other  expenses  connected  with  the  regular  police  were, — an 
average  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or  ^120  a year,  as  travelling  expenses 
for  the  District  Superintendent;  Rs.  103  a month,  or  ^123,  12s.  od. 
a year,  as  pay  and  travelling  allowances  for  his  office  establishment; 
and  an  average  of  Rs.  297.  13.  4 a month,  or  ^357,  8s.  od.  a 
year,  for  contingencies  and  all  other  expenses.  The  total  cost  of 
the  regular  police  of  Nowgong  District  in  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  2610.  13.  4 a month,  or  ^3133  a year;  total  strength  of  the 
force,  161  men  of  all  ranks.  The  force  was  of  the  same  strength 
as  the  above  in  1875,  and  the  cost  amounted  to  ^3194,  10s.  od. 
The  present  area  of  Nowgong  District  is  3415  square  miles;  and 
the  total  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  is 
256,390.  According  to  these  figures,  there  is  one  policeman  to 
every  22  square  miles  of  the  District  area,  and  one  to  every  1592  of 
the  population.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  force  is 
equal  to  Rs.  9.  5.  5 or  18s.  8d.  per  square  mile  of  the  District  area, 
or  R.  o.  2.  o or  3d.  per  head  of  the  population. 
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Criminal  Statistics. — During  the  year  1872,  676  ‘cognisable’ 
cases  were  reported  to  the  police,  of  which  409  were  discovered 
to  be  false,  and  7 were  not  inquired  into  under  section  117  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  125  cases, 
or  48-o7  per  cent,  of  the  ‘true’  cases.  Of  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases, 
1290  were  instituted,  in  which  638  persons  were  tried,  and  402,  or 
63 -ox  per  cent.,  were  convicted,  being  one  to  every  637  of  the  total 
District  population. 

The  following  details  of  the  number  of  cases,  convictions,  etc.  for 
different  crimes  and  offences  in  1872,  are  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police  for  that  year.  The  ‘cognisable’ 
cases  were  as  follow Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public 
tranquillity,  safety,  and  justice — Offences  relating  to  coin,  stamps,  and 
Government  notes,  1 case,  10  persons  tried,  8 convicted;  other 
offences  against  public  justice,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted  ; 
rioting  or  unlawful  assembly,  r case,  13  persons  tried,  8 convicted. 
Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the  person — Murder,  2 cases,  2 
persons  tried,  none  convicted ; attempts  at  murder,  1 case,  1 person 
tried,  1 convicted ; culpable  homicide,  3 cases,  8 persons  tried,  1 
convicted  ; rape,  3 cases,  1 person  tried,  none  convicted  ; unnatural 
offences,  4 cases,  4 persons  tried,  3 convicted  ; exposure  of  infants 
or  concealment  of  birth,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  none  convicted ; 
attempt  at  and  abetment  of  suicide,  1 case,  1 person  tried,  1 con- 
victed ; grievous  hurt,  5 cases,  4 persons  tried,  4 convicted ; hurt  by 
dangerous  weapon,  6 cases,  3 persons  tried,  3 convicted  ; kidnapping 
or  abduction,  1 1 cases,  4 persons  tried,  all  convicted ; criminal  force 
to  public  servant  or  woman,  or  in  attempt  to  commit  theft  or 
wrongfully  confine,  2 cases,  4 persons  tried,  4 convicted ; dakditi, 
6 cases,  no  arrest ; robberies,  8 cases,  no  arrest  ; serious  mis- 
chief and  cognate  offences,  4 cases,  6 persons  tried  ; lurking  house- 
trespass  or  housebreaking  with  intent  to  commit  an  offence,  or 
having  made  preparation  for  hurt,  29  cases,  23  persons  tried,  21 
convicted  ; house-trespass  with  a view  to  commit  an  offence,  or 
having  made  preparation  for  hurt,  4 cases,  8 persons  tried,  6 convicted; 
receiving  stolen  property  by  ddkaiti  or  habitually,  1 case,  1 person 
tried,  1 convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences  against  the  person — 
Wrongful  restraint  and  confinement,  157  cases,  36  persons  tried,  13 
convicted  ; compulsory'  labour,  2 cases,  1 person  tried.  Class  V. 
Minor  offences  against  property — Lurking  house-trespass  or  house- 
breaking, 7 cases,  6 persons  tried,  2 convicted  ; theft  of  cattle,  6 
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cases,  7 persons  tried,  6 convicted;  ordinary  theft,  124  cases,  94 
persons  tried,  73  convicted  ; criminal  breach  of  trust,  5 cases,  6 
persons  tried,  2 convicted;  receiving  stolen  property,  15  cases,  31 
persons  tried,  12  convicted;  criminal  or  house  trespass,  248  cases, 

1 18  persons  tried,  74  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences  not 
specified  above— Vagrancy  and  bad  character,  1 case,  r person 
tried  and  convicted  ; Excise  Laws,  7 cases,  6 persons  tried,  4 con- 
victed ; public  and  local  nuisances,  4 cases,  10  persons  tried,  9 
convicted.  Other  special  laws  cognisable  by  police  — Act  ii. 
(Bengal  Council)  of  1870  (Coolie  Act),  4 cases,  5 persons  tried  and 
convicted. 

The  number  of  cases  instituted  and  of  persons  tried  and  convicted 
of  ‘non-cognisable’  cases  during  1872,  is  returned  as  follows: — 
Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public  tranquillity,  safety,  and 
justice — Offences  against  public  justice,  18  cases,  46  persons  tried, 
42  convicted;  false  evidence,  false  complaints  and  claims,  12  cases, 
15  persons  tried,  6 convicted;  forgery,  or  fraudulently  using  forged 
documents,  7 cases,  1 1 persons  tried,  1 convicted ; offences  relating  to 
weighing  and  measuring,  1 case,  1 person  tried,  1 convicted.  Class  II. 
Serious  offences  against  the  person — nil.  Class  III.  Serious  offences 
against  property — Extortion,  1 case,  4 persons  tried.  Class  IV. 
Minor  offences  against  the  person — Hurt,  20  cases,  20  persons  tried, 
17  convicted;  criminal  force,  635  cases,  376  persons  tried,  255 
convicted.  Class  V.  Minor  offences  against  property — Cheating, 
15  cases,  19  persons  tried,  10  convicted;  criminal  misappropriation 
of  property,  53  cases,  37  persons  tried,  7 convicted;  simple  mischief, 
212  cases,  63  persons  tried,  25  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences 
not  specified  above— Offences  relating  to  marriage,  141  cases,  1 
person  tried,  none  convicted;  defamation,  12  cases,  2 persons  tried, 
1 convicted;  intimidation  and  insult,  54  cases,  3 persons  tried,  2 
convicted;  offences  under  chapters  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  and  xxii. 
Criminal  Procedure  Code,  5 cases,  5 persons  tried  and  convicted. 
Special  laws  not  cognisable  by  police  in  detail — Police  Act,  5 cases, 
5 persons  tried,  5 convicted;  Pound  Act,  92  cases,  24  persons  tried, 
1 9 convicted ; breach  of  contract,  5 cases,  4 persons  tried,  4 con- 
victed; Jail  Code,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried  and  convicted. 

Excluding  409  ‘ false  cases,’  and  7 which  were  not  inquired  into 
under  section  117  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  the  total  number 
of  ‘ cognisable  ’ and  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases  investigated  in  Nowgong 
District  in  1872  was  1550,  in  which  1056  persons  were  tried,  and  670 
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persons  convicted,  either  by  the  Magistrate  or  by  the  Sessions ; 
proportion  of  persons  convicted  to  persons  tried,  63 ’44  per  cent., 
or  1 person  convicted  of  an  offence  of  some  kind  or  other  to  every 
382  of  the  District  population. 

Jail  Statistics.— There  is  only  one  jail  in  Nowgong  District, 
viz.  the  principal  jail  at  the  Civil  Station.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  the  jail  population  for  the  years  1857-58,  1860-61, 
and  1870.  As  explained  in  other  District  Accounts,  the  jail  figures 
for  the  years  1857-58  and  1860-61  must,  owing  to  a defective 
form  of  returns,  be  received  with  caution,  and  looked  upon  as 
only  approximately  correct.  In  1870,  however,  an  improved  form 
of  preparing  the  returns  was  introduced,  and  the  statistics  for  that 
year  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  accurate. 

In  1857-58,  the  earliest  year  for  which  materials  are  available, 
the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Nowgong  jail  was  92  ; 
the  total  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year  being  21 1.  The  discharges  were  as  follow — Trans- 
ferred, 32;  released,  188;  escaped,  1;  died,  6;  executed,  1 ; total, 
228.  In  1860-61  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was 
58;  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year,  178.  The  discharges  were — Transferred,  5;  re- 
leased, 203;  escaped,  1;  died,  5;  total,  214.  In  1870  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  72  ; number  admitted  into  jail 
during  the  year,  285.  The  discharges  were — Transferred,  31 ; re- 
leased, 250;  died,  2)  executed,  1 : total,  284. 

In  1857-58  the  proportion  of  prisoners  admitted  into  jail  hospital 
amounted  to  i56-38  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  to  6^52  per  cent,  of 
the  average  prison  population  ; in  1860-61  the  admissions  to  hospital 
amounted  to  89'65  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  to  8^62  per  cent,  of 
the  average  jail  population ; in  1870  the  admissions  into  hospital 
amounted  to  130 ‘5 5,  and  the  deaths  to  277  per  cent,  of  the  average 
jail  population. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  in  the  Nowgong 
jail,  including  hospital  charges,  rations,  establishment,  clothing, 
contingencies,  and  all  other  charges  except  the  prison  police  guard, 
which  is  included  in  the  general  police  budget,  is  returned  as 
follows: — In  1857-58,  it  amounted  to  Rs.  64.  5.  o or  J6,  8s.  7|d. 
per  prisoner ; in  1 860-6 x,  to  Rs.  63.  o.  7 or  J6,  6s.  id.  per  prisoner ; 
and  in  1870,  to  Rs.  91.  6.  4 or  Jg,  2s.  9§d.  per  prisoner.  The 
cost  of  the  jail  police  guard  in  1870  amounted  to  an  average  of 
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Rs:  103.  8.  10  or  ;£io,  7s.  i^d.  per  prisoner.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Jails,  in  his  Report  for  1870,  returns  the  total  cost  in 
that  year  of  the  Nowgong  jail,  including  the  prison  police  guard, 
but  excluding  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs,  at  ^1286,  4s.  od. 
Excluding  the  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard,  which  is  included  in  the 
general  police  budget  of  the  District,  the  cost  of  the  jail  amounted 
to  ^540- 

Jail  manufactures  and  industries  have  been  carried  on  in  Nowgong 
District  for  several  years  past,  contributing  a certain  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison.  In  1860-61  the  total 
receipts  amounted  to  ^61,  os.  8d.,  and  the  charges  to  ^3,  16s.  id., 
leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  ^57,  4s.  7d.  ; average  earnings  of  each 
prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  Rs.  16.  15.  11  or  j£i,  14s.  od. 
In  1870  the  total  credits  arising  from  jail  manufactures  amounted 
to  ,£335,  15s.  od.,  and  the  total  debits  to  ^313,  17s.  9d.,  leaving 
a surplus  or  profit  of  £21,  17s.  3d.;  average  earnings  of  each 
prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  Rs.  15.  9.  10  or  £1,  ns.  3d. 

The  statistics  of  the  Nowgong  jail  in  1875  are  as  follow: — The 
total  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  admitted  during  the  year 
was  400,  of  whom  18  were  females.  The  daily  average  prison 
population  was  58-52,  of  whom  i-o3  were  women.  These  figures 
show  one  person  always  in  jail  to  every  4381  of  the  District  popu- 
lation, or  one  woman  to  every  119,692  of  the  female  population. 
The  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during  1875  was  359,  leaving 
61  persons  in  jail  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  daily  average  of 
46"i8  labouring  convicts,  2^24  were  employed  as  prison  officers, 
6'oi  as  prison  servants,  2^90  in  buildings  and  repairs,  3^04  in  the 
jail  garden,  2977  in  prison  manufactures,  and  i-22  in  extra-mural 
labour.  Excluding  cash  receipts  from  prison  manufactures,  which 
amounted  to  ^343,  the  net  cost  of  the  Nowgong  jail  in  1875 
amounted  to  ^693. 

Educational  Statistics. — Nowgong  District  ranks  next  to 
Kamrup  in  the  educational  statistics  of  Assam.  The  following 
tables  (pp.  213-14),  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  exhibit  the  number  of  Government  and  aided 
schools  in  Nowgong  for  each  of  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and 
1870-71,  together  with  the  number  and  religion  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  the  cost  of  education  to  Government,  and  the 
amount  defrayed  by  fees,  or  from  private  sources.  It  will  be  seen 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  216. 
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Normal  School.  + Nowgong  Hill  Tribe  School,  maintained  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  212.] 

that  the  number  of  schools  increased  from  12  in  1856-57  to  38 
in  1870-71,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  679  to  1374  in  the 
same  period.  The  Government  grant  in  aid  amounted  to  ,£105, 
6s.  od.  in  1856-57,  and  to  ^768,  4s.  nd.  in  1870-71;  while  the 
amount  realized  from  fees,  subscriptions,  etc.,  rose  from  nil  in 
1856-57  to  ^477,  16s.  7d.  in  1870-71.  I am  unable  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  general  decrease  in  schools,  pupils,  etc.,  which, 
according  to  the  table,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  between  1856-57  and  1860-61. 

Educational  Statistics  for  1871-72  and  1872-73. — Sir  George 
Campbell’s  scheme  of  educational  reform,  by  the  extension  of  the 
grant-in-aid  rules  to  large  numbers  of  hitherto  unaided  village 
schools,  came  into  effect  in  September  1872.  The  table,  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  of  school  statistics  for  1871-72  and  1872-73  illustrates 
the  educational  condition  of  the  District  immediately  prior  to  and 
immediately  succeeding  the  introduction  of  this  reform.  On  the 
31st  March  1872  there  was  a total  of  39  schools,  attended  by  1373 
pupils,  in  the  District  under  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ; while  on  the  31st  March  1873,  or  within  six  months  after  the 
extension  of  the  grant-in-aid  rules,  the  number  of  inspected  schools 
had  risen  to  85,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  2357.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  increase,  the  cost  to  the  State  in  1872-73  was  only  ^81, 
8s.  5d.  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  in  the  previous  year. 

At  the  end  of  1875,  the  number  of  schools  in  Nowgong  District 
had  increased  to  109,  and  the  pupils  to  3519. 

Postal  Statistics. — Between  the  years  1861-62  and  1870-71, 
the  number  of  letters  received  at  the  Nowgong  post  office 
increased  by  262  per  cent.,  having  risen  (including  newspapers, 
parcels,  and  books)  from  13,486  in  1861-62,  to  28,983  in  1865-66, 
and  to  48,816  in  1870-71.  The  number  of  letters,  newspapers, 
parcels,  and  books  despatched  from  the  District,  increased  from 
12,163  1861-62,  to  22,672  in  1865-66.  I have  not  succeeded  in 

obtaining  the  number  of  letters,  etc.,  despatched  in  1870-71.  The 
postal  receipts  have  increased  five-fold  since  1861-62.  In  1861-62 
the  postal  receipts  amounted  to  ^50,  13s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  ^85,  4s.  lid.;  in  1865-66  the  receipts  were  ^216,  19s.  7d.,  and 
the  expenditure  ^144,  os.  6d.  In  1870-71  the  receipts  were 
^257,  os.  7d.,  exclusive  of  ^23,  os.  2d.,  receipts  from  sale  of 
stamps  for  official  correspondence,  making  a total  of  ^280.  The 
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expenditure  in  that  year  was  ^965,  2s.  2d.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  letters  received  at  and  despatched  from  the 
Nowgong  post  office  for  the  years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71,  is 
compiled  from  a return  furnished  to  me  by  the  Director-General  of 
Post  Offices  : — 


Postal  Statistics  of  Nowgong  for  the  Years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


l86l-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Letters, 

11,987 

12,046 

22,469 

21,973 

40,544 

Newspapers, 

1,060 

38 

5,684 

526 

7.156 

§ vS  . 

Parcels, 

311 

57 

547 

133 

382 

Books, 

128 

22 

283 

40 

734 

— 

£•5  8 

Total, 

13,486 

12, 163 

28,983 

22,672 

48,816 

Sale  of  Postage  ( 

Returns  not  forth- 

Stamps,  . | 

coming. 

^146 

8 10 

Y142 

3 9 

Cash  Collections, 

£5°  13  2 

70 

10  9 

114 

16  10 

Total  Receipts,  . 

50 13  2 

216 

19  7 

257 

o 7* 

Total  Expenditure, 

85 

4 11 

144 

0 6 

965 

2 2 

In  1875-76  the  District  contained  six  post  offices,  and  146,521 
covers  were  received  for  delivery. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — For  fiscal  purposes  the  District  is  divided 
into  127  separate  collections  of  villages  ( pargands ),  as  follows: — 
(1)  Aibhetf,  (2)  Aibheti  Sasha,  (3)  Akrohi  Bhattdcharjya,  (4)  Ambi- 
kanath  Debalai,  (5)  Amlakibdri,  (6)  Angurf-Barthal,  (7)  Auniyati 
Khat,  (8)  Auniyati  Sastra,  (9)  Bahakabdrf,  (10)  Bdhikhoya  Phukan’s 
Khdt,  (n)  Bakni  Chapari,  (12)  Baligaon  SubadaPs  Khat,  (13) 
Bamanbdri,  (14)  Barbhagid,  (15)  Baragog,  (16)  Barkanddlf,  (17)  Bar- 
pathari,  (18)  Bdrapujid,  (19)  Barjaha  Sastra,  (20)  Batadraba  Barhisyd, 
(21)  Batadraba  Chhotahisya,  (22)  Bheluguri,  (23)  Bheluguri  No.  2, 
(24)  Bherbheri,  (25)  Bhataigaon,  (26)  Bhurbandha,  (27)  Biraha- 
Bebejia,  (28)  Bdmani,  (29)  Brahmachari  Sastra,  (30)  Chalchalf,  (31) 
Chamua  Mahdl,  (32)  Chamud  Mahdl  No.  2,  (33)  Chamud  Mahal  No. 
3,  (34)  Chamud  Mahdl  No.  4,  (35)  Chdpdnala,  (36)  Chapari- 
rnukh,  (37)  Charaibdhi,  (38)  Chhotakandali,  (39)  Dandua,  (40) 

* Exclusive  of  £23,  os.  2d.,  receipts  for  sale  of  stamps  for  official  correspond- 
ence. Official  or  service  stamps  were  first  introduced  in  1866. 
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Deka  Phukan’s  Khat,  (41)  Deonarikalf,  (42)  Dhing,  (43)  Dulal 
Madhab  Debalai,  (44)  Damdamia  Sastra,  (45)  Dwdr  Amla  Parbat, 
(46)  Dw£r  Bagori,  (47)  Dwar  Bamani,  (48)  Dwar  Dikhru,  (49) 
Dwar  KathiataH,  (50)  Dwar  Salna,  (51)  Elengi  Sastra,  (52)  Gad- 
hariagaon,  (53)  Gohi  Bebejia,  (54)  Garubat,  (55)  Gerua,  (56)  Gobha, 
(57)  Gamathagaon,  (58)  Haibargdon,  (59)  Haluagdon,  (60)  Hari 
Misra  Sastra,  (61)  Hatichoug,  (62)  Hatfgarh,  (63)  Hatirgaon,  (64) 
Hojai,  (65)  Itakali  Sastra,  (66)  Jagi',  (67)  Jagialgaon,  (68)  Jamuguri, 
(69)  Jardbari,  (70)  Juria,  (71)  Kachhmari,  (72)  Kakamarf,  (73) 
Kalmabari,  (74)  Kalsila  Sastra,  (75)  Kamakhya  Debalai,  (76)  Kam- 
pur,  (77)  Kathiatalf,  (78)  Khahigarh,  (79)  Khatwalgaon,  (80)  Kuji 
Sastra,  (81)  Kurchung  Sastra,  (82)  Kurnabahi  Sdstra,  (83)  Mdjh 
Letelia,  (84)  Marikalang,  (85)  Maiyang,  (86)  Mikirbheta,  (87) 
Mikirhat,  (88)  Molankata,  (89)  Namati,  (90)  Nampotami,  (91)  Noa- 
nai,  (92)  Noabebejia,  (93)  Nartamgaon,  (94)  Neli,  (95)  Nij  Ghugua, 
(96)  Nij  Jamuna-mukh,  (97)  Nij  Raha,  (98)  Nij  Sahar,  (99)  Nij 
Letelia,  (100)  Nutan  Dabka,  (101)  Nandikeswar  Debalai,  (102) 
Pakhimaria,  (103)  Panigaon,  (104)  Potam  Barhampur,  (105)  Pub- 
tharia-Chilabandha,  (106)  Rangkhang,  (107)  Rupnarayan  Sastra, 
(108)  Sadasib  Debalai,  (109)  Sahan,  (no)  Satialgaon,  (m)  Satgaon, 
(112)  Saubhagya  Madhab,  (113)  Seuchoa,  (114)  Sildharmpur,  (115) 
Singidpotani,  (116)  Sukhdal  Barbari  Sastra,  (117)  Sukhdal  Saru- 
barf  Sastra,  (118)  Tarabari,  (119)  Tarani,  (120)  Teliagdon,  (121) 
Telia  Chapari,  (122)  Teliapohukatd,  (123)  Tengdgurf,  (124)  Upar- 
chatial,  (125)  Uriagaon,  (126)  Uriagaon  No.  2,  (127)  Uttarkhola. 

The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  its  statistics  of  area,  revenue,  and 
population,  divides  the  District  into  much  larger  Fiscal  Divisions, 
thirteen  in  number.  The  information  with  regard  to  these,  how- 
ever, is  so  manifestly  incomplete,  that  I do  not  give  the  figures. 

The  Climate  of  Nowgong  is  extremely  unhealthy,  owing  partly 
to  the  numerous  swamps  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  and  partly 
to  the  absence  of  sanitation,  and  the  want  of  cleanly  habits 
among  the  people.  The  water  used  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes  is  of  the  very  worst  description.  During  the  winter,  the 
large  rivers  Kalang  and  Sonai  become  filthy  drains,  being  made 
receptacles  for  all  the  foul  matter  from  the  villages  along  the  banks. 
In  villages  at  a distance  from  the  streams,  the  water  is  obtained 
from  shallow  holes  dug  in  low  land,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
thick  soup,  with  a green  scum  floating  on  the  top.  Besides  the 
dirt  of  all  descriptions  which  abounds  in  every  village,  masses  of 
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decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  the  sweepings  of  pig-styes  and 
cow-sheds,  are  to  be  found  in  large  heaps  almost  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  huts,  destroying  health  and  generating  fevers. 

As  regards  the  Civil  Station,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  quarter  in- 
habited by  Europeans  is  good ; but  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
conservancy  by  the  natives.  The  town  has  not  been  formed  into  a 
municipality,  but  the  following  measures  have  been  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  its  general  sanitary  condition  : — ‘To  lop  off  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  within  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground ; 
to  thin  out  the  trees  where  they  grow  too  thickly  ; to  enforce  con- 
servancy and  the  removal  of  rank  vegetation  from  the  ground  of 
native  residents ; to  cut  and  slope  the  drains  so  as  to  carry  off 
surface  water  into  the  rivers ; and  the  establishment  of  public 
latrines.’ 

The  rainfall  at  Nowgong  town  in  1875  amounted  to  69^59  inches, 
distributed  as  follows  according  to  season  : — From  January  to  May, 
1170  inches;  from  June  to  September,  5675  inches;  from  October 
to  December,  1*14  inch. 

The  Prevailing  Diseases  are  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  pulmonic 
affections,  cholera,  small-pox,  venereal  and  cutaneous  complaints, 
rheumatism,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  goitre,  elephantiasis,  and 
leprosy,  mainly  attributable  to  deficiency  of  food  and  proper  clothing, 
the  use  of  putrid  fish,  indigestible  fruits  and  vegetables,  bad  water 
procured  from  stagnant  pools,  and  the  want  of  personal  cleanliness. 
No  improvement  has  been  effected  of  late  years  in  the  health  of 
the  District  by  drainage  of  swamps  or  any  other  sanitary  efforts. 

Epidemics. — Sporadic  cases  of  cholera  frequently  occur,  and  this 
disease  is  said  to  make  its  appearance  in  an  epidemic  form  on  an 
average  once  in  about  every  four  years.  * The  Civil  Surgeon  reports 
that  the  last  severe  outbreaks  occurred  in  1866,  1869,  and  1874.  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Account  of  Assam,  states  : — ‘ When  this  scourge 
(cholera)  visits  the  country,  several  circumstances  contribute  greatly 
to  increase  the  mortality.  The  principal  of  these  is  fatigue  and  want 
of  rest,  endured  by  the  inhabitants  consequent  on  their  assembling 
in  numbers  and  sitting  up  for  many  nights  in  succession,  singing  and 
clapping  their  hands  by  way  of  puja  to  avert  the  calamity.’  The 
same  author  observes: — ‘It  has  been  remarked  that  epidemic 
cholera  invariably  proceeds  from  the  west ; the  probable  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Upper  Assam  is  from  four  to  five  weeks  after  it  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  frontier  villages  of  Bengal.  It  spreads  more 
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rapidly  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  and  the  minor  streams 
than  towards  the  interior,  and  seldom  occurs  at  the  same  time  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  show  marks  of 
the  small-pox,  but  it  never  occurred  as  an  epidemic,  except  in  1832, 
when  it  raged  with  uncommon  violence  from  February  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  mortality  occasioned  by  it  throughout  the  country 
was  very  considerable.’  The  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  District 
states  that  the  poorest  classes  are  those  chiefly  affected  by  these 
epidemics.  When  epidemic  cholera  makes  its  appearance  among 
the  detachment  of  native  infantry  stationed  in  the  District,  or 
the  prisoners  in  jail,  they  are  both  moved  out  into  camp.  All 
cases  are  kept  isolated,  and  the  usual  precautions  taken  of  burying 
the  excreta,  destroying  the  clothing  and  bedding  used  by  the  patients, 
and  fumigating  and  lime-washing  the  buildings  in  which  cases  occur. 

Cattle  Disease  is  also  common.  In  1867  it  raged  so  severely 
as  to  destroy  one-fourth  of  the  cattle  of  the  District.  Wild  animals 
also  seem  to  have  been  infected  with  the  epidemic,  as  tigers, 
buffaloes,  and  deer  were  found  dead  in  the  jungle  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  disease.  Cattle  murrain  again  made  its  appearance 
in  1870,  when  of  3210  cattle  attacked,  2199  died,  showing  a death- 
rate  of  68  per  cent.  Purging  is  stated  to  be  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  disease,  but  for  a more  detailed  notice  of  the 
symptoms  see  the  description  given  in  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Kamrup  (ante,  pp.  95-98). 

Vital  Statistics  are  collected  throughout  the  District  by  the 
agency  of  the  mauzaddrs.  In  1874,  5296  deaths  were  reported, 
out  of  a total  population  of  256,390,  or  a ratio  of  20 -6  per  1000. 
The  deaths  are  thus  classified  according  to  cause  : — Cholera  3106, 
small-pox  196,  fevers  1226,  bowel  complaints  468,  suicide  2,  wounds 
and  accidents  43,  snake-bites  or  wild  beasts  102,  all  other  causes 
153.  In  1875  there  was  a considerable  falling  off,  only  1972 
deaths  being  registered,  or  a ratio  of  7-6  per  thousand  of  the 
population.  With  a view  to  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
registration,  from  the  beginning  of  1873  a new  system  has  been 
established  by  the  side  of  the  old,  in  accordance  with  which  more 
accurate  returns  are  obtained  from  certain  selected  urban  and 
rural  areas.  In  Nowgong,  the  chosen  urban  area  is  the  town  of 
Nowgong,  with  an  area  of  1^23  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
2883.  In  1874  the  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  town 
area  was  121,  or  at  the  rate  of  41-9  per  thousand.  The  rural  area 
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comprises  the  villages  of  Marikalang,  Dimaragurf  and  Nonsbejia, 
with  an  area  of  1C85  square  miles,  and  a population  of  5434 
persons.  In  this  area  235  deaths  were  recorded  in  1874,  or  a ratio 
of  43 ’2  per  thousand.  Registration  of  births  is  only  attempted  in 
the  specially  selected  areas,  but  the  returns  are  still  too  imperfect 
to  be  reproduced  in  a permanent  work. 

Indigenous  Drugs.- — The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
indigenous  vegetable  medicines  used  by  the  native  practitioners  : — 
(1)  Danthi ; both  seeds  and  roots  are  used  as  an  aperient.  A dose 
of  the  powdered  root  is  given  in  tepid  water.  When  the  seeds  are 
taken,  one  or  two  are  either  swallowed  whole,  or  first  reduced  to 
powder  and  then  washed  down  with  water.  (2)  Ratal,  a root  used 
as  an  aperient  in  the  same  way  as  the  above.  (3)  Ilaritaki , seeds 
used  as  an  aperient ; one  seed  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  45 
grains  of  black  salt  and  tepid  water,  forms  a dose.  (4)  Surjyakdnt, 
a cathartic  ; a dose  consists  of  45,  grains  of  fresh  root,  sweetened, 
and  mixed  with  cold  water.  (5)  Stj,  a cathartic;  a clove  is  stuck 
in  a leaf  of  this  tree  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about  an  hour 
till  it  can  no  longer  absorb  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaf,  when  it  is 
taken  out  and  swallowed.  (6)  Mahtte  Khadhiri , an  astringent ; a 
dose  consists  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaf  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day,  either  alone  or  in  water.  (7)  Mohimmuni,  an  astrin- 
gent ; a dose  consists  of  the  fluid  yielded  by  bruising  the  leaves  of 
the  tree,  mixed  with  1 2 grains  of  nutmeg,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  daily.  (8)  Mutd,  an  astringent ; a dose  consists  of  45  grains 
of  the  root  either  dried  or  fresh,  and  given  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  (9)  Punar-jiabd,  a diuretic  ; the  fluid  yielded  by  bruising  the 
leaves  is  taken  thrice  a day.  (10)  Kaehu , a diuretic;  a dose  con- 
sists of  bruised  leaves  and  water,  boiled  down.  (11)  Raids  phul 
dand,  an  anthelmintic  used  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  One  seed  is 
ground  to  powder,  mixed  with  tepid  water  and  swallowed.  A 
couple  of  hours  afterwards,  a decoction  consisting  of  pomegranate 
root  boiled  in  from  eight  to  three  or  four  ounces  of  water.  The 
first  dose  is  to  destroy  the  worm,  and  the  second  to  remove  it. 
(12)  Another  prescription  for  this  complaint  is  as  follows  : — Tdmul 
root ; small  shooting  leaves  of  the  date  tree ; lime  water,  mix,  and 
boil  down.  (13)  For  round  worms,  the  following  prescription  is 
followed  : — Indi-ajab  seed,  45  grains  powdered,  pa  las  phul  ddnd, 
45  grains  powdered,  juice  of  baitdi  Hid  leaves  ; mix  gradually.  A 
dose  is  given  in  water,  to  be  repeated  ever}'  two  hours,  and  which 
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should  be  followed  by  a purgative.  (14)  In  cases  of  thread-worm 
the  following  is  administered  : — powdered  Bering’s  seed  45  grains, 
Haroharaz  45  grains,  mix  with  fresh  turmeric  juice  till  the  whole 
forms  a mass,  and  divide  into  seven  boluses ; one  to  be  taken 
every  morning  for  three  days,  after  which  a purgative  should  be 
administered.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Robinson’s  Assam  gives 
the  following  as  a few  of  the  medicinal  plants  used  by  native 
practitioners  : — (15)  Croton  tiglium  ( jatnalgata ),  used  as  a cathartic 
and  in  the  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints.  (16)  Calotropis  gigantea 
(madar) ; the  milky  juice  of  the  shrub  is  applied  to  a variety  of 
medicinal  purposes.  The  plant  itself,  and  preparations  made  from 
it,  are  also  used  for  curing  all  kinds  of  fits,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  con- 
vulsions. The  bark  of  the  young  shoots  yields  a sort  of  fine  silky 
flax.  (17)  Piper  peepuloides,  is  an  indigenous  plant  of  Assam, 
and  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  hills.  It  may  be  considered 
the  long  pepper  of  the  country,  and  as  such  is  used  in  medicine. 

(18)  Jatropha  curcas  {bdghbhdrenda.) ; the  leaves  of  this  small  tree 
are  occasionally  applied  to  inflammations  where  suppuration  is 
wished  for.  The  seeds  taken  inwardly  act  with  great  violence,  and 
on  that  account  are  almost  excluded  from  the  native  materia  medica. 

(19)  Abrus  precatorius  (Idtalmari) ; the  root  is  sweet  and  mucila- 
ginous, and  in  these  respects  resemble  liquorice,  for  which  it  may 
probably  be  employed  as  a substitute.  (20)  Terminalia  chebula ; 
the  fruit  is  generally  used  as  a mild  cathartic.  (21)  Hydrocarpus 
odoratus  ( chdulmugrd );  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are  employed  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  disorders ; they  are  beaten  up  into  a soft  mass, 
and  in  this  state  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  following  prescriptions  are 
given  by  the  kabirajs  or  native  practitioners:  — (1)  For  fever; 
assafoetida,  muthd , capsicum,  borax,  mace,  and  pipal ; ground  and 
mixed  together  with  lime-juice,  and  of  which  one  rati  weight  (about 
two  grains)  is  given  three  times  a day  with  the  juice  of  green 
ginger.  A similar  preparation,  but  mixed  with  goats’  urine  instead 
of  with  lime-juice,  is  also  prescribed  in  cases  of  fever.  (2)  For 
diarrhoea ; nutmegs,  borax,  ambhora,  and  dhutura  seeds ; opium'; 
reduced  to  powder,  and  then  made  into  a pill  mass  with  the  juice 
of  bhaboli  latd,  of  which  five  rati  weight  is  given  twice  daily.  (3) 
For  dysentery;  nutmeg,  cloves, pupri,  opium;  powdered  and  mixed 
to  the  consistency  of  a pill  mass  with  the  juice  of  naghumald  leaves ; 
and  two  rati  weight  given  once  a day.  Another  prescription  in 
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cases  of  dysentery  is  the  following: — Assafoetida,  opium,  capsicum, 
camphor,  nutmeg ; powdered  and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a pill  mass ; dose  two  rati  weights  once  a day.  (4) 
For  enlarged  spleen;  capsicum,  sunth,  pipuli  root,  agrihahitd, 
agurine,  malugadan , khor,  assafoetida,  cloves,  black  salt,  sandaph 
salt,  etc. ; powder  and  mix  into  boluses  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 
(5)  For  leprosy;  N'un- tree  bark,  gurosi,  haritaki , amlaki , somroji, 
sunti , bamigo,  pipuli,  aj urine,  asagandhd,  sandaph  salt,  nitre,  haridra, 
muthd,  agrid,  chitd,  etc.  ; powder  and  mix ; twenty-two  grains  to 
be  taken  with  bel  fruit  (^Egle  marmelos)  twice  a day. 

A Charitable  Dispensary  has  been  established  at  Nowgong 
Station  since  1863.  In  1875,  153  in-door  patients  were  treated,  of 
whom  42,  or  27 ’4  per  cent.,  died.  The  out-door  patients  in  the 
same  year  numbered  1143. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1874,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year: — Total  in-door  patients  treated,  124  against  106; 
daily  average,  9-06  against  8-35;  percentage  of  deaths  to  total 
treated,  24-20  against  21-69;  total  out-door  patients,  1019  against 
955  ; daily  average,  5-53  against  5-31.  The  total  income  in  1874, 
including  a balance  of  jQ 4 , 12s.,  was  ^153,  4s.,  of  which  ^48 
came  from  Government  for  salaries,  ^65  from  European  and  ^35 
from  native  subscriptions.  The  expenditure,  including  a balance 
of  ^15,  amounted  to  ^138,  8s. ; of  which  ^33  was  for  servants’ 
wages,  and  ,£44  for  dieting  of  sick.  In  that  year,  2 major  and  16 
minor  operations  were  performed. 
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IBSAGAR  (Seebsaugor),  a District  in  Upper  Assam,  lying  along 


the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  situated  between  27° 
16'  57"  and  250  33'  30"  north  latitude,  and  93°  35'  10"  and  95° 
35'  7"  east  longitude.  It  contains  an  area  of  2855  square  miles, 
as  returned  by  the  recent  professional  Revenue  Survey,  and  a 
population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1871-72,  of  296,589  souls. 
The  chief  town,  which  is  also  the  Civil  Headquarters  of  the  District, 
is  Sibsdgar,  situated  in  north  latitude  26°  59'  10''  and  east  longitude 
94°  38'  IO" 

Boundaries. — The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Burl  Dihing  rivers,  on  the  east  by  the  Sub- 
division of  Dibrugarh  in  the  District  of  Lakhimpur,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ndga  Hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  District  of  Nowgong. 

Jurisdiction. — There  is  no  difference  between  the  revenue, 
magisterial,  and  civil  jurisdictions.  Shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  from  the  Burmese,  the  District  of  Sibsdgar,  together 
with  a portion  of  Lakhimpur,  was  made  over  to  Raja  Purandar 
Sinh,  and  his  territory  guaranteed  from  invasion  on  payment  of  a 
tribute  of  ^5000  per  annum  to  the  British  Government.  His  mis- 
rule led  to  his  falling  into  heavy  arrears,  and  to  cruel  oppressions 
on  his  subjects.  The  administration  was  therefore  taken  from  him 
in  1838  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  English  officer. 

Configuration  and  General  Aspect  of  the  Country. — 
The  physical  aspect  of  the  District  is  very  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  population  is,  ethnically  speaking,  less  mixed  than  is  the  case  in 
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any  of  the  other  Districts  of  Assam.  The  portion  of  the  District 
on  the  east  of  the  Disai  forms  a level  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  belt  of  land  close  under  the  Naga  range,  which  rises  a little 
above  the  general  level,  and  in  some  parts  presents  an  undulating 
character.  The  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a whitish  retentive 
loam,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  this  extensive  plain  is  liable  to  heavy  inundations,  either  from 
the  Brahmaputra  itself  or  its  numerous  tributaries.  Owing  to 
its  liability  to  such  periodical  floods,  all  the  rivers  in  this  tract  have 
heretofore  been  guarded  by  embankments,  which  also  served  as 
the  high  roads  of  the  country.  These  river  embankments  were 
crossed  by  high  raised  pathways,  which  were  again  joined  by  smaller 
embankments ; and  this  system,  by  connecting  the  villages  and 
fields,  formed  a most  commodious  means  of  communication,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  opportunities  for  retaining  or  keeping 
out  the  inundations  throughout  the  District  West  of  the  Disai, 
although  the  surface  soil  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing 
portion  of  the  District,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
diversified  by  the  higher  level  attained  by  the  subsoil.  The 

latter  is  a stiff  retentive  clay,  abounding  in  iron  nodules.  It  is 

furrowed  by  numerous  ravines  or  watercourses ; and  presents  in 
some  parts  so  broken  an  appearance,  that  the  cultivable  lands  are 
divided  in  a singular  manner  into  innumerable  small  sunken  patches 
termed  holds.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  District  toward  the  hills, 
the  country  is  clothed  in  dense  forest  with  an  underwood  of  thorny 
creepers,  which  swarm  with  leeches  when  the  rains  begin  to  set  in. 
This  latter  region  is  generally  preferred  for  tea  cultivation,  as  high 
forest  glades  are  considered  more  suitable  for  the  tea  plant  than 
grass  land.  Where  the  land  still  lies  waste  in  the  tract  in  which 
the  husbandmen  cultivate  rice,  it  is  overgrown  with  tall  grass  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  amid  which  are  sprinkled  isolated 
patches  of  cultivation.  The  whole  country  is  intersected  by 
numerous  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  Naga  Hills  to  the 
Brahmaputra.  Almost  ever}'  village  bordering  on  the  Brahma- 
putra is  submerged  during  the  rains.  There  are  no  mountains  in 
the  District. 

River  System. — The  principal  rivers  in  Sibsagar  navigable  by 
boats  of  four  tons  burden  throughout  the  year  ar^  as  follow : — 
(i)  The  Brahmaputra,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
which  is  open  all  through  the  year  for  steamers  and  large  native 
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craft.  (2)  The  Dhaneswari,  which  runs  a short  distance  along  the 
western  boundary  of  the  District,  and  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  Statistical  Account  of  Nowgong.  (3)  The  next  most  important 
river  is  the  Buri  Dihing,  which  forms  a part  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary. It  is  so  choked  with  grass  that  navigation  by  steamer  is  very 
difficult ; in  the  winter  it  becomes  a very  shallow  stream,  like  all  the 
minor  rivers  of  Assam.  (4)  The  Disang  and  (5)  the  Dikhu  rivers. 
The  smaller  rivers  navigable  during  the  rainy  season  by  boats  of 
fifty  maunds,  or  say  two  tons  burden,  are  the  Kakodanga,  Disai, 
Kokild,  Janji,  Dwarika,  and  Dimu. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  above  rivers  enter  the 
District  from  the  Naga  Hills ; they  all  fall  into  the  great  river.  The 
smaller  streams  or  watercourses  which  fall  into  or  branch  out  from 
these  rivers,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  banks  of  almost  all 
the  rivers  are  very  steep,  and  their  beds  of  vegetable  mould.  The 
only  river  that  changes  its  course  is  the  Brahmaputra ; and  the  only 
really  important  instance  of  alluvion  or  diluvion  is  the  Majuli  char , 
which  forms  a portion  of  this  District,  and  which  is  really  an  island 
in  the  Brahmaputra,  being  situated  between  that  river  and  the 
Lohit,  a branch  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Robinson,  in  his  Account  of 
Assam,  states  that  this  island  has  been  formed  chiefly  by  the  silt 
deposited  from  the  Subansiri,  which  flows  through  the  District  of 
Lakhimpur  and  empties  itself  into  the  Lohit.  In  Mill’s  Account 
of  Assam  (1853),  at  page  1 of  that  portion  which  treats  of  Sibsagar, 
he  states  that  this  island  was  once  ‘ well  inhabited  and  cultivated, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  deep  grass  and  forest 
jungle.  It  contains  an  area  of -282,165  acres,  of  which  only  7446 
pay  rent.  The  soil  is  a rich  alluvium,  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
crop.’  The  Brahmaputra  is  nowhere  fordable  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  all  the  other  rivers  above  named  have  fords  at  certain 
places  during  the  dry  season.  There  are  no  lakes,  canals,  or  arti- 
ficial watercourses  in  the  District.  The  average  number  of  deaths 
from  drowning  during  the  five  years  ending  1869-70  is  returned  at 
thirty-five. 

River  Traffic. — There  are  no  towns  in  Sibsagar  in  which  the 
community  are  wholly  or  principally  maintained  by  means  of  river 
traffic.  At  the  Subdivisional  town  of  Golaghat  on  the  Dhanes- 
wari, river  trade  to  some  little  extent  is  carried  on  with  the  Nagas, 
who  bring  down  cotton  and  vegetables,  which  they  barter  for  salt, 
fish,  poultry,  cows,  goats,  etc.  Rice  and  paddy  are  exported  by 
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river  from  Golighat,  and  piece-goods  and  copper  are  imported. 
Jorhat  on  the  Dis£i  is  also  a seat  of  river  trade,  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  being  the  chief  imports,  and  silk  and  cotton  the  principal 
exports.  None  of  the  non-navigable  rivers  or  streams  are  used  as  a 
motive  power  for  turning  machinery,  although  some  of  them  have 
rapids  at  their  point  of  exit  from  the  hills  which  might  render  them 
available  for  such  a purpose. 

Fisheries. — In  1839-40  the  rent  from  the  fisheries  amounted  to 
£u,  8s.  od.;  in  1847-48,  to  ^93 ; in  1852-53,  to  ,£96.  Since  then, 
however,  the  fisheries  have  been  greatly  developed,  and  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  reports  that  the  average  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  for  the  five  years  ending  1869-70  was  ^1120  annually.  There 
are  no  exclusively  fishing  towns  in  the  District,  nor  do  any  com- 
munities live  by  fishing  alone.  All  classes  fish  more  or  less,  and 
the  leases  of  the  fisheries  are  eagerly  taken  up,  but  the  fishermen  at 
the  same  time  cultivate  land  and  grow  their  own  rice. 

Irrigation  ; Embankments,  etc. — The  natural  water-supply  of 
the  District  is  abundant,  the  great  object  being  to  guard  against 
inundation.  For  this  purpose  most  of  the  rivers  have  been  embanked. 
As  far  back  as  1840,  these  embankments  were  reported  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected  under  native  rule,  and  by  their  exposing  the  country 
to  inundation  to  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  large  tracts  of 
valuable  land.  No  effective  system  has  yet  been  organized.  In 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey  operations  for  1866-67,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Sibsagar  Survey  reported  as  follows  : — ‘ The 
embankments,  which  are  also  used  as  roads,  are  in  such  a neglected 
state  that  they  offer  no  check,  and  the  rivers  are  constantly  flowing 
over  and  flooding  the  country  during  the  rains.  I know  of  one  case 
in  which  a planter  was  compelled  to  close  a garden  on  which  he 
had  spent  £7000,  owing  to  this  cause.’  In  1870,  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  of  the  District  reported  that  almost  all  the  rivers 
are  embanked  to  protect  the  cultivated  fields  from  inundation  during 
high  floods ; but  the  streams  and  watercourses  are  so  numerous, 
that  during  the  rainy  season  the  entire  District  may  be  said  to  be 
under  water.  The  embankments  and  roads  are  the  only  parts  on 
which  communication  can  be  kept  up ; but  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  waste  land,  many  of  the  embankments  have  fallen  into 
disrepair  and  become  covered  with  jungle.  If  the  population  were 
equal  to  the  task,  large  tracts  of  waste  might  be  reclaimed  and 
rendered  fit  for  cultivation  by  repairing  these  embankments. 
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Marsh  Cultivation. — Rattans  or  canes  grow  wild  in  all  the 
marshes  or  wastes  of  the  District  wherever  the  soil  is  moist  and 
rich,  and  are  made  use  of  in  every  variety  of  manner  by  the  natives. 
Long-stemmed  rice,  or  bao  dhdn,  is  grown  in  the  marshes  in  some 
places,  but  its  cultivation  is  not  common.  It  is  sown  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  the  marshes  are  dry,  and  its  growth  keeps 
pace  with  the  rise  of  the  water  during  the  rains.  It  flourishes  in 
water  from  one  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  the  four  following 
varieties: — Neghiri,  amnd , daka,  and  kekoya.  No  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  effect  any  increase  in  the  length  of  the  stem, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  made  to  grow  in  deeper  water  than  formerly. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  Sibsagar  consist  of  salt,  petroleum, 
coal,  iron,  and  gold-dust.  An  exploration  of  the  coal  tract  was 
conducted  during  1874-75  by  an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Four  separate  fields  or  beds  are  situated  in  Sibsfigar,  the  two  chief 
being  in  the  Saffrai  and  Dikhu  valleys,  in  the  undulating  tract  close 
under  the  Naga  Hills.  The  coal  is  hard,  and  of  good  quality  in 
both  beds,  but  in  the  former  there  are  considerable  obstacles  to 
convenient  transport.  The  supply  of  these  beds  is  estimated  at 
10,000,000  tons.  The  two  other  deposits  are  on  the  Janji  and 
Disai  rivers,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Jorhat.  Their  area  is 
small,  and  the  coal  of  a poor,  soft  quality,  while  the  rivers  are 
only  navigable,  even  by  small  boats,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  possible  out-turn  of  these  two  beds  is  computed  to  be 
not  less  than  3,000,000  tons.  Almost  all  the  streams  are  said  to 
be  auriferous.  Some  hot  springs,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Dhaneswari,  are  thus  referred  to  in  Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam 
(p.  33): — ‘These  springs  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any 
particular  notice  nor  the  same  degree  of  veneration  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Assam  and  the  neighbourhood  that  such  springs 
have  commonly  done  in  Hindustan,  nor  are  they  celebrated  for 
any  medicinal  properties.’ 

The  Jungle  Products  consist  of  caoutchouc,  lac,  beeswax,  fibres, 
and  dyes.  The  dyes  are  taken  from  the  asu,  manjit , phdku,  and 
harisingdr  trees.  Ivory  is  also  collected  and  exported.  Medicinal 
drugs  are  found,  but  as  a rule  are  only  used  by  the  native  medical 
practitioners.  A list  of  these  drugs  will  be  found  in  the  medical 
section  of  this  Statistical  Account  (post,  p.  285).  The  Malo 
Kalianf  Diha  and  Arali  Tali  are  large  patches  of  grazing  ground, 
used  during  the  winter  as  pasturage  for  thousands  of  buffaloes  and 
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cows,  but  covered  with  water  during  the  rains.  None  of  the 
inhabitants  gain  a livelihood  by  pasturing  cattle  in  the  forest.  No 
revenue  is  at  present  derived  from  the  forests;  but  in  1853  the 
tracts  producing  the  sum  trees  on  which  the  muga  silkworm  feeds, 
were  farmed  out  for  about  Rs.  2 or  4s.  an  acre. 

Feile  Naturae. — Of  the  larger  sort  of  game,  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, tigers,  leopards,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  deer  are  found  in 
abundance.  In  1859,  ^18,  4s.  od.  was  paid  in  rewards  for  the 
destruction  of  wild  animals,  and  in  1869  the  amount  paid  for  the 
same  purpose  was  £ 4 . The  number  of  deaths  from  wild  beasts  dur- 
ing 1869  was  reported  to  be  9.  The  smaller  sorts  of  animals  consist 
of  monkeys,  tiger-cats,  weasels,  wild  hog,  porcupine,  and  squirrels. 
Among  birds  — florican,  pheasants,  partridge,  snipe,  wild  geese, 
ducks,  and  peacocks  are  the  most  common.  The  principal  fish 
are  the  mahdsaul,  rohi,  pabdd,  mdgur,  boydl,  kai,  kuri , chital,  air, 
saul,  tengra,  mail,  garai,  and  micha . No  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wild-beast  skins ; and  with  the  exception  of  a charge  made  for 
hunting  wild  elephants  (which  realised  ,£180  in  1870-71),  and  the 
fisheries  already  referred  to,  the  ferce  naturce  are  not  made  in  any 
way  to  contribute  towards  the  wealth  of  the  District. 

Population. — Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  Assam 
(1840),  roughly  estimated  the  population  of  Sibsagar  District  at 
200,000  souls.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  District 
contained  a considerably  larger  area  than  at  present.  An  attempt 
at  a Census  was  made  in  1853-54,  which  showed  an  estimated 
population  of  211,477  souls.  The  houses,  which  were  counted, 
were  returned  at  42,972,  giving  an  average  throughout  the  whole 
District  of  nearly  five  inmates  to  each  house. 

During  the  year  1871-72  a regular  Census  was  taken  of  the 
District  for  the  first  time.  The  agency  employed  was  that  of  the 
mauzdddrs  described  in  my  Statistical  Account  of  Kamrdp  (ante, 
p.  26).  A simultaneous  enumeration  was  found  impracticable,  and 
the  operations  were  spread  over  the  months  of  November  and 
December  1871.  The  results  of  the  Census  disclosed  a total 
population  of  296,589  persons,  living  in  203  mauzds  or  collections 
of  villages,  and  in  55,604  houses.  The  total  area  of  the  District,  as 
ascertained  by  the  recent  professional  Survey,  is  2855  square  miles, 
showing  the  average  density  of  the  population  to  be  104  per  square 
mile;  average  population  of  each  mauza,  1461 ; average  number  of 
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Averages  calculated  from  preceding 
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* The  area  returned  in  the  Census  Report  is  2413  square  miles;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  results  of  the  recently  concluded 
Revenue  Survey  disclosed  a total  of  2855  square  miles,  and  I- have  accordingly  substituted  this  figure  for  the  one  given  in  the  Census. 
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inmates  per  house,  5 '3.  Respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  enumera- 
tion, the  Deputy-Commissioner  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  as 
correct  as  could  have  been  expected. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
population  according  to  Subdivisions  and  thands  or  police  circles. 

Population  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and 
Age.  — The  total  population  of  Sibsagar  District  consisted  in 
December  1871  of  154,940  males,  and  141,649  females;  total, 
296,589.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  52^24  per  cent.; 
average  density  of  the  population,  104  per  square  mile.  Classified 
according  to  religion  and  age,  the  Census  gives  the  following 
results: — Hindus — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  52,458,  and 
females  49,042;  total,  101,500:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males 
95,021,  and  females  86,448;  total,  181,469.  Total  of  all  ages — 
males  147,479,  and  females  135,490.  Grand  total  of  Hindus, 
282,969,  or  95 "4  per  cent  of  the  District  population;  proportion  of 
males  in  total  Hindus,  52-i  per  cent.  Muhammadans — under 

twelve  years  of  age,  males,  2592,  and  females  2218;  total,  4810: 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  4281,  and  females  3528;  total, 
7809.  Total  of  all  ages,  males  6873,  and  females  5746.  Grand 
total  of  Muhammadans,  12,619,  or  4'3  Per  cent,  of  the  District 
population;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  54^5  per  cent. 
Christians — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  38,  and  females  40 ; 
total,  78  : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  142,  and  females  63  ; 
total,  205.  Total  of  all  ages — males  180,  and  females  103.  Grand 
total  of  Christians,  283,  or  'i  per  cent,  of  the  population;  pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Christians,  63 -6  per  cent.  Buddhists — 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  31,  and  females  17;  total,  48: 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  63,  and  females  42;  total,  105. 
Total  of  all  ages — males  94,  and  females  59.  Grand  total  of 
Buddhists,  153;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  61 '4 
per  cent.  Other  denominations  not  separately  classified,  con- 
sisting of  aboriginal  races  and  tribes — under  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  103,  and  females  87 ; total,  190:  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
males  21 1,  and  females  164;  total,  375.  Total  of  all  ages — 
males  314,  and  females  251.  Grand  total  of  ‘others,’  565,  or  '2  per 
cent,  of  the  District  population ; proportion  of  males  in  total 
‘others,’  55^6  per  cent.  Population  of  all  religions — under  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  55,222,  and  females  51,404;  total,  106,626: 
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above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  99,718,  and  females  90,245  ; total, 
189,963.  Total  of  all  ages — males  154,940,  and  females  141,649. 
Grand  total,  296,589.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  population, 
52-24  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  children  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of  age 
in  the  population  of  different  religions  is  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  as  follows: — Hindus  — male  children  18-5,  and  female 
children  17-3  per  cent.  ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
35-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  population.  Muhammadans — 
male  children  20-5,  and  female  children  17-6  per  cent.;  proportion 
of  both  sexes,  38*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  Muhammadan  population. 
Buddhists — male  children  20-3,  and  female  children  in  per  cent.; 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  31-4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Buddhist  population.  Christians— male  children  13-4,  and  female 

children  14-1  per  cent. ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  27-5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Christian  population.  Other  denominations — 
male  children  i8‘2,  and  female  children  15-4  per  cent.;  proportion 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  33-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  ‘other’  popula- 
tion. Population  of  all  religions— male  children  i8-6,  and  female 
children  17-4  per  cent.  ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  36-0 
per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

Infirm  Population. — The  number  and  proportion  of  insanes 
and  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  other  infirmities  in  Sibsigar 
District  is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  Report : — Insanes — males  1 ; 
total  1,  or  -0003  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Deaf  and  dumb — 
males  1 ; total  1,  or  -0003  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  The 
total  number  of  infirms  in  Sibsdgar  District,  therefore,  only  amounts 
to  2 males,  or  -0006  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People. — The  races  dwelling  within 
the  District  consist  of  persons  of  Hindu  origin,  Koch  aborigines  (con- 
verted Hindus),  Ahams  (the  last  ruling  race,  also  converted  Hindus), 
Musalmans,  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  hills,  such  as  Cachdrfs, 
Nagas,  Mikirs,  Mirfs,  Lalungs,  etc.,  and  a handful  of  Buddhists  and 
Christians.  Almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  entire  population  is 
composed  of  Ahams,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  rulers  in 
the  Province.  They  are  a strong  and  healthy  race ; and  although 
the  country  has  undergone  many  changes  since  their  conquest,  and 
they  have  freely  intermixed  with  the  people  of  the  land,  they  yet 
retain  many  of  their  ancient  habits  and  institutions.  They  have  now 
mostly  sunk  to  the  level  of  poor  cultivators.  They  are  converted 
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Hindus,  but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  mentions  that  some  of  them 
eat  beef  and  pork ; they  bury  instead  of  burning  their  dead. 
The  native  Hindu  Assamese  are  divided  into  castes,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  India.  The  men  are  generally  tall,  muscular,  and 
powerful ; a shade  or  two  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  Bengalis, 
with  flat  face,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Their  hair,  which  is  black 
and  coarse,  is  abundant,  but  the  beard  is  scanty.  The  women  in 
general  are  fairer,  and  possess  a greater  share  of  personal  beauty 
than  is  commonly  met  with  in  Bengal. 

The  Census  Report  ethnically  divides  the  population  into  the 
following  eight  classes:  — Europeans,  74;  Eurasians,  6;  non- 
Indian  Asiatics,  710;  aboriginal  tribes,  29,352;  semi-Hinduized 
aborigines,  175,874;  Hindu  castes  and  people  of  Hindu  origin, 
7 7,86  r ; Muhammadans,  12,619;  and  Burmese  Maghs,  83.  I take 
the  following  details  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District  Census 
Compilation  for  Sibsagar  : — 


Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 

1.  Aboriginal  Tribes — 

European — 

continued. 

English, 

46 

Cheru,  .... 

Irish, 

Scotch, 

I I 

Doanniya, 

15 

Cachan, 

Welsh, 

2 

Khampti, 

Kol,  .... 

Total,  . 

74 

Lalung, .... 
Lepcha, 

II.— MIXED  RACES. 

Manipuri, 

Eurasian, 

6 

Mech,  .... 
Mikir,  .... 

III.— ASIATICS. 

Miri,  .... 

A.  — Other  than  Natives  of 

Maria,  .... 

India  and  British  Bur- 

Naga,  .... 

Nat,  .... 

Bhutia,  .... 

227 

Rabha,  .... 

Chinese, 

7 

Rautia,  .... 

Nepali,  .... 

476 

Santal,  .... 
Suira,  .... 

Total,  . 

710 

Uraon,  .... 

B.  — Natives  of  India  and 

Total,  . 

British  Burmah. 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 

1.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 

Aboriginals. 

Bamcha, 

5 

Aham,  .... 

Baraik,  .... 

54 

Bagdi,  .... 

Bhar,  .... 

29 

Bari,  .... 

Bhumij, .... 

533 

Bauri,  .... 

Number. 


i5 

817 

i5.320 

21 

1,254 

9 

2 

3° 
8 
219 
6,862 
1, 168 
225 
1,481 

55 

3 

45° 

28 

764 


29,352 


94, 3°4 
485 

4 

481 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 
A boriginals — continued. 

Bediya,  .... 
Bhuiya, 

Bind,  .... 
Chain,  .... 
Chamar, 

Chandal, 

Chaodang, 

Chutiya, 

Dom,  .... 

l6 

2 

(iii.)  Trading  Castes — 
continued. 

Oswal,  .... 
Subarnabaniya, 

63 

30 

8 

630 

304 

2,321 

3B342 

16,277 

Total,  . 

752 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 
Gareri,  .... 
Goala,  .... 

1 1 

980 

Nadiyal  Dom, 
Dosadh, 

60 

463 

Total,  . 

991 

Ghasi,  .... 
Ghatwal, 

Hari,  .... 
Kaora,  .... 
Khaira,  .... 
Kharwar, 

Koch,  .... 
Kodma, 

Mahili,  .... 
Mai,  .... 
Mihtar,  .... 
Musahar, 

Pasi,  .... 
Raj  war, 

1 10 
621 
1,126 

5 

26 

284 

23.965 

15 

337 

26 

21 

632 

13 

235 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
preparing  Cooked  Food. 
Halwai, 

Kandu, 

Madak, 

195 

45 

IO 

Total,  . 

250 

(vi.)  Agricultural 
Castes. 

Aguri,  .... 
Barui,  .... 
Basiya,  .... 

203 

449 

225 

Total,  . 

175,884 

Bihiya,  . 
Boria, 

60 

3,517 

3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 
Brahman, 

Rajput,  .... 

12,821 

332 

Chasa,  . 
Halgir,  . 
Jarua,  . 
Kaibartta, 
Kalita,  . 

394 

20 

61 

2D59 

26,973 

282 

498 

478 

3” 

29 

74i 

Total,  . 

I3D53 

Koeri,  . 
Kurmi,  . 

(ii.)  Intermediate 
Castes. 

Baidya, 

Bhat,  .... 
Kayasth, 

4 

25 

Mali,  etc. , 
Norah,  . 
Rai,  etc., 
Slit, 

2,117 

Total,  . 

36,400 

Total,  . 

2, 146 

(vii.)  Castes 

ENGAGED 

(iii. ) Trading  Castes. 
Agarwala, 

Baniya, 

Gandhabaniya, 

Gurer,  .... 
Jaswar,  .... 
Khatri,  .... 

92 

3 

72 

42 

33 

382 

IO 

chiefly  in  Personal 
Service. 

Dhdnuk, 

Dhoba, 

Dhuliya, 

Hajjam  or  Napit,  . 

Kahar, 

659 

488 

29 

136 

369 

Marwari, 

25 

Total,  . 

1,681 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(viii.)  Artisan  Castes. 

Bhaskar  (stone-cutter),  . 

4 

Kamar  (blacksmith), 

866 

Kansan  (brazier),  . 

20 

Kumbhar  (potter),  . 

804 

Laheri  (lac-worker), 

I 

Sonar  (goldsmith), 

105 

Sunrl  (distiller), 

581 

Sutradhar  (carpenter),  . 

1,145 

Tell  (oilman), 

169 

Total,  . 

3,695 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 

Dhaniya, 

67 

Jug1 

4,090 

Kashta,  .... 

162 

Katuni,  .... 

309 

Patua,  .... 

95 

Tanti,  .... 

368 

Total,  . 

5,091 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 

Beldar,  .... 

41 

Chunari, 

II 

Kora,  .... 

9 

Matiyal, 

l6 

Nuniya, 

317 

Total,  . 

394 

(xi.)  Boating  and  Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Bathua, 

Taladhar, 

51 

13 

jaliya,  .... 

162 

Keut,  .... 

8,752 

Mala 

224 

Patuni,  .... 

5 

Pod,  .... 

IO 

Tior,  .... 

IO 

Total,  . 

9,227 

(xii.)  Dancer,  Musician, 
Beggar,  and  Vaga- 
bond Castes. 

Khelta,  .... 

24 

Nagarchi, 

15 

Total,  . 

39 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(xiii.)  Persons  enume- 
rated by  Nationality 
only. 

Bengali, 

Hindustani,  . 

Madrasi, 

U riya,  .... 

6 

1 1 
172 
164 

Total,  . 

353 

(xiv. ) Persons  of  Un- 
known or  Unspecified 
Castes, 

2,781 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

76,933 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 
Vaishnav, 

Gosain,  .... 
Matak,  .... 
Nanakshahi,  . 

Native  Christians,  . 

94 

407 

84 

140 

203 

Total,  . 

928 

5.  Muhammadans. 

Pathan,  .... 
Shaikh, 

Unspecified,  . 

4 

4i 

12,574 

Total,  . 

12,619 

6.  Burmese. 

Maghs,  .... 

83 

Total  of  Natives  of 
India, 

295,799 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 

296,509 

Grand  Total,  . 

296,589 
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Aboriginal  and  Hill  Tribes. —The  Nagas  are  a hill  tribe 
inhabiting  the  frontiers  of  the  District  in  the  south  and  east.  They 
are  a savage  and  warlike  people,  split  up  into  numerous  communi- 
ties or  clans,  each  under  a separate  chief,  but  speaking  dialects  so 
different  that  two  adjoining  tribes  cannot  converse  together  except  by 
means  of  a third  language  common  to  both.  They  are,  however,  said 
to  intermarry  and  form  connections  with  each  other,  although  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  are  constantly  at  war  among  themselves.  Their  clothing 
is  so  scanty  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  generic 
name  of  these  tribes  is  derived  from  the  Hindustani  word  signifying 
‘ naked.’  They  cultivate  in  their  native  hills  rice  for  their  own  use, 
and  also  cotton,  chillies,  ginger,  and  betel  nut,  which  they  bring 
down  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  plains  for  sale.  They  live 
principally  on  animal  food.  For  a further  description  of  the  Naga 
tribes,  see  my  Statistical  Account  of  the  Nagd  Hills  District. 

The  Miris  are  a semi-barbarous  people,  whose  original  home 
appears  to  be  the  low  hills  north  of  Lakhimpur,  from  whence  they 
have  spread  in  large  numbers  through  Upper  Assam.  Their 
language  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Abars,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  an  offshoot  of  that  tribe.  Indeed,  the  Abars  look  upon  the  Min's 
as  their  dependants,  and  used  to  demand  a heavy  tribute  from 
them,  to  escape  which,  numbers  of  the  latter  flocked  into  British 
territory.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Miris  are  wild,  but 
they  have  many  good  qualities.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  in 
Sibsigar  generally  live  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  they 
cultivate.  They  may  be  classed  as  nomadic  agriculturists,  seldom 
staying  in  one  place  for  more  than  four  or  five  years,  but  moving 
away  to  a fresh  locality  as  soon  as  the  soil  of  their  fields  becomes 
exhausted.  Their  chief  cultivation  consists  of  aus  rice,  grown 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  yams  of  different  sorts,  Indian  corn, 
chillies,  plantains,  ginger,  melons,  and  pumpkins. 

The  Mikirs  are  also  a race  of  hill  people,  but  less  savage  than 
the  Ndgas,  inhabiting  the  south  and  south-west  frontier  of  the 
District.  They  cultivate  cotton,  rice,  ginger,  etc.,  and  are  noted  for 
the  excellent  erid  silk  which  they  produce  from  cocoons  of  their 
own  rearing. 

The  Cacharis  are  fully  described  in  my  Statistical  Account  of 
Cachar. 

Almost  all  these  hill  tribes  consist  of  men  very  robust  in  person, 
and  of  great  bodily  strength.  They  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food, 
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even  dogs,  snakes,  frogs,  mice,  etc.  A NagTs  greatest  dainty  is 
said  to  consist  of  a pudding  made  by  stuffing  a dog  with  as  much 
coarse  rice  as  he  can  eat,  and  then  roasting  the  wretched  animal 
alive  till  the  rice  is  cooked.  The  Chutias  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  aboriginal  race  who  inhabited  the  country  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Ahams.  Many  of  them  were  subsequently  converted 
to  Hinduism,  and  thence  arose  the  caste  known  as  Chutia.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  different  aboriginal  and  hill  tribes 
of  the  Assam  Valley,  vide  my  Statistical  Account  of  Lakhimpur 
District 

Hindu  Castes. — The  following  is  a list  of  99  castes  met  with 
in  Sibsagar  District,  as  returned  in  the  Census  Report,  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  public  estima- 
tion : — (1)  Brahman;  members  of  the  priesthood,  Government 
officers,  landholders;  12,821  in  number.  (2)  Rajput;  soldiers, 
policemen,  doorkeepers,  etc.;  332  in  number.  (3)  Ganak  or 
Acharjya ; a class  of  Brahmans  who  have  become  degraded  from 
their  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  alms  from  the  low  castes,  and 
whose  occupation  is  that  of  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  etc.  In 
Bengal  the  caste  is  greatly  looked  down  upon,  but  in  Assam  its 
members  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Their  numbers  are  not 
returned  separately  in  the  Census  Report,  being  probably  included 
with  those  of  the  ordinary  Brahmans.  (4)  Kayasth ; Government 
officers,  clerks,  etc.,  the  writer  caste  of  Bengal ; 2 1 1 7 in  number. 
(5)  Kalita;  the  ancient  priesthood  of  Assam  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Brahmanism.  They  have  now  entirely  adopted  Hindu 
customs,  and  rank  on  an  equality  with  the  Kayasths.  They  are 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes,  viz.  Bar  Kalitas,  who  are 
most  esteemed;  Saru  Kalitas,  who  rank  next;  and  Nat  Kalitas, 
who  are  the  least  respected.  The  Census  Report  returns  the  total 
number  of  Kalitas  in  Sibsagar  District  at  26,973.  (6)  Baidya; 

physicians,  4 in  number.  (7)  Bhat ; heralds  and  genealogists.  The 
members  of  this  caste  claim  to  be  fallen  Brahmans,  the  same  as  the 
Ganaks  or  Acharjyas,  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  This  rank,  how- 
ever, is  not  commonly  assigned  to  them  by  the  people,  and  the 
Census  Report  returns  them  as  a separate  caste,  giving  their 
numbers  at  25.  (8)  Khatri;  traders  and  merchants,  who  claim 

to  belong  to  the  Kshattriya,  or  military  caste  of  ancient  India ; 382 
in  number.  (9)  Marwarf;  an  up-country  caste  of  traders  and 
merchants;  25  in  number.  (10)  Agarwdla;  traders  and  merchants  ; 
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92  in  number.  (11)  Oswdl ; traders,  etc.;  63  in  number.  (12) 
Jaswar;  traders,  etc.;  33  in  number.  (13)  Baniya;  the  generic 
name  for  the  great  trading  caste  of  Bengal;  3 in  number.  (14) 
Gandhabaniya ; a branch  of  the  preceding  caste,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  grocers  and  spice  dealers ; 72  in  number.  (15)  Gurer ; 
traders  ; 42  in  number.  (16)  Mahuri ; traders ; 10  in  number.  (17) 
Napit;  barbers;  136  in  number.  (18)  Kamar;  blacksmiths;  866 
in  number.  (19)  Kumbhar ; potters;  804  in  number.  (20)  Keut ; 
not  fishermen,  as  in  Bengal,  but  principally  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  looked  upon  as  a respectable  caste.  The  Census 
Report,  however,  classifies  them  as  a fishing  caste,  and  gives  their 
numbers  in  Sibsdgar  at  8752.  (21)  Goala ; milkmen,  cattle- 

keepers,  etc.;  the  Bengal  pastoral  caste;  980  in  number.  (22) 
Gareri ; an  up-country  pastoral  caste;  n in  number.  (23)  Subarna- 
baniya ; goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  bankers,  etc.  ; 30  in  number. 
(24)  Barui ; growers  of pdn;  449  in  number.  (25)  Mali ; gardeners, 
flower-sellers,  etc.;  478  in  number.  (26)  Halwai ; sweetmeat 
makers;  195  in  number.  (27)  Bhaskar;  stone-cutters;  4 in  number. 
(28)  Kansdri ; braziers  and  coppersmiths;  20  in  number.  (29) 
Laherf ; lac-workers ; 1 in  number.  (30)  Sonar ; gold  and  silver 
smiths;  105  in  number.  (31)  Kandu;  sweetmeat  makers;  45 
in  number.  (32)  Madak  ; preparers  of  parched  grain  for  food  ; 10 
in  number.  (33)  Aguri ; cultivators  ; 203  in  number.  (34)  Basiya  ; 
cultivators;  225  in  number.  (35)  Bihiya;  cultivators;  60  in  number. 
(36)  Boria;  cultivators;  3517  in  number.  (37)  Chdsd;  cultivators; 
394  in  number.  (38)  Hilgfr ; cultivators ; 20  in  number.  (39) 
Jarua;  cultivators;  61  in  number.  (40)  Kaibartta ; cultivators; 
2159  in  number.  (41)  Koeri ; cultivators;  282  in  number.  (42) 
Koch  ; cultivators  ; 23,965  in  number.  (43)  Aham  ; cultivators  ; 
94,304  in  number.  (44)  Hindu  Chutiyd;  cultivators;  31,342  in 
number.  (45)  Rai ; cultivators;  29  in  number.  (46)  Silt;  culti- 
vators; 741  in  number.  (47)  Nadiyfil  Dom  ; a class  of  Dorns  who 
claim  a high  degree  of  caste  purity ; 60  in  number.  (48)  Sutradhar  ; 
carpenters;  1 145  in  number.  (49)  Teli;  oilmen;  169  in  number. 

(50)  Kahar;  palanquin  bearers  and  domestic  servants;  369  in  number. 

(51)  Dhoba;  washermen  ; 488  in  number.  (52)  Dhanuk  ; employed 
in  personal  service;  659  in  number.  (53)  Sunri;  distillers  by 
caste  occupation,  but  many  of  them  have  now  abandoned  their 
hereditary  employment,  and  taken  to  trade  and  cultivation  ; 581  in 
number.  (54)  Dhuliya;  palanquin  bearers ; 29  in  number.  (55) 
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Jugi ; silk  weavers  and  cultivators  ; 4090  in  number.  (56)  Tanti ; 
weavers;  368  in  number.  (57)  Patua;  mat-makers,  etc. ; 95  in  number. 
(58)  Dhaniyd ; weavers ; 67  in  number.  (59)  Kashta,  weavers ; 162 
in  number.  (60)  Katunf ; weavers;  309  in  number.  (61)  Jaliya; 
fishermen;  162  in  number.  (62)  Tior;  fishermen;  10  in  number. 

(63)  Chunari;  makers  of  shell-lime  for  chewing;  11  in  number. 

(64)  Kora;  excavators  and  diggers;  9 in  number.  (65)  Nuniya; 

salt  makers;  317  in  number.  (66)  Matiyal;  diggers  and  road 
makers,  etc.;  16  in  number.  (67)  Beldar ; labourers;  41  in 
number.  (68)  Bathud  ; fishermen  ; 51  in  number.  (69) 

Jaladhar;  fishermen;  13  in  number.  (70)  Mdld;  fishermen  and 
boatmen;  224  in  number.  (71)  Patuni ; boatmen  and  ferrymen; 
5 in  number.  (72)  Pod;  fishermen;  10  in  number.  (73)  Bagdi ; 
labourers  and  cultivators;  485  in  number.  (74)  Bari;  labourers 
and  cultivators;  4 in  number.  (75)  Baurf;  labourers  and  culti- 
vators; 481  in  number.  (76)  Bediyi;  a wandering  caste,  who 
travel  about  in  boats  and  get  their  living  by  selling  petty  trinkets, 
telling  fortunes,  etc. ; 16  in  number.  (77)  Bhuiya  ; labourers ; 1771 
in  number.  (78)  Bind;  labourers;  2 in  number.  (79)  Chdin ; 
cultivators  and  market  gardeners ; 8 in  number.  (80)  Chamar ; 
shoemakers  and  leather  dealers;  630  in  number.  (81)  Chandal; 
fishermen  and  cultivators  ; 304  in  number.  (82)  Chaodang ; 
labourers  and  cultivators;  2321  in  number.  (83)  Dom ; fisher- 
men and  basket  makers ; 16,277  in  number.  (84)  Dosddh ; swine- 
herds; 463  in  number.  (85)  Ghasi ; scavengers;  no  in  number. 
(86)  Ghatwal;  621  in  number.  (87)  Hari ; the  caste  occupation 
of  this  class  is  that  of  sweepers,  but  most  of  them  have  now 
deserted  their  hereditary  calling  and  become  goldsmiths;  1126  in 
number.  (88)  Kaora ; swineherds ; 5 in  number.  (89)  Khaira ; 
labourers;  26  in  number.  (9c)  Khdrwir ; labourers;  284  in 
number.  (91)  Kodma;  labourers;  15  in  number.  (92)  Mahfii; 
labourers;  337  in  number.  (93)  Mai;  snake-charmers;  26  in 
number.  (94)  Mihtar;  sweepers;  21  in  number.  (95)  Musahar  ; 
labourers  ; 632  in  number.  (96)  Pasi;  makers  of  date-juice  toddy; 
13  in  number.  (97)  Rajwar;  labourers;  235  in  number.  (98) 
Khelta ; dancers  and  musicians ; 24  in  number.  (99)  Nagarchi ; 
drummers,  etc. ; x 5 in  number. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. — With  the  exception  of  the 
imported  Bengal  labourers  employed  on  the  tea  gardens,  there  is 
no  immigration  into  the  District ; and  similarly,  with  the  exception 
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of  those  time-expired  labourers  who  ultimately  return  home,  there  is 
no  emigration  from  it.  In  several  parts  of  the  District,  numbers 
of  such  time-expired  Bengali  coolies  have  settled  down  on  land 
they  have  taken  up  themselves  from  Government.  The  Cachari 
labourers,  however,  who  come  from  the  adjacent  Districts  of 
Kdmrup  and  Darrang,  do  not  settle  in  Sibsagar,  but  return  home 
with  their  savings  after  the  expiry  of  their  agreements. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — The  population  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  with  a small 
sprinkling  of  Buddhists,  Christians,  and  aboriginal  tribes  still  profess- 
ing their  primitive  forms  of  faith,  and  returned  in  the  Census  Report 
as  ‘others.’  As  already  stated,  the  total  population  of  Sibsagar 
District,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census,  amounts  to  296,589  souls — 
namely,  154,940  males,  and  141,649  females.  Of  these,  the  Hindus 
(as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes)  number  147,479 
males,  and  135,490  females;  total,  282,969,  or  95^4  per  cent,  of  the 
District  population.  The  Muhammadans  number  6873  males,  and 
5746  females;  total,  12,619,  or  4-3  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  Buddhists  number  94  males,  and  59  females;  total,  153.  The 
Christian  community  consists  of  180  males,  and  103  females;  total, 
283,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  remainder,  consisting 
of  aboriginal  tribes,  are  placed  together  under  the  heading  ‘others.’ 
They  number  314  males,  and  251  females;  total,  565,  or  '2  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Hindus. — As  shown  above,  almost  the  entire  population  profess 
some  form  of  Hinduism.  The  Census  Report  returns  the  number 
of  Hindus  at  154,940  males,  and  141,649  females;  total,  282,969, 
or  95  "4  per  cent,  of  the  District  population  ; proportion  of  males  in 
total  Hindus,  52‘i  per  cent.  Four  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion  are 
prevalent  in  the  District: — (1)  The  Tantrik,  which  includes  about 
one-tenth  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus.  The  followers  of  this 
sect  all  use  images,  and  the  number  of  gods  worshipped  by 
them  is  innumerable.  Their  chief  religious  preceptors  or  spiritual 
guides  are  termed  the  Nau  Gosain,  the  Parbatiya  Gosain,  and  the 
Mukhlimaira  Gosain.  (2)  The  Bbdgvatiya,  (3)  the  Mahapurushiya, 
and  (4)  the  Thakuria.  The  second  and  third-named  sects  com- 
prise almost  all  the  people  of  the  middle  and  better  lower  classes ; 
while  the  fourth  numbers  a few  of  the  middle  and  most  of  the  lower 
classes  among  its  adherents.  The  main  form  which  the  religion 
of  the  second  and  fourth-named  sects  of  Hindus  takes,  is  prayer 
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(nam  gaoya)  and  image-worship.  The  third  class  are  Vishnuvites, 
who  worship  no  idols,  and  whose  ceremonial  consists  simply  in 
prayer.  A description  of  this  sect  of  Hindus  has  been  given  in  my 
Statistical  Account  of  Kamrup  District  (ante,  pp.  35-38).  There  are 
many  Hindu  religious  institutions  in  the  District,  termed  sastras, 
of  which  the  following  is  a list : — (1)  Aoni-hatf,  (2)  Dakshinpat,  (3) 
Garumur,  (4)  Karuabahi,  and  (5)  Dihing.  These  five  are  the  most 
important,  and  more  than  half  the  Hindu  population  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  them.  Each  sastra  is  presided  over  by  a high  priest,  who 
visits  his  followers  from  time  to  time,  travelling  through  the  District 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  oblations.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  other  minor  sastras,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 
— (6)  Bengla  Ati,  (7)  Kamalabari,  (8)  Pahumara,  (9)  Belguri,  (10) 
Gobindpur,  (n)  Adhar,  (12)  Sakomatha,  (13)  Nau-mati,  (14)  Purani- 
mati,  (15)  Mahora,  (16)  Ghar-mora,  (17)  Dokora-mukh,  (18)  Patiari, 
(19)  Salkusf,  (20)  Batar-gaya,  (21)  Dhalial,  (22)  Uya,  (23)  Bar 
Kalia,  (24)  Dhap  Kata,  (25)  Sauka  Jania,  (26)  Kore  Khania,  (27) 
Ulutali  Sal,  (28)  Jakai-Suk  Sal,  (29)  Kau  Chungia  Sal,  (30)  Phulbari 
Sal,  (31)  Kadali  Sal,  (32)  Sial-mara  Sal,  (33)  Michha-mara  Sal,  (34) 
Madhu  Misrf,  (35)  Bare-Ghar,  (36)  Srabani,  (37)  Leturgaon,  (38) 
Salkuchi,  (39)  Kanhdr  Paria,  (40)  Chhecha,  (41)  Saliha,  (42)  Budh- 
bari  Sal,  (43)  Kdtonf,  (44)  Nahor  Khatia,  (45)  Arimara,  (46)  Ban- 
gaon,  (47)  Bagheswar,  (48)  Mora-mara,  (49)  Phutki  Chapri,  (50) 
Nepali,  (51)  Bharuguti,  (52)  Koa-mara,  (53)  Sologuri,  (54)  Puniar, 
(55)  Ranga-mati,  (56)  Thukubuli,  (57)  Banhbarf,  (58)  Sekeratali, 
(59)  Chalani  Katia,  (60)  Moa-mara,  (61)  Bar  Elengi,  (62)  Saru 
Elengi,  (63)  Gal-Katia,  (64)  Ratan-Puria,  (65)  Batargaon,  (66)  Garu- 
mara,  (67)  Pet-phuta,  (68)  Dhaplia,  (69)  Supuha,  (70)  Uguri,  (71) 
Ghuria  Gaya,  (72)  Diphlu,  (73)  Haldibarf,  (74)  Namulia,  (75)  Gajla, 
(76)  TakanMri,  (77)  Khatpar,  (78)  Baha  Jengnf,  (79)  Bihimpur,  (80) 
Ghila-Dhari,  (81)  Pora  Bheti,  (82)  Madargurf,  and  (83)  Nika-mali. 
A Brahma  Samdj  has  been  established  in  Sibsagar,  but  does  not 
number  any  of  the  natives  of  the  District  among  its  followers.  The 
few  members  of  the  Samaj  are  all  Bengali's.  No  new  sects  of  Hindus 
have  here  sprung  up  of  late  years. 

The  Muhammadan  population  of  Sibsagar  consists,  according  to 
the  Census  Report,  of  6873  males  and  5746  females;  total,  12,619, 
or  4-3  per  cent,  of  the  District  population  : proportion  of  males  in 
total  Musalmans,  54’5  per  cent.  The  religion  of  Islam  does  not 
seem  to  be  now  making  any  progress  among  the  people.  The 
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Muhammadans  are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into 
Assam  by  one  of  the  native  Rdjds,  who  imported  a colony  of  them 
from  Bengal  in  order  to  teach  his  people  their  arts  and  industries. 
They  are  now  called  by  the  people  Garids,  on  account  of  their 
having  been  originally  brought  from  Gaur  or  Bengal.  The  Musal- 
mdn  population  was  subsequently  increased  by  a portion  of  the 
army  of  Mir  Jumla,  which  remained  in  the  District  after  that 
general  invaded  the  country.  The  present  Muhammadan  population 
consists  of  their  descendants  and  of  the  converts  whom  they  made. 
A large  number  of  Musalmans  have  lately  joined  the  Faraizf  sect, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  actively  fanatical.  As  a rule,  they  are 
well  off. 

The  Christian  population  of  Sibsagar  numbers,  according  to 
the  Census  Report,  180  males  and  103  females;  total,  283,  or  -i 
per  cent,  of  the  District  population  : proportion  of  males  in  total 
Christians,  63  6 per  cent.  Deducting  80  for  the  number  of  European 
and  Eurasian  Christians,  there  remains  a balance  of  203  as  repre- 
senting the  total  native  Christian  population  of  Sibsdgar.  These 
are  principally  converts  made  by  the  American  missionaries,  who 
have  established  a branch  mission  in  the  District.  The  converts 
are  all  from  the  lower  classes,  and  are  said  to  be  generally  in  poor 
circumstances. 

Distribution  of  the  People  into  Town  and  Country. — 
Sibsagar  is  essentially  a rural  District  of  prosperous  hamlets,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  town  population  at  all.  Nearly 
all  the  people  gain  their  livelihood,  either  entirely  or  partly,  from 
cultivation,  or  by  working  as  labourers  on  the  tea  gardens.  They 
evince  no  inclination  to  gather  into  towns  or  seats  of  commerce, 
and  very  few  natives  of  the  District  depend  upon  trade  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  Some  few  petty  traders  buy  small  quantities  of  goods 
from  the  Marwari  merchants  who  visit  the  District,  and  retail  them 
in  the  village  shops  ; but  even  these  men  have,  almost  without 
exception,  their  little  patches  of  arable  land  which  they  cultivate 
themselves,  and  from  which  their  household  wants  are  supplied. 
The  Census  Report  returns  only  one  town  in  the  entire  District  as 
containing  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  viz.  Sibsagar,  the 
civil  headquarters,  with  a population  of  5278.  Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s 
District  Census  Report  thus  classifies  the  mauzds  or  village  unions : 
— Sadr  or  Headquarters  Subdivision  : — 13  mauzds  or  villages,  with 
less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants  ; 9 with  from  two  to  five  hundred ; 
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3 with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand ; 1 1 with  from  one  to  two 
thousand ; 7 with  from  two  to  three  thousand ; 5 with  from  three 
to  four  thousand  ; 2 with  from  four  to  five  thousand  ; 4 with  from 
five  to  six  thousand;  and  2 with  from  six  to  ten  thousand.  Jorhat 
Subdivision: — 29  with  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants;  18  with 
from  two  to  five  hundred  ; 8 with  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  ; 
22  with  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 8 with  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand ; 1 with  from  three  to  four  thousand ; 3 with  from  four  to  five 
thousand;  2 with  from  five  to  six  thousand;  and  2 with  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand.  Golaghat  Subdivision  : — 9 with  less  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants ; 9 with  from  two  to  five  hundred ; 7 with  from 
five  hundred  to  a thousand;  12  with  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 12 
with  from  two  to  three  thousand;  3 with  from  three  to  four  thousand; 
1 with  from  four  to  five  thousand ; and  1 with  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand. Total  for  the  District: — 51  with  less  than  two  hundred 
inhabitants;  36  with  from  two  to  five  hundred;  18  with  from 
five  hundred  to  a thousand ; 45  with  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 
27  with  from  two  to  three  thousand;  9 with  from  three  to  four 
thousand  ; 6 with  from  four  to  five  thousand ; 7 with  from  five  to 
six  thousand ; 2 with  from  six  to  ten  thousand ; and  2 with  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  It  should  be  explained,  that  although  in 
the  above  statement  several  mattzas  are  returned  as  containing 
upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  they  are  not,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sibsagar  town,  separate  towns  or  villages,  but  village 
unions  grouped  together  for  survey  or  police  purposes. 

Sibsagar,  the  principal  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  District,  is  situated  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  26°  59'  10"  north  latitude  and 
940  38'  10"  east  longitude.  The  Census  Report  of  1872  returns  the 
population  as  follows: — Hindus — males  2079,  and  females  1676; 
total,  3755.  Muhammadans — males  751,  and  females  646;  total, 
1397.  Christians — males  63,  and  females  56  ; total,  1 19.  Others — 
males  5,  and  females  2;  total,  7.  Total  of  all  denominations — males 
2898,  and  females  2380;  grand  total,  5278.  Gross  local  income  in 
1871  (according  to  Census  Report),  ^702,  14s.  od.  ; expenditure, 
^569,  4s.  od. ; rate  of  taxation,  Rs.  1.  5.  4 or  2s.  8d.  per  head.  The 
town  is  situated  around  a noble  tank  which  covers  an  area  of  114 
English  acres.  The  civil  buildings,  courts,  and  residences  of  the 
European  officials,  are  constructed  along  the  embankments  of  this  arti- 
ficial lake;  and  the  grand  old  temples  on  the  south  side  of  the  tank,  and 
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the  houses  peeping  through  the  foliage,  make  up  a very  picturesque 
scene.  There  are  not  many  dwelling-houses  in  the  native  town, 
and  most  of  these  are  in  a dilapidated  state.  The  bazar,  which  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  Diku  river,  is  simply  a collection  of  grass 
huts.  The  temples  and  tank  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Raja  Sib  Sinh,  the  eldest  son  of  Raja  Rudra  Sinh,  about  the  year 
1722.  Numbers  of  hill  Nfigas  visit  the  Station  during  the  cold 
season,  bringing  down  cotton  and  vegetables,  which  they  barter  for 
salt,  fish,  poultry,  cows,  goats,  etc.  The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  cotton  and  paddy,  and  the  imports  of  piece  goods,  and 
copper  and  bell-metal  household  utensils. 

Rangpur,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Sibsagar,  was  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Aham  princes,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  the  residence  of  the 
rajas  was  frequently  shifted.  The  palace  at  Rangpur  is  situated  near 
the  temple  of  Jaysagar,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Raji  Rudra  Sinh  in  1698.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Survey 
party  in  1865-66  describes  the  palace  as  ‘a  dark,  dismal-looking 
brick  building,  nearly  covered  over  with  jungle,  and  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall.  The  roof  has  fallen  through  in  several  places,  but  the  walls 
seem  firm,  though  here  and  there  great  holes  are  to  be  seen  in  them 
as  well  as  in  the  flooring,  made  by  people  searching  for  treasure.’ 

Garhgaon  was  the  earliest  seat  of  government  of  the  Aham 
princes  in  Assam,  and  remained  the  capital  till  the  prosperity  of  the 
dynasty  began  to  wane.  The  fort  and  palace  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Diku  river,  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Sibsagar 
town.  The  fort  had  bastions  at  the  corners,  but  they  are  now 
destroyed.  The  magazine  was  situated  a short  distance  east  of 
the  fort.  The  royal  palace,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
Province,  is  described  by  Robinson  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of 
Assam,  as  having  been  ‘ surrounded  by  a brick  wall  about  two  miles 
in  circumference ; but  the  whole  town  and  its  suburbs  appear  to 
have  extended  over  many  square  miles  of  country.  The  ruins  of 
gateways,  built  chiefly  of  masonry,  are  still  to  be  seen  within  the 
fortified  circumvallations  which  surrounded  the  town.  It  may  be 
observed  that  one  of  the  gateways  is  composed  principally  of 
large  blocks  of  stone  bearing  marks  of  iron  crampings,  which 
show  that  they  once  belonged  to  far  more  ancient  edifices. 
From  this  evidence  alone,  were  there  no  other,  it  might  safely  be 
presumed  that,  long  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ahams,  the 
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country  had  been  inhabited  by  a race  far  advanced  in  some  of  the 
arts  of  civilised  life.’  This  ancient  building  is  fast  going  to 
pieces,  though  not  altogether  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  the  Survey 
Report  for  1867-68  states: — ‘It  is  a great  pity  that  the  Assam 
Company  are  allowed  to  carry  away  the  bricks ; they  have  already 
pulled  down  the  gates,  a portion  of  the  palace,  and  the  wall  enclosing 
the  palace.’  When  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  from 
Garhgaon,  Rangpur,  already  described,  was  fixed  upon  as  :he 
capital,  and  continued  so  till  1784,  when  the  then  prince, 
Gaurinath,  abandoned  it  for  Jorhat;  but  even  here  the  Raja  was 
not  safe,  and  he  fled  to  Gauh^tf.  At  last,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  his  authority  by  British  assistance,  and  returned 
to  Jorhat  in  1793,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 

Jorhat,  the  headquarters  of  a Subdivision  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Disai  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  District, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  important  tea  gardens.  More  actual  business 
is  carried  on  here  than  in  any  other  town  or  village  of  the  District. 
In  1865,  the  bazdr  contained  160  shops,  of  which  28  belonged  to 
Marwarf  merchants,  who  import  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  salt, 
mustard,  oil,  tobacco,  molasses,  split-peas,  clarified  butter,  gold, 
corals,  brass  and  bell-metal  plates,  iron  pans,  steel  and  glass  beads, 
etc.,  from  Calcutta,  Sirajganj,  and  Goilpara ; in  return  they  export 
silk,  cotton,  mustard  seed,  and  a small  quantity  of  beeswax  and  ivory. 
A few  shops  are  kept  by  Muhammadans  of  the  District,  the  chief 
articles  sold  by  them  being  ‘ Europe  ’ goods  and  furniture ; the 
remaining  shops  are  all  petty  stalls,  in  which  grain,  oil,  onions,  etc., 
are  retailed.  According  to  the  Census  Report,  Jorhat  contains  282 
houses,  with  a population  consisting  of  764  males,  and  546  females; 
total,  1310. 

Golaghat,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Dhaneswarf  river,  in 
latitude  26°  29'  55"  and  longitude  93°  58'  35",  is  the  headquarters  of 
a Subdivision  of  the  same  name  recently  transferred  to  Sibsagar  from 
Nowgong,  and  is  also  a seat  of  trade.  The  Station  is  situated 
on  high  and  undulating  land,  and  being  completely  drained  by 
numerous  ravines  and  hollows,  it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  Assam.  According  to  the 
Census  Report,  Golaghat  contains  377  houses,  and  a population 
of  965  males,  and  650  females;  total,  1615.  Steamers  are  able 
to  proceed  up  the  Dhaneswari  as  far  as  Golaghit  from  May  to 
September,  and  small  boats  throughout  the  year.  Parties  of 
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Ndgas  visit  the  station  during  the  cold  season,  bringing  down  cotton 
and  vegetables,  which  they  barter  for  salt,  fish,  poultry,  cows,  goats, 
etc.  Salt  is  sold  in  exchange  for  twice  its  weight  in  cotton.  The 
exports  consist  of  cotton  and  paddy,  and  the  imports  of  piece-goods, 
copper,  and  bell-metal. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
District  are  described  as  a contented  and  happy  people,  having  but 
few  wants,  and  these  very  easily  supplied,  as  paddy  is  almost  the 
only  article  grown  for  food,  the  rest  being  obtainable  from  the 
jungles  and  streams.  They  still  live,  however,  in  the  same  primitive 
way  as  their  forefathers ; their  agricultural  implements  and  cattle, 
their  food  and  clothing,  being  all  exactly  as  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.  A marked  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  labour.  The  Commissioner, 
in  his  Annual  Administrative  Report  for  1872-73,  states: — ‘The 
offer  of  a rupee  to  carry  a load  for  an  ordinary  march  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  would  not  bring  forward  a single  volunteer.  . . . The 
continual  influx  of  money  for  tea-garden  expenditure,  and  the  amount 
of  it  which  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Assamese,  must  tell 
in  keeping  up  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people ; and  this  influx 
of  capital  is  steadily  increasing.  One  circumstance  amongst  others 
which  goes  to  show  the  abundance  of  money  amongst  the  ordinary 
class  of  people,  is  the  readiness  with  which  fines  imposed  by  the 
criminal  courts  are  paid.  It  is  altogether  the  exception  for  any  one 
to  go  to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  a fine.  Comparatively  large 
sums  of  money,  too,  are  always  forthcoming  for  marriage  expenses. 
If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  general  prosperity,  it  is  amongst  a 
few  families  of  the  better  class,  the  members  of  which  are,  or  at  all 
events  consider  themselves  to  be,  above  manual  labour.  They  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  their  holdings  cultivated  for  them, 
and  to  keep  up  the  social  position  they  formerly  enjoyed.’ 

Dress. — The  ordinary  dress  of  a well-to-do  shopkeeper  consists 
of  a pair  of  loose  drawers  ( pdijdmd ),  or  a waistcloth  hanging  down 
to  the  knees  ( dhuti ),  a cotton  coat  ( chapkan ),  a cotton  shawl  or 
sheet  ( chddar ),  a cap  or  turban,  and  a pair  of  shoes.  The  clothing 
of  an  ordinary  peasant  consists  of  a waistcloth  and  a cotton  shawl, 
with  sometimes  a cloth  carelessly  tied  round  the  head  like  a turban. 

Dwellings. — The  shopkeeping  class  generally  have  a somewhat 
substantial  building,  with  two  rooms  or  more,  under  a single  roof ; 
while  the  dwelling  of  a common  husbandman  usually  consists  of 
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two  or  three  small  detached  huts,  each  containing  from  two  to 
four  rooms,  and  constructed  of  wood,  bamboo,  grass,  and  reeds. 
These  huts  are  very  low,  damp,  ill-ventilated,  and  built  so  close 
to  one  another  as  to  render  them  almost  inaccessible  to  light 
and  air.  Each  hut  seldom  has  more  than  one  small  door,  just 
large  enough  to  admit  one  man  at  a time,  and  has  no  windows 
at  all.  The  houses  are  grouped  together  into  villages  without 
any  regard  to  arrangement  or  sanitary  considerations.  They  are 
generally  surrounded  with  clumps  of  bamboos,  plaintain,  betel  nut, 
and  sum  trees,  and,  viewed  from  a distance,  present  a very  picturesque 
aspect.  The  charm,  however,  disappears  on  closer  inspection ; 
jungle  is  found  growing  around  every  house,  and  stagnant  water  and 
filth  of  all  descriptions  abound  on  all  sides.  Small  quantities  of 
tobacco,  mustard,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villages,  each  family  raising  sufficient  to  supply  its 
own  household  wants. 

Food.— The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  of  Sibsagar  consists 
of  rice,  split-peas,  fish,  and  vegetables.  The  use  of  flesh  as  an 
article  of  food  is  very  rare.  An  Assamese  cultivator  generally 
takes  three  meals  a day ; one  fresh  cooked  early  in  the  morning, 
consisting  of  about  a pound  of  rice  mixed  with  split-peas  and 
vegetables.  The  second  meal,  which  he  takes  at  noon  if  he  is  out 
in  the  fields,  is  composed  of  uncooked  kamal  rice  (a  description  which 
softens  to  the  consistence  of  boiled  rice  after  two  hours  immersion 
in  cold  water),  eaten  with  molasses  and  plantains.  Should  he  be 
at  home,  he  eats  boiled  rice  with  fish  curry.  The  midday  meal  is 
always  eaten  cold.  About  evening  he  has  his  supper,  which  con- 
sists of  the  same  substances  that  formed  his  morning  meal,  but  fresh 
cooked.  Matikaldi  (Phaseolus  radiatus)  and  vmsuri  (Ervum  lens) 
are  the  varieties  of  pulse  chiefly  used  by  the  common  people.  Mug 
(Phaseolus  mungo),  but  (Cicer  arietinum),  andarhar  (Cytisus  cajan), 
are  only  eaten  by  the  wealthier  classes.  The  vegetables  used  by  all 
classes  consist  chiefly  of  leaves  and  tender  stems,  generically  called  sag. 
Other  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,  onions, 
etc.,  are  grown  to  a small  extent  in  the  towns,  but  only  for  sale  to 
the  European  residents  and  men  of  easy  circumstances.  Milk  is  very 
little  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  da  hi  (butter-milk)  is 
much  consumed  by  the  higher  classes.  The  lower  classes  seldom 
use  oil,  and  instead  of  salt  they  use  potash  procured  by  burning 
plantain  leaves.  Clarified  butter  and  sugar  are  only  consumed  by 
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the  comparatively  wealthy.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  the 
monthly  expenses  of  a middling-sized  household  to  be  as  follows 
for  a very  well-to-do  shopkeeper, — Food  : Rs.  25  or  £2,  10s.  od.  ; 
clothing,  Rs.  5 or  10s. ; priest  and  for  religious  purposes,  Rs.  2 or 
4s.;  miscellaneous  expenses,  Rs.  13  or  6s.  od.  : total,  Rs.  45 
or  jQ 4 , 10s.  od.  per  month.  For  a prosperous  husbandman, — 
Food,  Rs.  18.  8.  o or  £ 1,  17s.  od.  ; clothing,  Rs.  2 or  4s. ; religious 
purposes,  R.  1 or  2s. ; miscellaneous  expenses,  Rs.  3.  8.  o or  7s.  : 
total,  Rs.  25  or  j£ 2 , 10s.  od.  per  month.  These  estimates,  however, 
seem  to  be  excessive ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  price 
allowed  for  food  merely  represents  what  would  have  to  be  paid  if  it 
was  bought  in  the  market.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  both 
shopkeepers  and  cultivators  raise  nearly  everything  themselves  that 
they  require  for  domestic  consumption. 

Agriculture  is  reported  to  be  in  a very  backward  state  through- 
out Sibstigar.  Two  causes  are  assigned  for  this  by  the  Survey 
officer ; first,  the  scantiness  of  population ; and  secondly,  that  the 
rent  demanded  for  waste  land  approaches  too  closely  that  for  cul- 
tivated fields,  the  difference  being  only  4 annas  per  acre.  That 
gentleman  states  that  the  assessment  of  cultivated  land  is  at  a very 
low  rate,  and  might  easily  be  raised  considerably ; while  if  the  rate 
for  the  uncultivated  land  was  reduced  about  one-fifth,  it  might 
be  an  inducement  to  extend  cultivation.  The  land  is  fertile,  and 
the  people  better  able  to  pay  than  in  most  parts  of  India. 

Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of  the  District.  Four  varieties  of 
rice  are  grown,  viz.  (1)  dhu  or  dus,  (2)  bdo,  (3)  hi  hi,  and  (4) 
salt.  The  dhu  rice  is  sown  on  high  lands  during  the  month  of 
June  and  reaped  in  September,  without  irrigation.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  the  following  kinds  : — Aim,  gum,  phapari,  pijli,  nildji, 
and  dhubard.  Pharma  is  another  variety  of  dhu  or  dus  rice  sown 
on  high  land  in  May  and  reaped  in  September;  rain  is  required 
at  first  to  soften  the  ground,  but  it  afterwards  thrives  without  water. 
Bdo,  or  marsh  rice,  is  sown  about  April  and  reaped  in  November 
or  December  ; it  requires  deep  water,  but  should  be  planted  when 
the  water  is  low.  It  grows  in  proportion  to  the  rising  of  the  water, 
and  settles  down  as  its  recedes.  With  plenty  of  water  it  gives  a 
good  crop,  but  without  it,  it  dies.  The  more  frequently  the  water  rises 
and  falls,  the  better  for  the  crop.  The  names  of  the  different  kinds 
of  rice  belonging  to  this  class  are  given  in  a previous  page  of  this 
Statistical  Account,  under  the  heading  ‘ Marsh  Cultivation.’  Ldhi 
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rice  is  cultivated  on  low  lands  during  the  rainy  season,  and  grows 
well  in  water  up  to  two  feet  deep.  A greater  depth,  however,  is 
destructive  to  the  plant.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  following  kinds, 
of  which  the  six  first-named  produce  the  finest  quality  of  rice 
grown  in  the  District  : — (1)  Kharika  jaha,  (2)  mdniki  madhuri,  (3) 
giddpuri , (4)  bhdbli , (5 ) gobind-tulsi,  (6)  saru-jul , (7)  jengani , (8)  silgnri, 
(9)  jdhingd,  (10)  mathangd , (n)  mdlbhog,  (12)  ddlkachu,  (13)  karsali, 
(14)  bar  mathangd,  (15)  paru  jdhingd,  (16)  ch&khru,  (17)  pakhi 
chakhru,  (18)  chardibuli,  (19)  bard,  (20)  bagitara,  (21)  nekera,  (22) 
bat  kdpdhi,  (23)  dhdn  khau,  (24)  chakoa,  (25)  bokd  jdhingd,  (26)  kold 
Amz,  (27)  katari  dabud,  (28) phatd  hatha  bard,  (29)  kanga  bard,  (30) 
bar  sohag  mani,  and  (31)  so/idg  mani.  Salt  rice  is  sown  in 
June  and  reaped  in  December  on  the  same  description  of  land  as 
the  foregoing;  it  requires  plenty  of  water,  but  is  drowned  by  an 
excessive  flood.  The  principal  subdivisions  of  this  variety  of  rice 
are  as  follow  : — (1)  Bar  salt,  (2)  saru  salt,  (3)  an  hi  sail,  (4)  kapau 
sali,  (5)  rangd  sail,  (6)  malchur,  (7)  ha  la  sail,  (8)  sdgar  sail,  (9) 
kdl  dharm,  (10)  barjuls,  (11)  gendhali  sail,  and  (12)  mdguri. 

The  other  Cereal  Crops  grown  in  the  District  are  Indian 
corn  (gam-dhdn),  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in  May;  and  kani-dhdn, 
a small  grain  sown  in  January  and  reaped  in  April.  The  pulse  crops 
are  as  follow  : — Mdti-kaldi  (Phaseolus  radiatus),  sown  in  September 
and  cut  in  November;  Mug  (Phaseolus  mungo),  khesdri  (Lathyrus 
sativus),  miri  or  ahrar  (Cytisus  cajan),  are  continuous  crops ; 
Lesera-maha  and  urahi-mdha,  varieties  of  beans,  are  sown  in  Sep- 
tember and  reaped  in  December  ; sarisha  or  mustard  is  sown  in 
October  and  reaped  in  March.  The  fibre  crops  are  jute  ( mardpat ), 
sown  in  April  and  reaped  in  September ; Rhea  grass,  sown  in  October 
and  reaped  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  year;  and  kapas 
or  cotton,  sown  in  February  and  reaped  in  November.  The  miscel- 
laneous crops  consist  of  sugar-cane  ( kuhidr ),  planted  in  April  and 
reaped  in  January ; indigo  (rum  or  nil),  grown  by  the  Mfkfrs  as  a 
continuous  crop  at  any  season,  and  cut  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fit ; 
asu  hat,  a root  got  from  the  jungles  and  planted,  makes  a good 
dye.  Pan  shrubs,  betel-nut  palms,  and  plantains  are  cultivated 
all  the  year  round.  Tea  cultivation  will  be  treated  of  in  a subse- 
quent section,  under  the  heading  ‘ Imported  Capital.’  Poppy 
cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  till  prohibited 
by  Government  in  i860.  In  1852-53,  about  1550  acres  were  under 
poppy. 
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Various  Stages  of  Rice  Cultivation. — Rice  in  the  husk  is 
called  dhan.  When  put  by  to  be  used  as  seed,  it  is  placed 
in  baskets  with  thatched  sides,  called  toms , closely  tied  up  and 
carefully  stored  away.  Before  sowing,  the  seed  is  steeped  in  water 
for  three  days  to  soften  it,  after  which  it  is  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
surface  of  well  worked-up  mud,  which  forms  the  nursery.  The  plant 
when  it  sprouts  is  called  katiyd.  After  it  has  been  in  the  nursery 
about  a month,  the  transplanting  takes  place.  The  young  shoots 
are  drawn  out  by  the  women,  and  the  particles  of  dry  earth  knocked 
off,  as  by  this  time  the  nursery  bed  has  become  a hard  cake.  The 
plant  is  then  termed  rod,  and  is  planted  out  into  the  field  where  it 
is  to  grow,  after  the  soil  has  been  ploughed  four  times.  For  the 
varieties  of  rice  which  do  not  require  transplanting,  the  land,  pre- 
vious to  sowing,  must  be  either  moistened  by  a fall  of  rain,  or  have 
been  inundated  and  the  water  afterwards  either  baled  out  or  drained 
off.  The  land  is  then  ploughed,  and  the  seed  is  thrown  on  the 
surface.  Water  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  on  the  plant  until  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  nine  inches  or  so,  by  which  time  any 
inundation  or  great  rainfall  can  do  no  harm.  To  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  water  before  the  plant  has  grown  to  a proper 
height,  the  land  is  embanked  in  the  case  of  bdo  rice  ; the  other 
varieties  being  sown  on  high  land,  the  water  drains  itself  away. 

The  Various  Preparations  made  from  Rice  are  as  follow  : — 
(1)  Chird,  paddy  steeped  in  warm  water  and  allowed  to  stand  all 
night,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  grain  parched  and 
powdered.  (2)  Handah , a coarse  flour  made  from  parched  rice. 
(3)  Khai , parched  rice.  (4)  Pithagun,  rice  immersed  in  water  till 
it  softens,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  powdered  into  flour  and 
used  for  making  cakes.  (5)  Kamal  chaul , a preparation  made 
from  uncooked  rice.  (6)  Ldopdnt,  a liquid  preparation  made  from 
rice. 

Area  : Out-turn  of  Crops,  etc. — The  recently  concluded 
Revenue  Survey  of  the  District  returned  the  total  area  of  Sibsagar 
at  1,827,995  acres,  or  2855  square  miles.  Of  this  total  there  were, 
in  1875-76,  308,480  acres  or  482  square  miles  in  actual  cultivation  ; 
1,395,840  acres  or  2181  square  miles  were  returned  as  cultivable, 
but  not  actually  under  cultivation  ; and  122,730  acres  or  192  square 
miles  as  uncultivable  and  waste.  In  1871  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
returned  the  cultivated  area  at  259,200  acres,  and  estimated  the 
comparative  acreage  under  the  principal  crops  to  be  as  follows  : — 
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Rice,  192,559  acres;  pulses,  3468  acres;  mustard,  3528  acres  ; tea, 
12,814  acres;  sum  trees  for  rearing  silkworms,  15,328  acres;  sugar, 
2283  acres.  In  1875-76  the  estimated  area  under  the  different 
crops  was  returned  as  under: — Rice,  210,140  acres;  other  food- 
grains,  10,648  acres;  oil-seeds,  6948  acres;  sugar-cane,  4218  acres; 
fibres,  15  acres;  tobacco,  298  acres;  tea,  19,585  acres;  vegetables, 
11,826  acres;  other  crops,  12,881  acres.  This  is  merely  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  however,  and  gives  a total  of  only  276,559  acres,  or 
31,921  acres  less  than  the  gross  cultivated  area  returned  above.  A 
fair  average  yield  from  rice  land  is  stated  to  be  about  1 5 maunds  per 
bigha,  or  33  hundredweights  of  paddy  per  acre ; the  actual  out-turn, 
however,  fluctuates  between  10  and  20  maunds  per  bigha,  or  from 
22  to  44  hundredweights  per  acre.  Taking  the  average  value  of 
unhusked  paddy  to  be  R.  1 per  maund,  or  2s.  8|d.  a hundredweight, 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  estimates  the  value  of  a good  average 
crop  to  amount  to  about  Rs.  15  a bigha,  or  £4,  10s.  od.  an  acre. 
Only  one  crop  of  rice  is  taken  from  the  same  field  each  season ; but 
a second  or  winter  crop  of  pulses  or  oil-seeds  is  usually  grown  on 
pharingati  land,  after  the  reaping  of  the  dus  or  autumn  rice. 

Rates  of  Rent. — The  rates  of  rent  for  rice  land  as  fixed  by 
Government  are  very  light,  and  do  not  fluctuate  according  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  any  increased  demand  in  special  localities. 
The  first  Land  Settlement  of  the  District  was  commenced  in 
1839-40,  when  rupit  or  moist  land  for  sail  and  lahi  rice  crops 
was  assessed  at  about  4 annas  a biglui,  or  is.  6d.  an  acre,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  land  at  about  2 annas  a bigha,  or  9d.  an  acre.  In 
1844-45  Ae  rates  of  rupit  land  were  raised  to  5 annas  per  bigha, 
or  is.  io^d.  per  acre,  and  other  lands  to  about  3J  annas  per  bigha, 
or  is.  3fd.  an  acre.  At  present  the  rates  are  as  follow : — Bastii, 
or  homestead  land,  for  the  cultivator’s  house  and  garden,  R.  1 per 
bigha,  or  6s.  an  acre;  rupit,  or  moist  rice  land,  10  annas  a bigha, 
or  3s.  9d.  an  acre ; and  pharingati,  or  high  land,  on  which  the  other 
crops  of  the  District  are  generally  grown,  8 annas  per  bigha,  or  3s. 
an  acre.  For  some  time  after  the  British  annexation  of  Assam,  the 
principal  revenue,  as  had  been  the  case  under  native  rule,  was 
raised  by  a capitation  tax.  A tax  of  Rs.  2 or  4s.  on  each  plough, 
and  R.  1 or  2 s.  for  each  hoe,  was  levied ; also  a tax  for  the  right 
of  fishing,  and  duties  were  levied  at  the  markets.  These  were  all 
abolished  in  1841-42  ; in  place  of  the  fishing  tax,  the  system  of  farm- 
ing out  the  fisheries  by  auction  was  introduced.  A poll  tax  on  the 
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Mins  of  a rupee  or  2s.  a head  was  retained  till  1843-44,  when  it 
was  abolished,  and  the  land  tax  extended  to  them  also. 

Position  of  the  Cultivators. — A farm  of  over  36  bighds  or  12 
acres  in  extent,  held  by  a single  cultivator,  would  be  considered  an 
exceptionally  large,  and  one  of  6 bighds  or  two  acres  an  unusually 
small  one.  A farm  of  about  15  bighds  or  5 acres  would  be  a 
comfortable  holding  for  a peasant,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  its 
out-turn  would  certainly  make  its  owner  as  well  off  as  he  could  be 
on  a monthly  wage  of  Rs.  8 or  16s.  A single  pair  of  bullocks  is 
able  to  plough  about  1 2 bighds  or  4 acres  of  sail  rice  land ; and  a 
man  with  a little  farm  of  five  acres  would  thus  have  an  acre  available 
for  other  crops,  and  for  his  garden  ground.  Although  the  cultivating 
classes  are  generally  well  off,  they  often  get  into  debt,  especially  for 
marriage  expenses.  The  land  tenure  of  the  District  is  that  common 
to  the  whole  Province  of  Assam,  the  Government  being  the  direct 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  different  classes  of  tenures  are  described 
in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Kdmrup  {ante,  pp.  49-53). 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  the  District  are  oxen  and  buffaloes, 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  ; and  goats  and  pigs,  reared  for  food 
or  as  articles  of  trade.  A pair  of  bullocks  is  worth  about  Rs.  28  or 
jQ 2 , 1 6s.  od.;  a buffalo,  Rs.  40  or  jQ 4 ; a goat,  Rs.  3 or  6s.;  a kid 
from  Rs.  1.  8.  o to  Rs.  2,  or  3s.  to  4s.;  a cow,  Rs.  16  or  jQi,  12s.  od.; 
a full-grown  pig,  Rs.  6 or  12s.  The  necessary  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  cultivating  what  is  technically  known  as  ‘ a plough  ’ of 
land,  together  with  a pair  of  oxen,  represent  a capital  of  about 
Rs.  30  or  £3. 

Wages  for  ordinary  unskilled  labour  have  doubled  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  while  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  has  risen  in  a still 
greater  ratio.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  formerly  an 
ordinary  labourer  received  2 annas  or  3d.  per  day ; carpenters,  Rs. 
5.  8.  o or  ns.  a month;  bricklayers,  Rs.  8 or  16s.  a month  ; and 
blacksmiths,  Rs.  10  or  ^1  per  month.  As  to  the  rates  at  present,  I 
quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  Commissioner’s  Annual  Report 
for  1872-73.  For  the  Sibsdgar  Subdivision  it  is  stated: — ‘With 
regard  to  labour,  it  appears  to  be  getting  scarcer  than  ever;  and  this 
must  be  the  case  while  new  tea  gardens  are  being  made,  and  old 
ones  reclaimed.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
labour  to  repair  the  roads ; and  if  in  any  year  the  amount  allotted 
from  the  District  road  fund  to  the  several  roads  is  not  spent,  it  is 
simply  owing  to  want  of  labour.  Four  annas  (6d.)  is  the  rate 
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ordinarily  paid  per  diem.  On  the  tea  estates,  an  Assamese  labourer 
gets  Rs.  5 (10s.)  per  month,  but  he  is  able  to  earn  more  by  extra 
task-work,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Cachari 
and  Bengali  labourers.  The  pay  of  domestic  servants,  too,  is  very 
high  ; servants  who  would  only  obtain  Rs.  5 or  Rs.  6 per  month  in 
Bengal,  get  double  here.’  With  regard  to  the  Jorh&t  Subdivision, 
the  following  remarks  are  made  : — ‘ If  the  people  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  their  harvest  this  year  (1872-73)  as  in  the  preceding  three 
seasons,  so  far  as  the  labour  market  can  be  taken  as  a test,  they 
have  not  felt  the  effects  of  impoverishment ; for  it  is  now  more  difficult 
to  procure  labour  than  ever.  In  several  instances,  tea  planters  have 
complained  of  its  great  scarcity,  and  also  dearness  ; saying  that  they 
find  it  impossible  now  to  get  people  to  work  for  less  than  4 dnnas 
a day.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  coolies  can  be  procured  for 
the  road  work  of  the  District,  and  Station  improvements  are  almost 
at  a standstill.  Everywhere  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply ; 
and  as  the  cultivation  of  old  tea  gardens  is  being  extended,  and  new 
ones  opened,  this  state  of  affairs  is  sure  to  continue.  Labour  is  the 
great  want  of  the  Subdivision.  Assamese  labourers  who  have  given 
agreements  on  getting  an  advance,  generally  receive  Rs.  5 (10s.) 
per  month.  Cachari  labourers  generally  take  work  at  Rs.  6 per 
mensem ; but,  as  a rule,  earn  more  by  task-work,  often  doubling 
the  amount  agreed  on  as  one  day’s  work,  and  so  earning  double 
pay.  Bengalis  usually  receive  Rs.  5 per  mensem  for  men,  and  Rs.  4 
for  women,  but  can  earn  more  by  task-work  also;  those  entering 
into  new  agreements  receive  a bonus,  which  adds  about  a rupee 
per  mensem  to  their  earnings.  Skilled  labour  is  both  scarce  and 
costly,  what  there  is  requiring  to  be  imported  from  Bengal  or 
Hindustan.  A second-rate  blacksmith  or  carpenter  receives  from 
Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40,  or  £$  to  ,£4  a month,  and  a common  bricklayer 
Rs.  16  (jQi,  12s.  od.).’ 

Prices  of  food  and  produce  have  also  risen  with  the  rates  of 
wages,  although  I am  unable  to  give  figures  for  early  years. 
The  following  were  the  rates  prevalent  in  1872-73,  but  prices 
in  that  year  were  slightly  higher  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season.  Ordinary  country 
rice  sold  for  Rs.  2 per  maund,  or  5 s.  5^d.  per  hundred- 
weight; kaldi,  Rs.  2.  8.  o a maund , or  6s.  rod.  a hundred- 
weight ; mug,  Rs.  4.  8.  o a maund,  or  1 2s.  3d.  per  hundredweight  ; 
oil,  Rs.  20  per  maund,  or  ^2,  14s.  8d.  per  hundredweight ; salt, 
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Rs.  6 per  maund,  or  16s.  46.  a hundredweight.  In  1875-76, 
common  rice  sold  at  Rs.  2.  8.  o per  maund,  or  6s.  iod.  per 
hundredweight;  wheat,  Rs.  5 per  maund,  or  13s.  8d.  a hundred- 
weight; gram,  Rs.  5 per  maund,  or  13s.  8d.  a hundredweight. 

Landless  Labouring  Classes. — There  appears  to  be  no  tendency 
towards  the  growth  of  a separate  class  of  day-labourers  in  the  Dis- 
trict, neither  renting  nor  possessing  land  of  their  own.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  class 
who  used  formerly  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  others  is  decreasing 
in  numbers,  and  the  want  of  labour  is  seriously  felt.  Men  who 
cultivate  the  fields  of  others  are  termed  bandas,  and  generally 
receive  in  exchange  for  their  labour  merely  their  food  and  clothing, 
with  a small  allowance  of  money.  The  Assamese  form  a compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  tea  gardens,  coolies 
being  imported  from  Bengal  for  this  purpose.  Those  natives  of  the 
District  who  do  seek  employment  on  the  tea  plantations  generally 
have  small  farms  of  their  own,  on  which  they  cultivate  sufficient  for 
their  own  household  wants.  The  Cdcharis  furnish  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  labour  on  the  tea  gardens.  Women  and  children 
are  not  largely  employed  in  the  fields  except  at  the  sowing  and 
harvesting  seasons. 

Weights. — There  are  no  regular  weights  in  use  in  the  District, 
nearly  everything  being  sold  by  measurement,  generally  according 
to  the  following  standard: — 10  kdthd  — 1 don;  3 don  = 1 purd. 
The  purd  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  but  the 
actual  quantity  varies.  In  the  case  of  paddy,  twenty-two  pounds 
weight  make  up  a purd. 

Spare  Land. — There  is  a very  large  quantity  of  spare  land  in 
Sibsagar,  and  the  present  tenures  are  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the 
cultivator.  Waste  lands  for  the  extension  of  tea  cultivation  have 
been  granted  at  very  favourable  rates.  Those  granted  to  the  Assam 
Company  were  given  rent-free  for  twenty  years  ; after  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  a rent  is  payable  of  is.  2d.  per  acre  for  three  years  ; 
and  thereafter  2s.  3d.  per  acre  for  a further  period  of  twenty-two 
years.  All  the  ordinary  arable  lands  in  the  District  are  held  by  the 
cultivators  on  a lease  direct  from  Government. 

Manure  for  rice  cultivation  is  not  much  used  in  Sibsagar. 
Irrigation  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  those  whose  fields  are 
situated  near  natural  watercourses.  It  is  not  customary  to  allow 
land  to  remain  fallow. 
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Natural  Calamities. — The  District  of  Sibsdgar  is  subject  to 
flood,  to  occasional  drought,  and  also,  but  very  seldom,  to  blight. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  only  remedial  measure  adopted  is  to  drain  all 
the  water  from  the  land,  and  to  keep  it  off  for  a few  days,  when 
the  insect  abandons  the  blighted  paddy.  The  low-lying  parts  of  the 
District  are  very  subject  to  floods,  owing  to  the  imperfect  embank- 
ments. As  already  mentioned,  almost  every  village  bordering  on  the 
Brahmaputra  is  submerged  during  the  rains.  The  floods  are  mainly 
caused  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  and  not  by  excessive  local  rainfall. 
Of  late  years,  the  principal  inundations  occurred  in  1862,  1867,  and 
1870.  The  District  is  occasionally  subject  to  drought,  but  not 
generally  to  any  great  extent  during  the  months  of  rice  cultivation. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seasons  of  1870  and  1872  drought  occurred, 
but  this  only  delayed  the  period  of  sowing.  The  Deputy-Com- 
missioner is  not  aware  of  any  occasion  on  which  floods  or  droughts 
have  resulted  in  any  general  destruction  of  the  crops.  Droughts 
generally  occur  from  local  deficiency  of  rainfall,  and  not  from  the 
failure  of  the  rivers  to  bring  down  their  usual  supply  of  water. 
The  people  mention  the  year  1857  as  one  of  unusual  scarcity  owing 
to  drought ; and  they  say  that  paddy  was  then  dearer  than  they  can 
ever  remember  it,  the  highest  price  being  7s.  6d.  a hundredweight. 
They  also  speak  of  1852  and  1867  as  years  of  unusual  scarcity,  but 
agree  in  saying  that  they  know  of  no  deaths  having  been  caused  by 
hunger.  The  maximum  price  of  rice  during  the  Orissa  famine  of  1 866 
was  8 sers  per  rupee,  or  14s.  a hundredweight,  and  of  paddy  16  sers 
per  rupee,  or  7s.  a hundredweight.  This  was  in  October  1866,  but  in 
the  following  month  prices  fell,  and  rice  sold  at  10  sers  for  the 
rupee,  or  ns.  2d.  a hundredweight.  The  crop  on  which  the  people 
mainly  depend  is  the  sail  rice,  which  is  reaped  in  December.  Either 
drought  or  flood  might  tend  to  produce  a famine,  but  the  latter 
calamity  is  the  one  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against  in  Sibsagar. 

Roads. — The  principal  lines  of  road  in  Sibsagar  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  Trunk  Road,  called  the  Seoni  Ali,  runs  a course  of  about 
133  miles  through  the  entire  length  of  the  District.  This  road 
crosses  several  streams  spanned  by  rough  bridges  of  bamboo  and 
wood,  but  some  brick  bridges  have  recently  been  constructed.  (2) 
The  Dhodar  Ali  (road)  also  runs  through  the  whole  District — a course 
of  about  1 15  miles,  of  which  about  35  miles,  from  Kimdrgaon  to 
Titabar,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the 
rest  being  maintained  out  of  local  funds,  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  District  officers.  This  is  stated  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Survey  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  roads  in  Sibsagar,  and 
one  which  should  be  kept  in  thorough  repair.  (3)  The  Garh  Ah', 
from  Jorhat  for  about  14  miles  to  Kamdrgaon,  where  it  meets  the 
Dhodar  Ali.  (4)  The  Nawd  Ali,  about  13  miles  from  Titdbar  to 
Jorhat.  The  above  are  all  imperial  lines  of  road,  maintained 
by  the  Public  Works  Department  out  of  a provincial  grant.  The 
District  roads  under  local  management  are  the  following  : — (1)  The 
continuation  of  the  Dhodar  Ali  from  Titdbar  to  Sapkati,  a distance 
of  about  80  miles,  maintained  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  ^300. 
(2)  The  Bar  Ali,  from  Nazira  to  Diku-mukh,  about  22  miles,  annual 
cost  ,£100.  This  road  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  run  along  the 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  from  Diku-mukh  to  the  temples  of  Deogaon 
in  the  east  of  the  District.  The  earthwork  is  now  cut  away  by  the 
river  shortly  after  it  passes  Diku-mukh  ; it  afterwards  becomes  again 
traceable  for  a short  distance  as  far  as  a place  called  Malo  Pathar, 
where  all  further  sign  of  it  is  lost.  {3)  Commissioner  Ali,  from 
Jorhat  to  Kokild-mukh  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  12  miles;  average 
annual  cost,  £50.  (4)  Akar  Ali,  from  Golaghat  to  Negheriting, 

about  20  miles;  average  annual  cost, ^80. 

The  roads  in  Sibsdgar  are  generally  raised  by  means  of  embank- 
ments to  the  height  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet ; but  owing  to  the 
numerous  small  streams  which  intersect  the  country,  and  the  frail 
bamboo  bridges  which  last  only  for  a short  time,  most  of  the  roads 
are  rendered  impassable  during  the  rains.  The  general  mode  of 
transit  when  the  country  is  dry,  is  by  elephants  or  coolies ; no 
bullock  carts  are  used  by  the  people  of  the  District,  but  wheeled 
conveyances  have  lately  been  introduced  by  some  of  the  planters, 
and  found  to  answer  remarkably  well.  The  only  drawback  to  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  cart  or  waggon  is  the  want  of  good 
bridges  on  the  main  road,  and  the  few  small  branch  roads.  No 
large  markets  have  lately  sprung  up  on  any  of  the  principal  lines 
of  traffic.  The  total  length  of  roads  in  Sibsigar  District  in  1872-73 
was  returned  at  404  miles,  viz.  305  of  important,  and  99  of  minor 
roads.  There  are  no  canals  or  railways  in  the  District. 

Minerals. — There  are  no  mines  worked  within  Sibsdgar.  Coal 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Nagd  Hills,  beyond  the  boundary  ; and 
the  Assam  Company  obtain  a small  supply  annually  from  the  seam, 
but  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  so  great  that  no  one  has  yet 
been  induced  to  invest  capital  upon  working  it.  Further  details 
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about  the  several  seams  of  coal  in  the  District  have  been  given  in 
an  earlier  section  (ante,  p.  231).  Iron,  salt,  and  petroleum  are  also 
known  to  exist.  There  are  no  quarries  in  Sibsagar.  A very  little 
gold-washing  is  carried  on,  but  there  is  no  trade  in  precious  stones. 

The  Local  Manufactures  are  insignificant,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  a coarse  description  of  pottery,  the  making  of  cooking  and  other 
domestic  utensils  from  brass  and  bell-metal,  and  the  weaving  of 
silk  and  cotton  cloth  for  home  use.  The  special  industry  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  the  manufacture  of  silk  cloth  from  various  kinds  of  silk  in- 
digenous to  Assam,  known  as  mugd,  mujdnkuri,  and  erid  silk,  made 
from  the  produce  of  three  different  kinds  of  worms, — the  pdt  palu , 
mugd  palu , and  erid  palu.  Of  the  pdt  palu  worm  there  are  two 
varieties, — bar  palu  and  chhota  palu;  the  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  the  latter  worm  arrives  at  maturity  in  a shorter  space 
of  time  than  the  former,  and  produces  a white  kind  of  silk,  while  that 
spun  by  the  former  worm  is  of  a yellow  colour.  The  treatment  of 
this  description  of  silkworm  is  as  follows : — The  moths  are  tied  on 
sticks,  which  are  hung  from  the  beams  of  the  house ; the  eggs,  when 
laid,  are  tied  up  in  a cloth,  and  when  hatched,  the  young  worms  are 
placed  on  round  trays  and  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.  This  variety 
of  silkworm  is  never  put  out  on  trees  to  feed,  and  the  silk  produced 
is  of  a much  finer  texture  than  that  of  the  other  kinds.  The 
time  for  the  worms  arriving  at  maturity  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  The  moths  of  the  mugd  worm  are  fastened  to 
bundles  of  grass  about  a finger  in  thickness,  which  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  bundle 
of  grass  is  placed  on  a sum  tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the 
worms  feed.  When  the  tree  is  denuded  of  leaves,  the  worms 
descend  and  are  removed  to  another  tree.  When  they  arrive  at 
maturity  the  worms  are  removed  to  branches  of  dry  leaves  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house,  on  which  the  cocoons  are  formed. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  silk  produced  by  this  worm,  the  mugd 
and  mujdnkuri;  the  difference  in  the  quality  depending  upon  the 
description  of  tree  on  which  the  worms  are  fed.  The  mugd  silk  is 
produced  from  the  worms  that  feed  on  the  sum  tree,  and  the 
mujdnkuri  from  those  fed  upon  the  adakuri  tree.  The  latter  is  a 
whiter  and  better  description  of  silk  than  the  former.  The  erid 
worm  is  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pdt  palu , but  is  fed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  or  the  kesdri  tree.  The  silk 
produced  by  this  worm  is  of  a very  coarse  kind.  The  excellent 
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quality  of  some  of  the  silk  grown  in  the  District  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  certain  varieties  of  thread  sell  for  as  much  as  thirty-six 
shillings  a pound.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  silk  cloth  thus 
manufactured.  The  rayats  assert  that  this  is  owing  to  a succession 
of  bad  seasons  ; but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  believes  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  the  influx  of  money  into  the  District  is  the  cause. 
He  writes:  ‘The  rayat  has  the  money  to  purchase  piece-goods, — 
why  should  he  take  the  trouble  of  raising  silkworms,  and  his  wife 
the  trouble  of  weaving  the  cloth  ? ’ The  better  class  of  Assamese, 
however,  still  continue  the  manufacture. 

The  social  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  peasantry ; and  indeed  most  of  them  combine 
agriculture  with  their  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  workers  in  brass, 
who  form  a distinct  and  separate  community,  and  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  trade  for  their  livelihood.  Braziers  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  per  pound  of  metal  worked  up,  and  the  workers 
in  bell-metal  at  one  shilling  per  pound.  There  is  no  well-marked 
distinction  between  capital  and  labour  in  Sibsdgar,  manufactures 
being  mostly  carried  on  by  people  on  their  own  account  and  in  their 
own  houses.  The  only  class  of  native  capitalists  in  the  District  are 
the  Mdrwdrf  traders,  who  make  advances  to  the  workmen.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  system  of  advances  in  vogue  in  the  District. 
The  Mdrwdris  have  most  of  the  metal  workers  under  advances  ; they 
give  the  manufacturers  the  metal,  the  price  of  which  is  debited 
against  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  finished  utensils  they  sell  to  the 
trader  who  has  furnished  the  advance.  Advances  are  sometimes 
made  for  silk  cultivation,  but  very  seldom.  There  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  cases  of  manufactures  having  died  out,  or  any  legends 
of  ancient  processes  that  are  no  longer  made  use  of.  There  is  no 
class  of  manufacturers  hereditarily  attached  to  their  calling  in  a 
manner  which  in  any  way  affects  their  personal  freedom. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  Assamese  of  Sibsagar  are  not  a 
trading  people,  and  nearly  every  one  raises  enough  on  his  own  hold- 
ing to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  own  family ; if  he  falls  short  of 
anything,  he  generally  borrows  from  his  neighbours.  Salt  is  almost  the 
only  article  for  which  he  has  to  go  to  market.  With  the  exception 
of Jorhdt  town,  there  is  no  place  approaching  to  a seat  of  commerce, 
although  Goldghdt  and  Sibsdgar  are  trading  towns  to  some  extent. 
The  grain  crop  raised  in  the  District  is  only  sufficient  for  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  people  themselves,  and  is  not  exported.  The 
Marwdri  merchants  have  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  District  in  their 
hands.  There  are  no  fairs  or  markets  in  Sibsagar,  similar  to  those 
held  in  Lower  Assam.  The  principal  imports  are  salt,  oil,  brass 
utensils,  opium,  etc.;  and  the  exports,  tea,  silk,  mustard  seed,  cotton, 
etc.  The  Deputy-Commissioner,  judging  from  the  amount  of  money 
expended,  is  of  opinion  that  a considerable  accumulation  of  coin  is 
going  on  in  Sibsagar,  and  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of 
the  District. 

Capital  and  Interest. — Such  accumulations  of  money  are 
generally  hoarded.  A few  years  ago  a large  number  of  the  well-to- 
do  natives  lost  a great  deal  of  money  in  tea  speculations,  and  since 
then  have  evinced  much  disinclination  to  such  enterprises.  In  all 
small  loan  transactions,  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  one  dmid  in 
the  rupee  per  mensem,  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  large  transactions,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  system  of  making  petty 
advances  to  cultivators  is  not  usual  in  the  District,  as  the  peasantry 
are  able  to  get  on  without  them.  When  a man  wants  to  obtain  a 
little  ready  money,  he  generally  goes  to  a tea  garden  for  work.  In 
the  few  cases  where  money  is  advanced  on  a lien  upon  the  crop, 
the  general  stipulation  is  that  the  lender  takes  half  the  out-turn. 
Such  a thing  as  buying  a landed  estate,  except  it  be  a tea  garden, 
is  unknown.  Land  is  generally  sold  in  small  lots,  and  fetches  from 
twelve  shillings  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and 
situation.  The  Marwdri  merchants  are  the  only  people  who  can  in 
any  way  be  termed  bankers  ; there  is  no  banking  establishment  in 
the  District. 

Imported  Capital. — Tea  Cultivation  is  the  only  industry 
carried  on  by  means  of  European  capital.  In  this  respect,  Sibsagar 
takes  the  first  rank  among  the  Districts  of  the  Assam  Valley, 
being  second  only  to  Cachar  among  all  the  tea -growing  Districts 
of  India.  A brief  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  industry 
may  be  fitly  given  here.  The  first  discovery  of  tea  in  Assam  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  who  commanded  a division 
of  gunboats  in  Upper  Assam  during  the  first  Burmese  war,  and  who 
appears  to  have  brought  down  with  him  some  shrubs  and  seeds  of 
the  indigenous  plant  in  1826.  In  1834  a committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  cul- 
tivation of  tea  in  India,  and  in  the  following  year  an  experimental 
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Government  plantation  was  tried  in  Lakhimpur.  The  experiment 
failed,  however;  and  the  plants  were  removed  to  Jaipur,  where  a 
garden  was  established,  which  was  sold  to  the  Assam  Company  in 
1840.  This  company,  which  was  formed  about  1839,  was  the  first, 
and  is  still  very  much  the  largest  tea  grower  in  India.  Its  pro- 
perties are  mostly  situated  within  Sibsagar  District.  It  was  not, 
however,  very  prosperous  during  its  early  years,  and  in  1846-47  the 
shares  are  said  to  have  been  almost  unsaleable.  Its  prospects 
began  to  improve  about  1852,  in  which  year  it  had  fifteen  gardens 
in  Sibsagar,  with  a cultivation  varying  from  1 5 to  400  acres  in  each ; 
the  aggregate  cultivated  area  amounting  to  2500  acres,  of  which 
1000  acres  consisted  of  plants  under  four  years  old.  The  out-turn 
of  manufactured  tea  from  these  gardens  in  1852  was  267,000  lbs.,  of 
an  estimated  value  of  ^23,362.  In  that  year  there  were  only  three 
other  plantations  in  the  District, — two  belonging  to  a wealthy  native, 
and  the  third  to  a European  gentleman.  It  may  be  said  generally, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  present  tea  industry  were  laid  between 
1856  and  1859,  in  which  latter  year  the  Assam  Company  was  re- 
ported officially  to  have  a cultivated  area  of  3967  acres,  with  an 
estimated  out-turn  of  over  760,000  lbs.  of  tea.  During  the  next 
three  years  tea-planting  made  rapid  progress ; but  in  1863  a tide  of 
reckless  speculation  and  careless  management  set  in,  which  in  1866 
resulted  in  a crisis  which  for  a time  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  new  industry.  During  1867  and  1868  the  depression  of  tea 
property  continued;  but  about  1869  matters  began  to  mend,  and 
since  then  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase.  The  Annual  Tea  Report  for  1869  showed  that 
there  were  then  no  gardens  in  the  District,  managed  by  53  European 
assistants  and  233  native  assistants;  and  employing  13,399  imported, 
and  790  local  labourers.  The  table  on  pp.  264,  265,  exhibiting  the 
statistics  of  each  of  the  different  gardens  in  1872,  is  quoted  from  a 
pamphlet  of  official  Papers  regarding  the  Tea  Industry  in  Bengal, 
published  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  in  1873. 

By  the  end  of  1874,  the  total  area  under  tea  cultivation  in  Sib- 
sdgar  District  (including  1854  acres  brought  under  cultivation  in 
the  course  of  that  year)  was  22,573  acres;  the  total  out-turn  was 
4,528,329  lbs.  The  total  area  taken  up  in  Sibsdgar  under  the 
Assam  Waste  Land  Rules,  for  tea  cultivation,  of  which,  however, 
only  a small  proportion  is  yet  under  plant,  amounted  at  the  end 
of  1874  to  108,050  acres. 


Tea  Statistics  of  Sibsagar  District  for  the  Year  1872. 
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Tea  Statistics  of  Sibsagar  District  for  the  Year  1872 — continued. 
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Institutions,  Printing  Presses,  etc.  — Numerous  religious 
institutions,  known  as  sastras,  are  established  in  the  District,  each 
presided  over  by  a Gosain,  or  religious  preceptor,  all  of  which 
partake  largely  of  the  monastic  element.  The  residents  in  these 
sastras  are  called  bhakats,  and  are  under  the  obligation  of  celibacy  ; 
those  found  violating  their  vows  are  expelled  from  the  brotherhood. 
A list  of  the  principal  of  these  sastras  has  been  given  on  a previous 
page.  A newspaper  in  the  Assamese  language  is  published  monthly 
at  Sibsagar  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Press ; it  is  called  the 
Arunodaya,  and  its  publication  was  commenced  in  1846.  This 
paper  notices  important  local  and  foreign  events,  as  well  as 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  facts  of  history,  geography,  chemistry, 
science,  etc. ; the  special  object  of  its  missionary  publishers  being 
to  promote  the  extension  of  education  among  the  people.  The 
paper  has  a circulation  of  about  440  copies.  Two  printing  presses 
are  employed  by  the  Mission.  A second  newspaper  in  the 
Assamese  language,  known  as  the  Dhama  Frakds,  was  started  in 
1870  in  connection  with  the  Aonihati  sastra. 

Administrative.— The  following  is  a statement  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Sibsigar  at  different  periods.  In  1839-40,  the 
year  following  that  in  which  Rija  Purandar  Sinh  was  dispossessed, 
the  total  revenue  amounted  to  only  £7013,  12s.  od.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure on  civil  administration  to  £1850,  12s.  od. ; in  i860  the 
revenue  was  returned  at  £23,898,  18s.  od.,  and  the  expenditure 
,£4,570,  12s.  od.  By  1870-71  the  revenue  had  risen  to  £93,853, 
4s.  od.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £35,193,  16s.  od. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  showing  the  details  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  District  in  1870-71,  has  been  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  I reproduce  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  Districts  of  Assam,  without  being  able  to  verify  the  details. 

In  1875-76,  the  latest  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
gross  revenue  of  Sibsagar  District  amounted  to  £90,492,  of  which 
£50,874  was  derived  from  the  land. 

The  Land  Revenue. — As  in  the  other  Districts  of  Assam  Proper, 
the  land  Settlement  is  mauzaw&ri,  or  by  villages,  direct  with  the 
cultivators.  Government  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  there 
are  no  middlemen  between  landlord  and  cultivator.  In  1839-40 
there  were  130  estates  or  manzas,  paying  a total  land  revenue  of 
£7013,  10s.  od.,  or  an  average  payment  of  £53,  18s.  od.  from  each 

\Sentence  continued  on  page  268. 
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mauzd  or  estate.  In  1850  the  number  of  mauzds  remained  the  same, 
but  the  cultivation  had  increased;  revenue,  £11,120,  averaging 
£85,  ns.  iod.  from  each  mauzd.  In  1870  there  were  135 
majtzas,  paying  a total  land  revenue  of  £43,976,  or  an  average  of 
£325,  14s.  2d.  from  each.  In  1874-75  there  were  124  mauzds, 
paying  a total  land  revenue  of  £50,858,  12s.  od.,  or  an  average  of 
£410,  3s.  od.  from  each.  The  return  for  1875-76  shows  the 
number  of  separate  rent-paying  holdings  instead  of  the  mauzds  or 
collections  of  villages.  These  holdings  are  returned  as  numbering 
77,305,  paying  a total  revenue  of  ,£51,003,  or  an  average  payment 
of  13s.  2d.  from  each. 

Courts. — In  1850  there  were  three  magisterial  and  three  civil 
and  revenue  courts  in  the  District;  in  i860,  six  magisterial  and 
nine  civil  and  revenue  courts;  in  1870,  six  magisterial  and  eleven 
civil  and  revenue  courts;  and  in  1875  there  were  five  magisterial 
and  eleven  civil  and  revenue  courts.  One  covenanted  English 
officer  was  permanently  stationed  in  the  District  in  1850  and  i860, 
and  three  such  officers  in  1870  and  1875. 

Police  Statistics. — The  regular  police  of  Sibsagar  consisted  of 
the  following  strength  at  the  end  of  1872  : — 1 European  officer  or 
District  Superintendent,  maintained  at  a salary  of  Rs.  600  a month, 
or  £720  a year;  2 subordinate  officers  on  upwards  of  Rs.  100  a 
month,  or  ,£120  a year,  and  35  officers  on  less  than  Rs.  100  a 
month,  or  £ 120  a year,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1050  a 
month,  or  £"1260  a year,  equal  to  an  average  pay  of  Rs.  28.  6.  o a 
month,  or  £34,  is.  id.  a year  for  each  subordinate  officer  ; and  245 
foot  police  constables,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of  Rs.  1736  a 
month,  or  £2083,  4s.  od.  a year,  equal  to  an  average  pay  of 
Rs.  7.  1.  4 a month,  or  £8,  10s.  od.  a year  for  each  man.  The 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  regular  police  in  1872  were, 
— an  average  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or  £120  a year,  as  travelling 
expenses  for  the  District  Superintendent ; Rs.  m.  5.  4 a month,  or 
£133,  12s.  od.  a year,  as  pay  and  travelling  allowances  for  his  office 
establishment ; and  an  average  of  Rs.  388.  6.  8 a month,  or  £466, 
2s.  od.  a year,  for  contingencies  and  all  other  expenses.  The  total 
cost  of  the  regular  police  in  Sibsagar  District  in  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  3985.  12.  o a month,  or  a total  for  the  year  of  £4782,  18s.  od.  • 
total  strength  of  the  force,  283  officers  and  men.  In  1875-76  the 
police  was  of  the  same  strength,  the  cost  of  maintenance  amounting 
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to^-47i9,  2S-  °d-  The  present  area  of  Sibsagar  District  is  2855 
square  miles ; and  the  total  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census 
of  1872,  is  296,589  souls.  According  to  these  figures,  there  is  one 
policeman  to  every  io-o6  square  miles  of  the  District  area,  and 
one  to  every  1048  of  the  population.  The  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  force  is  equal  to  Rs.  16.  8.  6 or  13s.  ofd. 
per  square  mile  of  the  District  area,  or  to  R.  o.  2.  6 or  3fd.  per 
head  of  the  population.  In  1875,  out  of  a total  strength  of  283 
officers  and  men,  26  were  detached  as  jail-guards,  29  for  the  guarding 
of  treasuries  and  for  escort  duties,  while  227  were  employed  on 
general  duties. 

Criminal  Statistics. — During  the  year  1872,  980  ‘cognisable’ 
cases  were  reported  to  the  police,  of  which  401  were  discovered 
to  be  false,  and  7 were  not  inquired  into  under  section  117  of 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  171 
cases,  or  29^89  per  cent,  of  the  true  cases,  in  which  658  persons 
were  tried,  of  whom  469,  or  71  ’2 7 per  cent.,  were  convicted.  Of 
‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases,  1061  were  instituted,  in  which  process  issued 
against  868  persons,  of  whom  774  actually  appeared  before  the 
court ; of  these,  372,  or  48^06  per  cent.,  were  convicted. 

The  following  details  of  the  number  of  cases,  convictions  for 
different  crimes  and  offences  in  1872,  are  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police  for  that  year.  The  ‘ cognisable  ’ 
cases  were  as  follow : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public 
tranquillity,  safety,  and  justice — Offences  relating  to  coin,  stamps, 
and  Government  notes,  3 cases,  4 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; other 
offences  against  public  justice,  5 cases,  5 persons  tried,  5 convicted  ; 
rioting  or  unlawful  assembly,  2 cases,  58  persons  tried,  and  all  con- 
victed. Class  II.  Serious  offences  against  the  person — Murders, 
1 case,  1 person  tried,  1 convicted ; attempts  at  murder,  1 case, 
no  arrest ; culpable  homicide,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; 
rape,  1 case,  no  arrest;  attempt  at,  and  abetment  of,  suicide,  4 
cases,  4 persons  tried,  and  4 convicted;  grievous  hurt,  12  cases, 
10  persons  tried,  9 convicted ; hurt  by  dangerous  weapon,  30  cases, 
10  persons  tried,  6 convicted;  kidnapping  or  abduction,  8 cases, 
19  persons  tried,  7 convicted;  wrongful  confinement  and  restraint 
in  secret  or  for  purposes  of  extortion,  1 case,  no  arrest ; criminal 
force  to  public  servant  or  woman,  or  in  attempt  to  commit  theft 
or  wrongfully  confine,  30  cases,  11  persons  tried,  7 convicted. 
Class  III.  Serious  offences  against  person  and  property,  or  against 
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property  only  — Robberies,  4 cases,  5 persons  tried,  none  con- 
victed ; serious  mischief  and  cognate  offences,  1 7 cases,  6 persons 
tried,  none  convicted ; lurking  house  trespass  or  housebreaking 
with  intent  to  commit  an  offence,  or  having  made  preparation  for 
hurt,  5 cases,  5 persons  tried  and  all  convicted ; house-trespass 
with  a view  to  commit  an  offence  or  having  made  preparation  for 
hurt,  1 case,  no  arrest.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences  against  the 
person — Hurt  on  grave  or  sudden  provocation,  4 cases,  5 persons 
tried,  5 convicted;  wrongful  restraint  and  confinement,  133  cases, 

39  persons  tried,  25  convicted;  rash  act  causing  hurt  or  endanger- 
ing life,  1 case,  1 person  tried,  1 convicted.  Class  V.  Minor 
offences  against  property — Lurking  house  trespass  or  housebreaking, 
12  cases,  4 persons  tried,  3 convicted  ; theft  of  cattle,  35  cases,  19 
persons  tried,  14  convicted;  ordinary  theft,  430  cases,  144  persons 
tried,  107  convicted  ; criminal  breach  of  trust,  22  cases,  14  persons 
tried,  7 convicted;  receiving  stolen  property,  15  cases,  25  persons 
tried,  17  convicted;  criminal  or  house  trespass,  jr 09  cases,  78  per- 
sons tried,  38  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences  not  specified 
above — Vagrancy  and  bad  character,  6 cases,  6 persons  tried,  4 
convicted;  excise  laws,  10  cases,  22  persons  tried,  8 convicted; 
public  and  local  nuisances,  40  cases,  100  persons  tried,  87  convicted. 
Other  special  and  local  laws  ‘ cognisable  ’ by  police — Coolie  Act,  3 1 
cases,  56  persons  tried,  43  convicted ; Arms  Act,  5 cases,  4 persons 
tried,  4 convicted. 

The  number  of  cases  instituted  and  of  persons  tried  and  convicted 
of  ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases  during  1872  is  returned  as  follows: — 
Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public  tranquillity,  safety,  and 
justice — Offences  against  public  justice,  48  cases,  60  persons  tried, 

40  convicted  ; offences  by  public  servants,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried 
and  convicted ; false  evidence,  false  complaints  and  claims,  2 1 cases, 
27  persons  tried,  15  convicted;  rioting,  unlawful  assembly,  affray, 
6 cases,  37  persons  tried,  29  convicted.  Class  II.  nil.  Class  III. 
Serious  offences  against  property — Extortion,  3 cases,  7 persons 
tried,  6 convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences  against  the  person — 
Hurt,  13  cases,  14  persons  tried,  14  convicted;  criminal  force,  405 
cases,  229  persons  tried,  99  convicted.  Class  V.  Minor  offences 
against  property — Cheating,  37  cases,  22  persons  tried,  10  convicted; 
criminal  misappropriation  of  property,  84  cases,  39  persons  tried* 
19  convicted  ; criminal  breach  of  trust  by  public  servants,  bankers, 
etc.,  4 cases,  4 persons  tried,  and  all  convicted  ; simple  mischief, 
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1 15  cases,  78  persons  tried,  24  convicted.  Class  VI.  Other  offences 
not  specified  above — Offences  relating  to  marriage,  34  cases,  1 per- 
son tried  ; offences  against  religion,  1 case,  no  arrest ; criminal  breach 
of  contract  of  service,  1 case,  1 person  tried  and  convicted  ; defama- 
tion, 12  cases,  2 persons  tried,  2 convicted;  intimidation  and  insult, 
11  cases,  2 persons  tried,  1 convicted;  public  and  local  nuisances, 
7 cases,  9 persons  tried,  9 convicted  ; offences  under  chapters  xviii., 
xx.,  xxi.,  and  xxii.  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  34  cases,  28  persons 
tried,  1 7 convicted.  Special  laws  not  cognisable  by  police  in  detail — 
Ferry  Law,  7 cases,  4 persons  tried,  1 convicted;  Jail  Law,  1 case, 
1 person  tried  and  convicted  ; breach  of  contract,  78  cases,  90  per- 
sons tried,  50  convicted;  Cattle  Trespass  Act,  114  cases,  94  persons 
tried,  15  convicted;  Police  Act,  8 cases,  9 persons  tried,  6 convicted ; 
Post  Office  Act,  1 case,  1 person  tried;  Coolie  Act,  13  cases,  12 
persons  tried,  6 convicted ; Stamp  Act,  1 case,  1 person  tried  and 
convicted. 

Excluding  401  ‘false’  cases,  and  7 which  were  not  inquired  into 
under  section  117  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  the  total 
number  of  ‘ cognisable  ’ and  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ cases  investigated 
in  Sibsagar  District  in  1872  was  1633,  in  which  1432  persons  were 
tried,  and  841  were  convicted,  either  by  the  Magistrates  or  by  the 
Sessions  Judge.  Proportion  of  persons  convicted  to  persons  tried, 
5872  per  cent.,  or  one  person  convicted  of  an  offence  of  some 
kind  or  other  to  every  352  of  the  District  population. 

Jail  Statistics. — There  are  three  jails  in  Sibsdgar  District,  viz. 
the  principal  jail  at  the  Civil  Station,  and  two  lock-ups  at  Golaghat 
and  Jorhat.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  years  1857-58, 
1860-61,  and  1870,  compiled  from  statements  specially  furnished 
by  the  Inspector-General  of  Jails.  The  figures  for  1875  have  been 
taken  from  the  Administration  Report  for  that  year.  As  explained  in 
other  District  Accounts,  the  jail  figures  for  the  years  1857-58  and 
1860-61  must,  owing  to  a defective  form  of  returns,  be  received 
with  caution,  and  only  looked  upon  as  approximately  correct.  In 
1870,  however,  an  improved  form  of  preparing  the  returns  was 
introduced,  and  the  statistics  for  that  year  and  for  1875  may  be 
accepted  as  absolutely  accurate. 

In  1857-58,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Sibsdgar  jail  and  lock-ups 
was  105;  the  total  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners 
admitted  during  the  year  being  139.  The  discharges  were  as 
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follow: — Transferred,  2 ; released,  103 ; escaped,  1 ; died,  4;  executed, 
1 : total,  hi.  In  1860-61  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
was  104;  total  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners 
admitted  during  the  year,  188.  The  d ischarges  were — Transferred,  1 7 ; 
released,  204;  escaped,  2 ; died,  7;  executed,  1 : total,  231.  In  1870 
the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  136,  and  the  number 
admitted  during  the  year,  388.  The  discharges  were — Transferred, 
21  ; released,  349 ; escaped,  4 ; died,  5 ; executed,  1 : total,  380. 

In  1857-58  the  proportion  of  prisoners  admitted  into  jail  hospital 
amounted  to  ii5-oo  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  to  3'8o  per  cent,  of 
the  average  jail  population;  in  1860-61  the  admissions  into  hospital 
amounted  to  i72,n  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  to  672  per  cent,  of 
the  average  prison  population.  In  1870  the  admissions  into  hospital 
were  210-29  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  3*67  per  cent,  of  the  average 
jail  population. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner,  including  hospital 
charges,  rations,  establishment,  clothing,  contingencies,  and  all 
other  charges  except  the  prison  police  guard,  which  is  included  in 
the  general  police  budget  of  the  District,  is  returned  as  follows  : — 
In  1857-58  it  amounted  to  Rs.  51.  12.  6 or  ^5,  3s.  7d.  per  head; 
in  1860-61  it  amounted  to  Rs.  45.  1.  10  or  ^4,  10s.  3d.  per  head; 
and  in  1870  to  Rs.  50.  3.  1 or  ^5,  os.  4^d.  per  head.  The  cost 
of  the  jail  police  guard  in  1870  amounted  to  an  average  of  Rs.  22. 
8.  10  or  £2,  5s.  i£d.  per  prisoner.  The  Inspector-General  of  Jails 
for  1870  returns  the  total  cost  in  that  year  of  the  Sibsagar  jail  and 
lock-ups,  including  the  prison  police  guards,  but  excluding  cost  of 
alterations  and  repairs,  at  Rs.  9327.  o.  2 or  ^932,  14s.  od.  Exclud- 
ing the  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard,  which  is  included  in  the  general 
police  budget  of  the  District,  the  cost  of  the  jail  amounted  to 
Rs.  6260  or  ^626. 

Jail  manufactures  and  industries  have  been  carried  on  in  Sibsagar 
District  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  and  contribute  a certain  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison.  In  1860-61  the 
total  receipts  from  prison  manufactures  amounted  to  ^83,  10s.  2d., 
and  the  charges  to  £1,  6s.  7d.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  ^82, 
3s.  7d. ; average  earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures, 
jQt,,  9s.  i|d.  In  1870  the  total  credits  amounted  to  ,£140,  7s.  9d., 
and  the  total  debits  to  ^44,  is.  nd.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit 
of  ^96,  5s.  iod. ; average  earnings  of  each  prisoner  engaged  in 
manufactures,  jQ$,  is.  4-Jd. 
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The  statistics  of  the  prison  population  in  1875  are  as  follow: — 
The  daily  average  number  of  civil  prisoners  in  Sibsdgar  jail  and 
Golaghat  and  Jorhat  lock-ups  was  0^52  ; under-trial  prisoners,  970 ; 
convicts,  i23'22:  making  a total  of  i32'94,  of  whom  3^26  were 
females.  These  figures  show  one  prisoner  always  in  jail  to  every 
2407  of  the  District  population,  or  one  female  to  every  43,450  of  the 
total  female  population.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  in 
that  year  was  1049,  the  discharges  being  917.  Of  the  daily  average 
of  95-i4  labouring  convicts,  3'8o  were  employed  as  jail  officers; 
1 5 -66  as  jail  servants ; 1374  in  buildings  and  repairs ; 4^40  in  the 
jail  garden  ; 32-i7  in  manufactures  ; and  2577  in  extra-mural  labour. 
The  net  cost  of  the  jail  and  lock-ups  in  1875,  deducting  cash  receipts 
from  manufactures,  which  amounted  to  ^205,  14s.  od.,  was  ^1479, 
14s.  od. 

For  the  five  years  1870-1875,  the  jail  statistics  show  the  following 
general  results  : — The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  97 '95, 
of  whom  only  i'93  were  females.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  into  the  jail  averaged  361  per  year.  The  average  term  of 
residence  of  each  prisoner  in  jail  was  99'37  days  ; average  annual 
number  of  deaths,  4^50  per  hundred.  There  were  112  prisoners  in 
jail  on  31st  December  1875. 

Educational  Statistics. — The  comparative  table  on  pp.  274, 
275,  compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  exhibits  the  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools 
in  Sibsdgar  District,  for  each  of  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and 
1870-71,  together  with  the  number  and  religion  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending them,  the  cost  of  education  to  Government,  and  the  amount 
defrayed  by  fees  or  from  private  sources. 

Educational  Statistics  in  1871-72  and  1872-73. — In  1871-72 
the  grant-in-aid  rules  were  extended  to  the  class  of  indigenous 
village  schools  which  had  previously  been  outside  Government 
inspection.  The  table  on  p.  276  shows  the  state  of  inspected 
education  shortly  prior  to,  and  immediately  subsequent  to,  the 
introduction  of  the  reform. 

By  the  end  of  1875,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  152, 
and  the  pupils  to  3633. 

Postal  Statistics. — The  table  on  p.  277,  showing  the  number 
of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  received  at  and  despatched  from  the 
Sibsagar  post  office,  for  the  years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71, 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  277. 
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Return  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  in  Sibsagar  District  for  the  Years 

i 856—57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71. 
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Sibsdgar  Normal  Class. 


Return  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  in  Sibsagar  District — continued. 
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Comparative  Statement  illustrating  the  State  of  Education  in  Sibsagar  District 
in  the  Two  Years  1871-72  and  1872-73. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  273.] 

is  compiled  from  a return  specially  furnished  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Post  Offices  : — 


Postal  Statistics  for  Sibsagar  for  the  Years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


l86l-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Letters 

18,113 

24,695 

55,331 

50,564 

61,624 

Newspapers,  . . 

2,5c 

294 

13,002 

3,329 

9,648 

Parcels,  .... 

492 

269 

920 

507 

470 

Books,  .... 

251 

210 

1371 

582 

1,078 

‘S's  v‘ 

Total,  . . 

31,371 

25,468 

70,624 

54,982 

72,820 

^ £ 

Sale  of  Postage 

Returns  not 

Stamps,  . . . 

forthcoming. 

^482  19  11 

^442 

13  0 

Cash  Collections,  . 

9 6 

164  13  9 

291 

IO  7 

Total  Receipts, . . 

84 

9 6 

647  13  0 

734 

3 7* 

Total  Expenditure, 

287  15  8 

398 

12  O 

1,600 

5 3 

In  1875  there  were  13  post  offices  in  the  District,  at  which 
310,734  covers  were  received  for  delivery. 

Administrative  Divisions.- — For  administrative  purposes  Sib- 
sdgar  District  is  divided  into  the  following  three  Subdivisions.  The 
population  figures  are  taken  from  Appendix  statements  iA  and  iB 
to  the  Census  Report  of  1871-72.  The  administration  statistics 
are  derived  from  a special  report  furnished  to  me  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  and  refer  to  the  year  1870-71. 

The  Sibsagar  or  Headquarters  Subdivision  contains  56 
mauzds  or  village  unions,  and  18,405  houses.  Population — Hindus 
— males  50,722,  and  females  46,035;  total,  96,757,  or  937  per  cent, 
of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Hindus,  52^4  per  cent.  Muhammadans — males  3254,  and  females 
2650;  total,  5904,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  55*1  per  cent.  Buddhists 
— males  80,  and  females  58;  total,  138,  or  -i  per  cent,  of  the  Sub- 
divisional population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  58-0 

* Exclusive  of/21,  8s.  od.,  receipts  from  sale  of  stamps  for  official  correspond- 
ence. Official  or  service  stamps  were  introduced  in  1866. 
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per  cent.  Christians — males  109,  and  females  88;  total,  197,  or  • 2 
per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in 
total  Christians,  55 *3  percent.  ‘Others’ — males  139,  and  females 
1 12;  total,  251,  or  -3  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’  55  *4  per  cent.  Population  of 
all  denominations — males  54,304,  and  females  48,943 ; total,  103,247. 
Proportion  of  males  in  total  Subdivisional  population,  52-6.  Average 
number  of  persons  per  mauza , 1844;  ditto  per  house,  5’6.  This 
Subdivision  contained  6 magisterial,  revenue,  and  civil  courts  in 
1870-71,  together  with  a police  force  of  214  men.  The  separate 
cost  of  Subdivisional  administration  in  that  year  is  returned  at 
,£9529,  10s.  od. 

Jorhat  Subdivision,  established  on  the  18th  December  1869, 
contains  93  mauzas  or  village  unions  and  22,373  houses.  Popula- 
tion— Hindus — males  59,304,  and  females  54,292;  total,  113,596, 
or  97-2  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Hindus,  52^2  per  cent.  Muhammadans — males  1739, 
and  females  1448;  total,  3187,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  54^6  per  cent. 
Buddhists — males  14,  and  females  1 ; total,  15.  Christians — males 
47,  and  females  1 1 ; total,  58,  or  'i  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional 
population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Christians,  8ro  per  cent. 
‘Others’ — nil.  Population  of  all  denominations — males  61,104, 

and  females  55,752;  total,  116,856.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
Subdivisional  population,  52-3  per  cent.  Average  number  of  per- 
sons per  mauza,  1257;  ditto  per  house,  5‘2.  This  Subdivision 
contained  2 magisterial  and  civil  courts  in  1870-71,  together  with 
a police  force  of  25  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional 
administration  in  that  year  is  returned  at  ^1454,  2s.  od. 

Golaghat  Subdivision,  established  in  1846,  contains  54  mauzas 
or  village  unions,  and  14,826  houses.  Population — Hindus — males 
37,454,  and  females  35,163  ; total,  72,616,  or  95 -o  per  cent,  of  the 
Subdivisional  population.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus, 
5 1 -6  per  cent.  Muhammadans — males  1880,  and  females  1648; 
total,  3528,  or  4’6  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population.  Pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Musalmans,  533  per  cent.  Buddhists — nil. 
Christians — males  24,  and  females  4;  total,  28.  Proportion  of 
males  in  total  Christians,  857  percent.  ‘Others’ — males  175,  and 
females  139  ; total,  314,  or  • 4 per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  popula- 
tion. Proportion  of  males  in  total ‘others,’ 557  per  cent.  Average 
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number  of  persons  per  jnauza,  1416 ; ditto  per  house,  5-2.  This  Sub- 
division contained  4 magisterial,  revenue,  and  civil  courts  in  1870-7 1, 
together  with  a police  force  of  35  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Sub- 
divisional  administration  in  that  year  is  returned  at  ^2055,  8s.  od. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  complete 
list  of  mauzas  as  arranged  for  Settlement  purposes  during  the  recent 
Revenue  Survey  operations,  showing  the  area,  Government  land 
revenue,  and  population  of  each  : — 

Table  of  Mauzas  in  Sibsagar  District  in  1875,  showing 


Area,  Land  Revenue,  and  Population  of  each. 


Names  of  Mauzas. 

Area  in  Acres  and 
Square  Miles. 

6 

-0  3 

C c 
1 > 
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.2  ^ 
rt  r-» 

Acres. 

Square 

Miles. 

& 

aw 

0 

Abhaipur  Bamasali, 

140,773 

219-9 

Rupees. 

8,^9 

5,971 

Silakuti,  .... 

34,647 

54-1 

10,883 

6,032 

Khalai^hagara, 

73,067 

1142 

10,704 

3,831 

6,404 

Dobahar,  .... 

23,748 

37’i 

8,846 

Rabana,  .... 

3,892 

6#i 

3,324 

2,146 

Nazira,  .... 

7,048 

11  0 

4,871 

3,767 

Jaktali,  .... 

11,948 

187 

11,568 

6,433 

Athkhel  Geleki, 

38,905 

60  8 

9,296 

4,218 

Karuna  Sagar,  .... 

6,312 

9-8 

4,047 

1,630 

Dopdar,  .... 

16,863 

26-3 

6,827 

4,267 

Namli  Dola,  .... 

7,327 

1 1 ‘4 

4,957 

2,444 

Pani  Dihing,  .... 

68,356 

106-8 

3,795 

2,502 

Thaura,  .... 

30,327 

47 '4 

3,088 

1,667 

Banmukh,  .... 

24,021 

37  "5 

2,762 

1,489 

Bakata,  .... 

23,305 

364 

8,519 

4,809 

Betbari,  .... 

12,253 

191 

5.7S8 

3,446 

Bagsu,  ..... 

5,218 

8-i 

4,440 

2,551 

Hab  Sara,  .... 

6,803 

106 

5,3o6 

2,373 

Chirikapar,  .... 

1,964 

3'° 

1,826 

869 

Sibsagar  Nagar  Mahal, 

4.457 

7-0 

7,066 

5,7oi 

Karpur,  .... 

Meteka  Bangan, 

13,834 

21-6 

4,529 

2,337 

6,968 

10*9 

5,345 

3,77i 

Kumar  Kharadhara, 

4,701 

7 '3 

I>734 

1,307 

Salaguri,  Kamar,  Parhatia,  Barpatradoh, 

14,577 

22  '8 

8,171 

3,96i 

Khanikar,  .... 

4,796 

7 '5 

1,793 

1,265 

Nij  Saring  Kakatigan, . 

4,969 

7-8 

4,718 

2,662 

Jakai  Suk,  .... 

18,051 

28-2 

2,966 

1,606 

Kharagar,  .... 

6,503 

10*2 

3,122 

i,Soo 

Marabazar,  .... 

3,644 

57 

4,180 

i,735 

Jaradhara,  .... 

1,980 

3‘i 

2,448 

1,273 

Gadhulibazar,  .... 

5,201 

81 

7,910 

3,965 

Salniara,  Kamalabari,  Karatigan, 

224,330 

350’S 

13,748 

14,765 

Lahoal,  Ganakgan,  Naubaisa,  . 

10,287 

l6*I 

2,716 

1,056 

Tiok,  ..... 

16, 161 

25-2 

4,390 

2,360 

Churamam-Simaluguri, 

3,737 

5-8 

5,483 

1,808 

Tulsijan,  .... 

2,682 

4’2 

1,839 

1,284 

Chaukhat,  Samargan,  Meleng,  Pakhimara, 

29,985 

46-9 

19,232 

10,696 
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Names  of  Mauzas. 

Area  in  Acres  and 
Square  Miles. 

■gi 

rt  2? 

c 

.2 

IS 

Acres. 

Square 

Miles. 

V 

& 

0 

a. 

Bahana,  Katabazar, 

6,918 

io-8 

Rupees. 

8,962 

5,350 

Hazari  Barchapari, 

23.956 

37 '4 

8,850 

4,012 

Lahing,  .... 

19,334 

30-2 

9,848 

6,480 

Gakhirkhoa,  Gabharupurhat,  Maibellia, 

20,206 

31-6 

7,003 

4,302 

Halangapar,  .... 

42,135 

65'8 

10,582 

6,184 

Charigan,  Nalkata, 

3,139 

4'9 

5,420 

3,508 

Baligan,  Ahana,  Jankhana,  Kuhumja- 
gania,  .... 

15,769 

24-6 

4,163 

2,370 

Manaimazi,  .... 

2,618 

4'1 

2,566 

1,695 

Sarhaibandar,  .... 

2,686 

4'2 

2,088 

945 

Puranimati  Parhatia,  . 

I5,6q8 

24-5 

6,475 

3,672 

Kachagaral  Gahaitekla, 

2,493 

3 '9 

3,916 

1,849 

Torhat  Nagar  Mahal,  . 

398 

•6 

929 

1,310 

Nocachari  Debrapar,  . 

16,032 

25-0 

5,854 

3,518 

Garamur,  .... 

6,560 

10*2 

1,333 

1,416 

Jorhat,  .... 

5,415 

8-5 

5,793 

2,479 

Charaibahi,  .... 

9,802 

r5'3 

8,453 

4,038 

Khangia,  .... 

18, 706 

29^ 

8,117 

4,625 

Katanigan,  .... 

14,362 

22*4 

6,459 

2,844 

Titahar,  Chungi,  Khatoal,  Hamdai, 
Hatichungi,  Marankari,  Sanarfgan,  . 

22,910 

35'8 

12,963 

6,531 

Rangdaichungi  Thengal, 

15,305 

23-9 

10,787 

7,338 

Kharikatia,  Mariani,  Karsali,  . 

32,394 

50-6 

5A54 

3,750 

Behezia,  Dangdhara,  Nangaltup,  El- 
lengial,  .... 

36,637 

57'2 

6,589 

5,169 

Amaguri,  .... 

6,735 

10-5 

2,859 

1,502 

Bargohaichapari, 

34A38 

53'3 

3,703 

2,839 

Ahataguri,  Batamara,  . 

41,078 

64 '2 

3,785 

2,419 

Kakila  Khetri  Chaparf, 

11,635 

l8l 

i,794 

1,350 

Misamara,  Debargan,  Rajabahar,  Bar- 
gahai  Chapari, 

42,599 

66'5 

16,431 

10, 106 

Dihingia  Nikarf  Rangamatf,  . 

64,777 

IOI  ‘2 

6,692 

4,308 

Nam  Doyang,  Kajiranga,  Baghdwar,  . 

141,821 

22 1 '6 

6,528 

4,212 

Naharani  Zelmani, 

8,017 

14,690 

125 

5,665 

3,505 

Barnagan,  Khumtai,  Kamargan, 
Kakadanga,  .... 

22 ’9 

4,085 

2, 102 

9,900 

15-5 

6,530 

2.71 1 

Gurjagar.ia,  .... 

7,429 

ii  *6 

5,719 

2,443 

Dhekial,  Narakoar,  Sandikai,  . 

13,976 

21 -8 

7,448 

4,467 

Dakhinhengra, 

18,494 

28 -9 

7,429 

4,351 

Mankhoa,  Kachirgan,  . 

22,931 

35-8 

6,704 

4,089 

Golaghat  Nagar  Mahal, 

1,009 

i-5 

781 

1,615 

Nij  Marangi,  .... 

57,315 

89 ‘5 

7,222 

4,842 

Raidhangia,  Cacharihat,  Jamugurf, 

6,139 

9-6 

6,859 

3,582 

Ahamgan,  Sinatali, 

6,906 

io-8 

5,546 

3,no 

Geleka,  .... 

2,893 

4'5 

2,780 

1,581 

Athgan,  Sarukachari,  . 

5,712 

8-9 

5,828  j 

3,257 

Timal  Rupkalia, 

7A7I 

11*2 

5,174 

2,373 

Nij  Makrang,  .... 

5,840 

91 

2,512 

x,  557 

Ghiladhari  Nagara, 

50,939 

79-6 

7,824 

5,667 

Total, 

1,829,257 

2857- 

487,582 

296,589 
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The  Climate  of  Sibsagar  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Districts 
of  Assam,  and  may  be  described  as  comparatively  mild  and  temperate. 
Although  scarcely  a month  passes  without  some  rain,  the  year  may 
be  divided  into  the  dry  and  cold  seasons,  extending  from  October 
to  the  end  of  April,  and  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  which  take  up 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  following  account  of  the  climate  is  extracted  from  a paper 
by  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Sibsdgar  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Moffat  Mills,  dated 
2d  June  1853,  given  as  Appendix  L to  the  latter  gentleman’s 
report  on  the  District : — ‘ It  is  usual  for  much  rain  to  fall  in  May, 
and  indeed  in  April,  but  intervals  of  dry  clear  weather  for  eight 
or  ten  days  are  not  unfrequent.  During  such  intervals,  the  sky  is 
bright,  and  the  air  dry  and  bracing.  During  the  whole  of  May, 
though  the  days  may  be  very  hot,  the  temperature  during  the  night 
and  early  part  of  the  morning  is  low  and  pleasant ; the  mean  at 
sunrise  for  the  month  being  usually  720.  Towards  the  middle  of 
May  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  during  an  interval  of  dry 
weather,  disagreeably  so  ; but  as  yet  the  dew-point  remains  low  and 
evaporation  goes  on  rapidly.  It  is  not  till  the  rains  of  June  have 
set  in,  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  thoroughly  surcharged  with 
moisture.  From  June  to  the  end  of  September,  the  weather  is  very 
wet,  the  air  calm  and  still,  more  particularly  towards  the  latter  part 
of  this  period;  the  days  and  nights  are  then  close,  sultry,  and 
oppressive ; the  air  being  already  saturated,  evaporation  is  sus- 
pended. The  sky,  during  the  rainy  season,  remains  for  the  most 
part  clouded ; but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  exposure  out  of 
doors  at  this  season  is  attended  with  injurious  effects.  Natives,  not 
less  than  Europeans,  suffer  from  a feeling  of  exhaustion  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  rains.  The  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, joined  to  the  great  heat,  produces  languor,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  restlessness.  Health  and  spirits  are  alike  depressed,  and 
slight  exertion  at  such  a time  suffices  to  induce  fatigue.  About 
the  middle  of  October  the  temperature  commences  to  fall,  first  at 
night  and  then  in  the  morning.  This,  with  the  rapid  lowering  of 
the  dew-point,  brings  relief  to  all  not  affected  with  any  organic  dis- 
ease. A thunder-storm,  seldom  delayed  beyond  the  20th  of  the 
month,  usually  ushers  in  the  welcome  and  anxiously  looked-for  dry 
season,  which  ordinarily  becomes  fully  established  by  the  1st 
November,  and  may  be  said  to  continue  for  six  months.  Not  per- 
fectly dry,  it  is  true,  for  rain  commonly  falls  at  Christmas,  and 
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heavy  showers  with  violent  thunder-storms  are  frequent  in  March 
and  April.  Rain  also  falls  in  January  and  February.  At  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  the  noonday  heat  is 
very  great,  causing  great  suffering  to  persons  of  weakly  habit ; but 
the  nights  are  throughout  cold.  Dense  fogs  prevail  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  and  early  part  of  February.  They  rise 
ever}'  night  and  continue  till  nearly  noon  next  day.  In  December 
and  January  the  fogs  are  more  dense,  and  are  prolonged  to  a 
later  period  in  the  day.  From  October  to  April  the  sky  is  clear 
and  free  from  clouds.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north- 
east, but  these  seldom  rise  above  a mild  breeze  in  strength.  In 
March,  April,  and  May,  north-westers  are  frequent,  and  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  south-west  winds  are  not  of  rare  occurrence. 
These  latter,  when  they  do  come  up,  usually  commence  about  io 
a.m.,  and  from  that  till  2 p.m.  increase  in  force.  After  that  hour 
they  begin  to  die  away,  and  by  4 or  5 p.m.  are  gone,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded after  a lull  by  mild  north-east  airs,  which,  setting  in  at 
sunset,  may  perhaps  continue  blowing  very  gently  throughout  the 
night.  The  south-west  winds  are  never  high.’  The  rainfall  at 
Sibsagar  for  the  thirteen  years  preceding  1873  averaged  94-16 
inches  annually,  divided  as  follows  according  to  the  season  : — 
From  January  to  May,  28-61  inches;  June  to  September,  5 8 '51 
inches;  and  October  to  December,  7 '34  inches;  total,  94' 16  inches. 
The  total  rainfall  in  1873  at  Sibsagar  was  73-27  inches,  or  20-89 
inches  below  the  average.  In  1875,  103-28  inches  of  rain  were 
measured  at  Sibsagar  town.  At  Golaghat,  the  rainfall  in  1873  was 
67-03  inches;  at  Jorhat,  59*57  inches;  and  at  Nazira,  75*35-  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  District  is  stated  to  be  740  Fahr. 
The  temperature  at  different  months  in  1875  is  returned  as  fol- 
lows:—May,  max.  87-7°,  min.  71-3°;  July,  max.  90-5°,  min.  78-1°; 
December,  max.  70-9°,  min.  49-2°. 

The  Endemic  Diseases  prevalent  in  Sibsagar  are  fevers, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  pulmonic  affections,  rheumatism,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  cholera,  smallpox,  venereal  and  cutaneous  disorders, 
dropsical  affections,  leprosy,  goitre,  and  elephantiasis.  Fevers  are 
exceedingly  common  throughout  the  year,  especially  between  the 
months  of  June  and  October.  In  the  Civil  Station  and  other  towns, 
they  generally  appear  in  intermittent  and  remittent  forms,  mild  in 
character,  and  easy  of  cure.  When  proper  treatment  is  neglected, 
or  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  last  more  than  a week  or  ten  days, 
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it  frequently  ends  in  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  followed 
by  dropsical  effusions.  Fevers  contracted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hills  and  the  jungly  parts  of  the  country,  are  invariably  of  a 
severe  remittent  type,  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  local  congestions,  especially  of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  entirely  attributable  to 
malaria.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  the  diseases  from  which  the 
natives  chiefly  suffer,  and  the  former  proves  fatal  in  a large  number 
of  cases  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  prevalence  of  these 
diseases,  and  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  them,  are  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  use  of  deficient  and  unwholesome  food, 
insufficient  clothing,  bad  water  procured  from  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings,  sleeping  on  damp  floors,  want  of  the 
accustomed  stimulus  of  opium,  and  the  frequent  practice  of  keeping 
on  wet  clothing.  A few  cases  of  sporadic  cholera  occur  almost 
every  year  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  but  are  chiefly 
confined  to  places  where  sanitary  rules  are  most  neglected.  Goitre 
is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  District,  especially  near  the  hills  ; 
females  seem  to  suffer  more  from  it  than  men.  The  Civil  Station 
and  some  of  the  other  towns  have  become  decidedly  healthier  in 
recent  years ; and  a marked  change  has  of  late  been  observed 
in  the  character  of  some  diseases,  especially  fevers,  which  are  much 
milder  in  form,  and  more  susceptible  of  treatment  than  before.  This 
change  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  improved  sanitary  measures 
now  carried  out. 

Epidemics  do  not  occur  frequently  in  the  District.  Epidemic 
cholera,  after  many  years’  absence,  made  its  appearance  in  1869. 
The  first  case  was  reported  to  have  occurred  on  the  12th  February, 
and  the  last  on  the  29th  June.  The  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
town  of  Sibsdgar,  was  not  of  a very  severe  type,  many  cases  yield- 
ing to  treatment  when  medical  advice  was  obtained  early.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  due  to  the  importation  of  coolies  from  Bengal, 
but  no  positive  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  prove  this  hypothesis. 
It  broke  out  at  several  independent  and  distant  centres  at  or 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  Civil  Station ; and  the  Surgeon  of  the 
District  holds  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin,  arising 
strictly  from  local  causes.  As  usual,  the  disease  chiefly  attacked 
the  lowest  classes,  who  were  worst  fed  and  clothed,  and  who  lived 
in  houses  abounding  in  insanitary  conditions.  The  Civil  Surgeon 
reports  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of 
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the  population  affected  by  the  disease,  but  so  far  as  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  revenue  collectors  went,  it  certainly  did  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  the  entire  population.  The  mortality  was  high, 
about  seven  hundred  deaths  having  been  reported  throughout 
the  District  during  the  whole  period  of  the  outbreak.  The  Civil 
Surgeon,  however,  attaches  much  importance  to  the  opinion  that  in 
Assam  the  character  of  any  disease  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
amount  of  mortality  occasioned  by  it,  as  in  times  of  epidemic 
several  circumstances  contribute  greatly  to  increase  the  mortality 
than  would  otherwise  attend  the  disease.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  consumption  of  unboiled  rice  beaten  into  thick  cakes, 
and  the  practice  of  sitting  up  for  several  nights  in  succession  singing 
and  clapping  hands  to  avert  the  calamity.  The  steps  taken  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  disease  were  to  distribute  cholera 
pills  through  the  charitable  dispensary ; and  at  each  of  the  police 
stations,  to  keep  the  roads,  drains,  sewers  and  cesspools,  as  far  as 
practicable,  clean  and  free  from  jungle,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
putrid  or  indigestible  articles  of  food  in  the  bazars.  Smallpox  in 
an  epidemic  form  occasionally  visits  the  District,  and  breaks  out 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  In  almost  every  instance  the  outbreak  has 
been  traced  to  the  injurious  practice  of  inoculation,  which  is  still 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  priests  and  religious  preceptors 
(gosains).  Fortunately,  however,  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  in 
or  near  the  Civil  Station  for  many  years  past. 

An  Epizootic  of  a very  malignant  type  was  prevalent  in  the 
District  in  1869,  cows  and  buffaloes  being  the  animals  chiefly 
affected  by  it.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  be  a variety  of  rinder- 
pest, and  was  identical  with  the  cattle  disease  known  in  Bengal  as 
paschimd.  It  was  characterised  by  a low  remittent  fever,  rapidly 
assuming  a typhoid  type,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  body.  The  mortality  from  it  has  been  very  great ; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cattle  of  the  District  are  reported 
to  have  been  carried  off.  For  a fuller  account  of  this  epidemic, 
which  swept  through  the  whole  valley  of  Assam,  see  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  District  of  Kamrup,  ante , pp.  95-97. 

Native  Medical  Practitioners. — There  are  many  baidyas  or 
kabirdjs  in  Sibsagar  District,  who  profess  to  practise  medicine 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  religious  books 
(sdstras).  Their  pharmacopoeia  is  very  defective,  and  the  nostrums 
they  administer  are  extremely  complex.  Of  surgery  they  are  quite 
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ignorant.  The  medicines  used  by  them  generally  take  the  shape 
of  large  pills  or  boluses,  containing  many  ingredients  possessing 
different  and  sometimes  antagonistic  properties.  The  most  important 
indigenous  medicines  found  in  the  District  are  the  following : — 
Croton  tiglium  ( jamdlgotd ) ; Calotropis  gigantea  ( madar ) ; Jatropha 
curcas  (bag  bharendd) ; T erminalia  chebula  (hard)  ; Gynocardia 
odorata  ( chdulmugrd ) ; Cassia  fistula  (sonddl) ; Coptis  teeta  (mishmi 
tita) ; Papaver  somniferum  (a Jim) ; Caesalpina  guilandina  (kat 
karanja) ; Aconitum  napellus  (kat  bis ) ; and  ^Egle  marmelos  (be/). 

Vital  Statistics. — Sibsagar  is  still  too  backward,  both  in  social 
and  sanitary  condition,  to  admit  of  its  vital  statistics  being  ascertained 
with  anything  like  precision.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  a re- 
gistration of  deaths  since  1868,  through  the  agency  of  the  mauzdddrs, 
but  not  with  any  marked  degree  of  success.  The  Census  returns 
the  population  of  the  District  at  296,589 ; and  in  1874,  3464  deaths 
were  registered,  showing  a rate  equal  only  to  1 1 -6  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  The  deaths  were  classified  as  follows,  according 
to  causation  : — Cholera  337,  small-pox  88,  fevers  1593,  bowel  com- 
plaints 780,  suicides  2,  wounds  and  accidents  66,  snake-bites  and 
wild  beasts  21,  other  causes  217.  In  1875,3365  deaths  were  re- 
gistered, equal  to  a ratio  of  1 1 '3  per  thousand.  Latterly  a new 
system  of  registration  has  been  introduced  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  mauzdddrs,  in  accordance  with  which  more  accurate  returns 
are  obtained  from  certain  selected  urban  and  rural  areas,  through  a 
special  paid  agency.  In  Sibsagar,  the  urban  area  selected  is  the 
town  and  mauzd  of  Sibsdgar,  covering  an  area  of  7 square  miles,  and 
containing  a population  of  5200.  The  deaths  registered  in  this 
area  in  1874  amounted  to  96,  equal  to  a ratio  of  i8-4  per  thousand. 
The  selected  rural  area  consists  of  the  villages  of  Charigaon  and 
Nalkola,  comprising  an  area  of  4 square  miles,  and  a population 
of  2989.  The  deaths  registered  in  this  area  in  1874  numbered 
89,  equal  to  a rate  of  297  per  thousand.  These  figures,  although 
considerably  above  those  returned  by  the  mauzdddrs  for  the  Dis- 
trict as  a whole,  are  nevertheless  considerably  below  the  truth. 

Conservancy.— No  sanitfiry  or  municipal  committee  exists  in 
Sibsdgar.  The  Deputy  - Commissioner  is  responsible  for  the 
conservancy  arrangements  of  the  District ; and  these,  the  Civil 
Surgeon  states,  are  carried  out  as  far  as  local  circumstances,  and 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  render  desirable  or  practicable.  Although 
here  is  no  strict  conservancy  system  in  force,  much  progress  has  of 
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late  years  been  effected  by  sanitary  reforms  in  the  Civil  Station  and 
larger  towns.  That  part  of  the  Civil  Station  which  is  situated  on 
the  high  embankment  surrounding  the  magnificent  tank,  and  which 
constitutes  the  European  quarter,  is  healthy,  and  its  conservancy 
arrangements  are  good  and  effective.  It  is  well  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  Station,  free  from  filth  and  jungle,  and  the  roads, 
drains,  sewers,  etc.  are  all  clean  and  in  good  working  order.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  District  in  general,  however,  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  bad ; the  country  consisting  of  a low  swampy  plain  along 
the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  a great  part  of  which  is  subject  to 
heavy  annual  inundations,  from  which  it  is  partially  protected  by 
embankments,  which,  besides  serving  as  dykes,  are  also  the  high 
roads  of  the  District.  As  a whole,  the  District  is  very  jungly,  and 
defective  in  drainage ; most  of  the  drains  and  sewers  in  the  interior 
being  filled  up  with  filth,  and  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  villages 
generally  stand  on  very  low  ground,  surrounded  by  a thick  hedge  of 
bamboos  or  plantains ; the  huts  being  squat,  damp,  and  ill-venti- 
lated. There  are  no  public  or  private  latrines  for  the  natives. 
The  habits  of  the  people  in  this  respect  are  as  disgusting  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  poorer  classes  generally  go  to  the  sides  of 
tanks,  or  to  the  jungle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
houses,  to  answer  a call  of  nature ; and  those  who  can  afford  private 
conveniences,  make  use  of  some  pit  or  excavation  within  the  en- 
closures of  their  houses.  All  filth  and  faecal  matter  deposited  in 
these  places  is  ultimately  got  rid  of  by  being  washed  away  by  the 
rains.  The  construction  of  the  dwelling-houses,  drains,  cesspits, 
and  the  old  tanks  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  insanitary  condition  of  Sibsdgar,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dense  jungle  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  District  is  buried. 
When  the  streams  rise  during  the  rains,  most  of  the  banks  and 
drains  in  the  vicinity  become  filled  with  water  and  communicate 
freely  with  one  another,  exchanging  their  contents  of  filth  and  putrid 
vegetation.  The  effect  which  this  water,  when  used  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes,  produces  on  the  health  of  the  people,  can 
be  readily  imagined.  When  the  streams  subside,  these  reservoirs 
generally  dry  up  and  give  out  malarious  exhalations. 

Charitable  Dispensaries  are  established  at  Sibsagar  and 
Jorhat.  In  1875,  211  in-door  patients  were  treated  at  Sibsagor, 
of  whom  1 7 died  ; the  out-door  patients  at  both  dispensaries  in  the 
same  year  numbered  2881. 
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Among  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Sibsagar,  and  pro- 
ducing valuable  timber,  are  the  sum  (Artocarpus  chaplasha),  ganiari 
(Gmelina  arborea),  poma  (Cedrela  toona),  and  some  species  of  Lager- 
strcemia  and  Dillenia.  All  these  trees  grow  to  a great  height,  and 
throw  out  numerous  branches.  Their  wood  is  extensively  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  the  most  durable  canoes  are  made  from  it. 
Next  in  importance  to  these  timber  trees  are  the  kathal  (Artocarpus 
integrifolia),  uriam  (Andrachne  trifoliata),  kdld  jam  (Syzygium 
jambolana),  titi  (Tamarindus  Indica),  some  specimens  of  takra 
(Barhinia)  and  nayesan  (Mesua  ferrea).  Of  all  the  plants  of  the 
District,  the  bamboo  is  the  most  useful.  The  natives  have  several 
specific  names  for  the  different  varieties  of  this  plant;  such  as 
jdnti-bdns,  bhaluka-bans,  makdl-bans,  bazal-bdns,  etc.  The  trees 
used  for  rearing  silkworms  on,  are  the  adakur  (Tetranthera  quad- 
rifolia),  sum  (Lancifolia),  pild-champa  (Michelia  pulneyensis),  and 
erid  (Ricinus  communis).  Ratans  grow  wild  throughout  the  waste 
lands,  so  luxuriantly  as  to  form  the  densest  and  most  impenetrable 
of  jungles.  Innumerable  varieties  of  creepers  are  found. 
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HE  District  of  Lakhimpur,  extending  along  both  banks  of 


the  Brahmaputra  river  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Province  of  Assam,  lies  between  28°  17'  10"  and  26°  51'  30"  north 
latitude,  and  930  15'  30"  and  970  4'  58"  east  longitude.  It  contains 
a total  area  of  about  11,500  square  miles.  The  Census  of  1872 
was  only  carried  out  in  an  area  returned  at  3145  square  miles, 
which  was  found  to  contain  a total  population  of  121,267  persons. 
This  comprises  the  only  regularly  settled  portion  of  the  District. 
The  principal  Civil  Station,  which  is  also  the  chief  town  of  the 
District,  is  Dibrugarh,  situated  on  the  Dibru  river  near  the  point 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Brahmaputra,  in  270  29'  o"  north 
latitude,  and  940  56'  o"  east  longitude. 

Boundaries.  — Lakhimpur  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Daphla,  Miri,  Abar,  and  Mishmi  hills  ; on  the  east  by  the  Mishmf 
and  Singpho  hills ; on  the  south  by  the  Lohit  branch  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  separates  it  from  the  District  of  Sibsdgar,  and 
by  the  watershed  of  the  Patkai  range ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Districts  of  Darrang  and  Sibsdgar,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Brahmaputra  respectively.  To  the  north  and  east  the  boundary  is 
undefined  and  undeclared  ; on  the  extreme  south  it  has  been  settled 
as  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese  Governments,  although  the 
intermediate  tract  is  inhabited  by  many  savage  communities  and 
tribes,  which  have  never  formally  acknowledged  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  the  paramount  power.  The  Buri  Dihing  river  formerly 
constituted  a well-defined  natural  boundary  between  the  Districts  of 
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Lakhimpur  and  Sibsagar  on  the  west;  but  the  Fiscal  Divisions 
(mauzds)  of  Jaipur  and  Khoang  having  been  transferred  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  District,  and  their  limits  never  having  been 
accurately  defined,  the  boundary  remained  unsettled  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  recent  Revenue  Survey,  when  the  river  Moramamai  was 
made  to  mark  the  entire  western  boundary  from  its  point  of  issue 
from  the  northern  hills,  to  its  junction  with  the  Lohit  river.  Previous 
to  June  1868,  the  boundary  between  Lakhimpur  and  Darrang  had 
been  the  Kachajan  river ; but  this  natural  frontier  line  vras  broken 
in  that  year  by  the  transfer  of  the  Chhaydwar  estate  to  Darrang. 

Divisions  of  the  Country. — The  District  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  divisions, — Lakhimpur  and  Sadiya,  both  on  the  north  or 
right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  Matak,  on  the  south  or  left  bank. 
The  first  tract  now  forms  the  Subdivision  of  North  Lakhimpur,  and 
consists  of  a long  narrow  plain,  gradually  sloping  southwards  from 
the  hills  to  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Lohit  rivers.  This 
division  is  said  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  calamities  which  the 
later  events  in  the  history  of  Assam  brought  upon  the  Province, 
than  any  other  portion  of  it.  When  the  Burmese  were  expelled 
from  Assam,  North  Lakhimpur,  together  with  Sibsagar  District,  was 
made  over  to  Raja  Purandar  Sinh ; but  the  exactions  of  the  native 
revenue  agents,  the  aggressions  of  the  frontier  tribes,  and  the  mis- 
rule of  the  Raja,  were  such  as  to  compel  the  British  Government  to 
repossess  itself  of  the  country  in  1839.  Robinson’s  Account  of 
Assam,  page  322,  thus  describes  the  state  of  the  Subdivision  in 
1840: — ‘It  now  presents  little  more  than  a miserable  picture  of 
depopulated  villages,  and  orchards  and  plantations  run  to  waste,  or 
covered  with  dense  jungle.’  In  1853,  it  was  spoken  of  as  being 
‘ almost  a wilderness  from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover.’  For 
a separate  description  of  the  Subdivision,  see  post,  pp.  41 1-420. 

The  division  of  Matak  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Matak, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Moamarias  or  Marans,  who  played 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  later  history  of  Assam  under  its  native 
rulers.  The  Moamarias  are  a rude  tribe  who  had  early  become 
converts  to  Hinduism  in  its  Vishnuvite  form,  but  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  Brahmans.  Under  the  Aham  rule  they  wrere 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  an  attempt  wTas 
made  to  force  them  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Durga. 
This  persecution  led  to  a revolt,  which  was  suppressed ; but 
the  Moamarias  again  broke  out  into  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
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Gaurindth,  and  appointed  one  of  their  own  chiefs  as  ruler  of  Matak, 
with  the  title  of  Bar  Sendpatf.  Although  the  Assam  Rdjd  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  British  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Modmdrias 
from  his  capital,  he  was  never  able  to  recover  possession  of  Matak ; 
and  the  struggle  ended  in  the  usurper  being  acknowledged  as  Chief 
of  Matak  on  payment  of  a stipulated  tribute.  Upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  Burmese  from  Assam  in  1825,  the  Matak  ruler  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  power,  and  bound  himself  to  obey  its 
orders.  The  native  Government  of  the  country  is  represented  as 
having  been  of  a patriarchal  character.  Taxation  was  light,  and 
a large  number  of  settlers  were  attracted  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  where  the  people  were  subject  to  heavy  exactions 
from  Rdjd  Purandar  Sinh.  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Chief,  the 
term  of  engagement  entered  into  with  the  British  Government 
expired,  and  certain  conditions  were  proposed  to  his  chosen 
successor;  but  the  terms  offered  were  rejected,  and  the  management 
of  the  country  was  assumed  by  the  British  in  November  1839.  The 
territory  thus  acquired  is  comprised  between  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Burl  Dihing  rivers,  which  form  its  northern,  western,  and  southern 
boundaries,  the  Singpho  country  being  the  eastern  boundary. 

The  third  division  of  Lakhimpur  is  that  of  Sadiyd,  north  of  Matak, 
and  consists  of  a level  plain.  The  following  sketch  of  Sadiyd,  as 
furnished  by  Captain  Dalton,  is  quoted  in  Mill’s  Assam,  page  4 of 
the  section  relating  to  Lakhimpur : — ‘ Under  the  older  kings  of 
Assam,  the  government  of  Sadiyd,  which  included  the  relations  of  the 
Government  with  the  frontier  tribes,  was  administered  by  an  Aham 
nobleman  called  the  Sadiyd  Khod.  When  the  Burmese  occupied 
Assam,  the  office  was  conferred  on  one  of  the  Khamti  chiefs;  and 
on  the  accession  of  the  British  Government,  this  innovation  was 
confirmed  by  the  Governor-General’s  Agent.  The  relations  of  our 
Government  with  this  Chief  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  contracted  with  the  Chief  of  Matak.  The  Sadiyd  Khod  con- 
tributed to  the  expense  of  the  State  a military  contingent  of  one 
hundred  men.  His  own  revenue  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
voluntary  or  forced  contributions.  This  officer  was  suspended  in 
1835,  and  the  Assamese  peasantry  of  Sadiyd  were  placed  under  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  at  that  post,  who  was  also  Assistant 
to  the  Political  Agent.  In  1839,  the  Khamtis  headed  an  insur- 
rection of  the  border  clans,  attacked  and  partly  destroyed  the 
military  station  of  Sadiyd,  and  killed  the  Commandant  and  Political 
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Agent,  Colonel  White,  a subahdar  of  the  corps,  and  several  sepoys. 
They  were,  however,  finally  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  and  driven 
out  of  the  country.’ 

Jurisdiction. — For  administrative  purposes,  the  District  is  com- 
posed of  the  three  following  divisions : — Lakhimpur,  on  the  north 
or  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra;  Dibrugarh,  on  the  south  or 
left  bank ; and  Jaipur,  also  on  the  south  or  left  bank  adjoining 
Sibsagar.  The  limits  of  the  revenue,  magisterial,  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tions are  throughout  identical,  being  conterminous  with  the  boun- 
daries of  the  settled  and  revenue-paying  part  of  the  District.  The 
political  jurisdiction,  however,  extends  far  beyond,  and  is  only 
confined  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Deputy-Commissioner  can 
effectively  exert  his  influence. 

General  Aspect  of  the  District.  — The  general  physical 
aspect  of  Lakhimpur  District  is  both  varied  and  picturesque.  It 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley,  girt  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Himalaya,  thickly  wooded  from  the  base  to  the  snow 
line,  and  bisected  by  the  Brahmaputra,  only  second  in  magnitude 
among  the  rivers  of  India,  and  second  to  none  in  beauty  and 
purity.  On  either  bank,  a long,  narrow  strip  of  plain  rises  almost 
insensibly  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  presenting  a very  diversified 
scene.  Gigantic  reeds  and  grasses  cover  the  low  lands  near  the 
banks  of  the  great  river;  higher  up  are  seen  extensive  plains  of 
fertile  rice  land,  dotted  with  villages,  encircled  by  groves  of  bamboos 
and  fruit  trees ; the  background  is  formed  by  dark  forests  which 
stretch  from  the  interior  table-land  high  up  into  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  rivers  is  flat, 
and  overgrown  with  dense  tangled  forest  jungle,  with  the  exception 
of  some  very  low-lying  tracts,  which  are  either  permanent  marsh, 
or  only  flooded  with  water  during  the  rains.  On  these  tracts  forest 
jungle  does  not  grow,  and  they  are  covered,  therefore,  either  with 
reeds  and  grass  jungle,  or  rice  cultivation.  On  or  near  these  open 
spaces  are  collected  all  the  villages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mountains. — Although  several  lofty  ranges  are  visible  from  the 
Brahmaputra,  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  District.  The  only 
hills  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaipur,  in  the  east  of  the  District,  where 
there  are  a few  small  knolls  rising  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain. 

River  System. — The  great  river,  the  Brahmaputra  (the  son  of 
Brahm£),  is  the  only  channel  by  which  water  leaves  the  District,  all 
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the  other  large  streams  flowing  into  it.  It  is  navigable  by  river 
steamers  and  large  cargo  boats  as  far  as  Dibrugarh  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  a distance  of  220  miles  through  the  District.  In  the  rains 
it  is  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  Sadiyd,  about  a hundred  miles 
farther  up.  It  is  not  navigable  much  beyond  this,  even  by 
small  boats,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current ; but,  in  the  cold 
weather,  canoes  can  be  taken  up  as  far  as  Bihani-mukh,  about  fifty 
miles  higher,  above  which  point  it  is  not  navigable  at  any  time. 
The  following  description  of  the  Brahmaputra  is  extracted  from 
Robinson’s  Assam,  p.  9 : — ‘ This  noble  river  may  be  classed  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  being  inferior  to  but  a few  in  the  length 
of  its  course,  and  holding  a still  higher  rank  among  the  great  streams, 
when  we  estimate  its  importance  by  the  volume  of  water  it  disem- 
bogues into  the  sea,  which,  on  a fair  computation  taken  at  Goalpara, 
during  its  lowest  ebb,  amounts  to  146,188  cubic  feet  per  second. 
During  the  rains,  when  the  river  attains  a height  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  above  its  common  level,  the  body  of  water  it  then  dis- 
charges may  reasonably  be  computed  at  four  times  the  above  quantity. 
The  Brahmaputra  is  fed  principally  by  three  great  streams,  uniting 
in  latitude  270  45'  and  longitude  95°  30'.  The  least  of  these  streams 
is  the  southernmost,  which  the  Hindus  have  adopted  as  the  chief 
branch,  having  sanctified  it  by  admission  into  their  theology.  It 
retains  the  name  of  the  great  river,  from  its  falling  straight  into  the 
axis  of  the  main  trunk.  This  stream  is  described  as  taking  its  rise 
from  a circular  basin  or  well,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  valley,  called  the  Brahmakund,  situated  in  the  side  of  the 
mountains  beneath  the  snowy  range,  while  behind  and  above  it  are 
stupendous  ranges  of  impracticable  transit.  It  enters  the  valley 
rather  by  a series  of  cascades  than  by  a deep  defile;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  distinguished  by  the  accumulations  of  stones  of 
immense  size,  which  have  been  propelled  forward,  causing  a suc- 
cession of  rapids,  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 
Impatient  of  the  restraints  which  it  meets  with  in  the  hollows  among 
the  mountains,  it  tears  up  and  overturns  whatever  opposes  its  pro- 
gress, till  at  length,  tired  of  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all  that  it 
has  swept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the  valley  strewn  with 
the  rejected  waste.  The  river,  after  its  entrance  into  the  valley, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Kundil  and  Digaru,  which  take  their 
rise  among  the  Mishmi  hills  in  the  north,  and  is  likewise  joined 
by  the  Tenga-pani  and  Nod  Dihing  rivers,  issuing  from  the 
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Singpho  hills  on  the  north-east.  The  chief  source  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, however,  is  the  Dihong  river.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  Tsanpu,  or  great  river  of  Thibet,  which,  rising 
in  30°  north  latitude  and  82°  east  longitude,  runs  eastward,  and, 
passing  Lhassa,  penetrates  the  frontier  mountains  that  divide  Thibet 
from  Assam,  and  enters  the  valley  by  a narrow  defile  in  the  Abar 
hills.’  These  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra  are  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  by  canoes,  but  the  great  force  of  the  current 
renders  them  unnavigable  by  large  craft  in  the  rains,  and  their 
shallowness  renders  them  equally  useless  during  the  dry  weather. 

The  Dibru,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  principal  town  and  Civil 
Station  of  the  District,  situated  on  its  south  bank  near  its  mouth, 
rises  in  the  eastern  plains  of  Lakhimpur,  south  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  flows  generally  in  a westerly  and  south-westerly  direction 
till  it  empties  itself  into  the  great  river.  It  is  navigable  during 
the  rains  by  steamers  as  far  as  Dibrugarh,  a distance  of  four  miles, 
and  by  canoes  and  small  boats  to  Dam-Dam,  a hundred  miles 
farther  up. 

The  Buri-Dihing  rises  in  the  Patkai  hills  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Lakhimpur,  and  flows  in  a westerly  direction  through  the 
District.  It  is  navigable  by  large  boats  throughout  the  year,  and  by 
steamers  in  the  rains  as  far  as  Jaipur.  Above  Jaipur  it  is  navigable 
by  canoes  for  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  but  the  current  here  is  very 
rapid,  and  numerous  obstructions  render  navigation  difficult.  The 
Burf  Dihing  and  Nod.  Dihing  are  connected  by  a channel  passing 
near  Bishgdon. 

The  Tingrai-nadi  takes  its  rise  in  a low  tract  of  country  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  Jaipur.  For  two-thirds  of  its  course  it  flows 
almost  due  west,  when  it  takes  a south-westerly  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  Burf  Dihing  at  Tfngrdi-mukh.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
one  - third  of  its  length  by  canoes  during  the  dry  season,  and  by 
larger  boats  in  the  rains. 

The  Sasu  river  has  its  source  in  a tract  of  low-lying  land  near  the 
village  of  Bajaltalf,  whence  it  runs  in  a westerly  and  south-westerly 
direction,  following  a very  circuitous  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  Burf 
Dihing  near  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  said  to  be 
navigable  in  the  rains  by  canoes  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  and 
in  the  cold  weather  for  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

In  that  part  of  the  District  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, the  chief  rivers  are  as  follow  : — 
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The  Lohit,  a branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  forms  a portion 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Lakhimpur,  leaves  the  main  stream 
near  the  point  where  the  latter  enters  the  District  of  Sibsdgar.  It 
flows  circuitously,  but  generally  in  a south-westerly  direction,  for 
about  seventy  miles,  till  it  re-enters  the  parent  stream,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Dhaneswari  or  Dhansiri  river. 

The  Subansiri  is  a large  river  which  debouches  into  the  plains 
of  North  Lakhimpur  from  the  Miri  and  Abar  hills,  and  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  Lohit.  The  large 
alluvial  island  between  the  Lohit  and  Brahmaputra,  called  the 
Majuli  char,  which  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Sibsdgar  District, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  mainly  formed  by  the  silt  brought  down 
by  the  Subansiri,  in  its  course  through  North  Lakhimpur.  This 
river  is  navigable  by  steamers  during  the  rainy  season,  and  through- 
out the  year  by  canoes. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  this  Division  of  the  District  are  the 
Ranga-nadi,  Dikrang,  Dhol,  Harhi,  and  Dijmur,  all  of  which  flow 
from  north  to  south  into  the  Lohit  or  the  Brahmaputra.  A more 
detailed  description  of  the  Subansiri  and  other  important  rivers  in 
North  Lakhimpur  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
Statistical  Account. 

Alluvion  and  Diluvion,  etc.  — No  important  instances  of 
alluvion  or  diluvion  are  known  to  have  taken  place,  although  nearly 
all  the  rivers  change  their  course  in  some  degree  every  year.  The 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Brahmaputra,  Dihong,  Dihing,  and  Subansiri, 
all  form  large  sandbanks  (chars) ; but  these,  as  very  few  of  them  are 
habitable,  owing  to  their  liability  to  be  submerged  by  floods  in  the 
rainy  season,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
islands.  The  banks  of  all  the  rivers  are  either  abrupt,  or  abrupt  on 
one  side  only  where  the  current  sets  in  and  cuts  away  the  bank,  and 
shelving  on  the  other,  where  sandbanks  are  thrown  up.  The  beds  of 
the  Brahmaputra  and  other  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains,  consist  of 
boulders  and  loose  shingle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  chang- 
ing to  sand  as  they  traverse  the  plains.  The  beds  of  those  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  low  country,  consist  of  clay,  sand,  and 
vegetable  mould.  None  of  the  rivers  anywhere  enter  the  earth  by 
a subterraneous  passage,  nor  do  they  anywhere  expand  into  lakes ; 
but  here  and  there  water  is  found  in  the  deserted  beds  which  the 
■rivers  have  abandoned  for  new  channels,  and  which  now  form  long 
narrow  ponds.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  District  the  banks  of  which 
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are  not  dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  and  patches  of  cultivation  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  none  which  does  not  flow  through 
long  tracts  of  uncultivated  waste  and  jungle.  During  the  rainy 
season,  fords  are  not  practicable  on  any  of  the  streams ; and  the 
larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Brahmaputra,  Subansin,  Dihong,  etc.,  are 
not  fordable  at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  are  no  important 
lakes,  canals,  or  artificial  watercourses  in  the  District.  The  average 
loss  of  life  from  drowning  during  the  five  years  ending  1869-70  is 
stated  to  amount  to  only  twelve  per  annum.  This  is  only  the 
number  reported  to  the  police ; the  actual  number  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  must  have  been  much  greater. 

River  Traffic. — Dibrugarh,  Sadiya,  and  Jaipur  are  the  only 
places  in  the  District  that  may  be  called  towns,  situated  on  river 
banks,  and  at  these  places  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trading  community 
live  by  river  traffic,  as  all  the  articles  they  deal  in  are  conveyed  by 
water.  Rice,  salt,  oil,  Manchester  goods  and  brass  ware,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  import ; the  chief  exports  being  tea,  beeswax, 
oil-seeds,  silk,  and  ivory.  No  rivers  or  streams  are  anywhere  applied 
as  a motive  power  for  turning  mills  ; and  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
thinks  it  doubtful,  owing  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which  the 
water  comes  down  in  the  rainy  season,  whether  any  dams  or  weirs 
could  be  constructed  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  its  force. 
River  water  is  nowhere  employed  for  purposes  of  artificial  irrigation, 
which  is  not  needed  in  the  District. 

The  Fisheries  of  Lakhimpur  in  1869  were  twenty  in  number. 
No  fishing  towns,  however,  in  the  proper  acceptance  of  the  term, 
exist,  nor  do  any  of  the  inhabitants  live  solely  by  fishing.  The  Dorns 
or  Nadiyals,  whose  original  caste  occupation  was  that  of  fishermen, 
now  employ  themselves  in  many  other  ways ; and  even  those  persons 
who  chiefly  live  by  fishing,  add  to  their  gains  by  employing  them- 
selves as  carriers,  petty  traders,  or  as  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
limestone.  No  private  rights  of  fishing  exist,  Government  being  the 
owner  of  all  the  fisheries  in  the  District.  Upon  our  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country  a poll-tax  was  levied  upon  all  fishermen,  but 
this  was  soon  afterwards  abolished,  and  the  fisheries  were  leased 
out  instead  to  the  highest  bidder.  Under  this  system,  the  value  of 
the  fisheries  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  In  1852  they  only 
realised  ^15,  but  in  1869  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
amounted  to  ^467,  14s.  od.  The  fishing  in  the  large  branches  of 
the  Brahmaputra  in  the  north  of  the  District  is  said  to  be  excellent,) 
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the  fish  ranging  up  to  forty  pounds  or  upwards  in  weight.  The 
Deputy  - Commissioner  roughly  estimates  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  live  by  fishing  and  navigation,  at  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  general  population  ; and  this  is  approximately  borne  out 
by  the  Census  Report,  which  returns  the  number  of  members  of 
fishing  and  boating  castes  in  the  revenue-paying  part  of  the  District 
at  1048,  or  '8  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this  tract. 

Marsh  Reclamation. — No  rivers  or  marshes  have  been  em- 
banked for  the  purpose  of  extending  cultivation  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  British,  but  some  of  the  embankments 
constructed  by  the  old  Assamese  rulers  of  the  Province  have  been 
repaired  and  kept  in  order.  There  are  large  tracts  of  river  and 
marsh  land  which  could  be  reclaimed  if  required,  but  at  present  the 
population  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  under  tillage  the 
lands  already  cultivable.  The  wild  reeds  indigenous  to  the  marshes 
are  utilised  for  walling  the  houses. 

Lines  of  Drainage. — The  whole  District  is  drained  by  the 
Brahmaputra  and  its  feeders,  the  general  course  of  the  great  river 
being  from  north-east  to  south-west ; that  of  its  tributaries  on  the 
north  or  right  bank  from  north-west  to  south-east ; that  of  those 
on  the  south  or  left  bank  from  south-east  to  north-west. 

Mineral  Products. — Coal  has  lately  been  discovered  near 
Jdipuron  the  Burf  Dihing  and  also  on  the  feeders  of  this  river.  It 
is  worked  to  a small  extent  and  conveyed  down  the  Burf  Dihing  to 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Survey  states  that 
he  believes  it  will  stand  comparison  in  quality  with  any  other  coal 
found  in  India.  Petroleum  is  found  near  Mdkum,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Burf  Dihing.  The  wells  were  worked  for  some  time,  but  the 
enterprise  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned.  Stone  and  limestone  exist 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  beds  of  iron-clay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jaipur  and  Barhat.  Gold,  in  very  minute  particles, 
exists  in  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  District,  but 
principally  in  those  which  flow  from  the  northern  mountains. 
Gold  washing  used  to  be  extensively  carried  on  in  former 
years,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  right  to  wash  for  gold  was  farmed 
out  by  the  old  Assamese  kings  for  Rs.  27,000  per  annum.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  now  nearly  died  out,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  increase  of  wages  in  late  years  since  the  introduction  of  tea 
cultivation.  A description  of  gold  washing  in  North  Lakhimpur 
will  be  found  in  the  separate  Subdivisional  Statement  at  the  end  of 
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this  Statistical  Account.  No  caverns  or  hot  springs  exist,  but  many 
salt  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  the  low  hills  throughout  the 
District.  The  most  noticeable  are  the  brine  springs  at  Barhat, 
which  at  one  time  yielded  large  quantities  of  salt,  but  are  not  now 
worked  to  any  great  extent. 

Two  Picturesque  Gorges  worthy  of  notice  are  situated  in 
Lakhimpur.  The  Brahmakund  or  Parasuramkund  is  the  gorge 
through  which  the  smallest' and  most  southerly  branch  of  the 
Brahmaputra  (which  alone  bears  the  name  of  the  great  river)  finds 
its  way  into  the  plains.  It  is  a famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  annually 
resorted  to  by  numbers  of  Hindu  devotees,  although  the  journey  to 
it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Deo  Dubi,  or  Pool  of  the 
Demon,  is  a dark  pool  of  great  depth  in  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Disang  river  leaves  the  Naga  hills. 

Forests  of  considerable  extent  abound  in  Lakhimpur,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  District  consists  more  or  less  of  forest  land.  The  only 
ones,  however,  which  yield  a revenue  to  Government,  are  those  of 
the  sum  and  caoutchouc  trees.  Their  extent  and  value  have  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  but  in  1870,  2207  acres  of  sum  forest  were 
leased  at  an  annual  rental  of  ^331,  6s.  od.,  and  in  1869  the  right 
of  collecting  caoutchouc  was  farmed  for  ^1474.  According  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue  statistics,  the  estimated  forest  area  is  2950  square 
miles.  Uncultivated  pasture  lands  of  wide  extent  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  District,  but  their  area  or  value  cannot  be  estimated, 
as  they  have  never  been  defined  or  separated  from  the  interminable 
jungle  waste  which  stretches  in  every  direction.  None  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  gain  their  livelihood  by  pasturing  cattle 
in  the  forests. 

The  Jungle  Products  of  Lakhimpur  consist  of  silk,  beeswax, 
and  india-rubber.  This  latter  exists  now  only  in  small  quantities 
in  the  plains.  Mishmi  tita,  a famous  febrifuge,  is  brought  down 
from  the  hills  for  sale,  but  is  believed  not  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
District.  Mejati,  or  madder,  is  also  a product  of  the  hills  on  the 
north  of  the  District  No  castes  or  tribes  live  exclusively  by  collect- 
ing and  trading  in  jungle  products,  but  the  undermentioned  peoples 
combine  this  pursuit  with  agriculture : — The  Abars,  Singphos, 
Khamtis,  Mfris,  Daphlas,  Mishmfs,  Nagds,  Ahams,  and  Mataks. 

Fer/e  Naturae. — Wild  elephants,  rhinoceros,  tigers,  bears,  buf- 
faloes, wild  hogs,  sdmbhar  deer,  marsh  deer,  hog  deer,  and 
barking  deer,  are  common  throughout  the  District.  The  mithun , 
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or  wild  cow  (Bos  gaurus),  is  also  found.  The  smaller  sorts  of 
game  consist  of  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  quail,  snipe, 
florican,  wild  geese,  ducks  of  various  sorts,  teal,  and  fowls.  The 
principal  varieties  of  fish  caught  by  the  rod,  are  the  pitea , bhoka , 
and  mahsir.  The  number  of  deaths  from  wild  beasts  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1869-70  is  said  to  have  averaged  eleven  per 
annum.  During  the  same  period  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  was 
paid  in  the  shape  of  rewards  for  snake-killing.  No  trade  in  wild- 
beasts’  skins  is  carried  on  ; and  with  the  exception  of  the  fisheries,  a 
small  trade  in  ivory,  and  the  capture  and  sale  of  wild  elephants,  the 
feres  natures  are  not  made  to  contribute  towards  the  wealth  of  the 
District.  The  right  of  catching  wild  elephants  is  a Government 
monopoly,  and  is  annually  farmed  out.  Licences  of  two  kinds 
were  formerly  granted ; one  a general  permission  to  capture 
elephants  in  all  unreserved  Government  forests,  upon  payment  of  a 
royalty  of  £2  annually.  This  permit,  however,  only  conferred  the 
right  to  capture  the  animals  by  chasing  and  lassoing.  The  other 
description  of  licence  was  an  annual  lease  of  a particular  tract  of 
country,  conferring  upon  the  holder  the  exclusive  right  to  catch 
wild  elephants  within  the  limit  of  country  assigned  to  him,  in  any 
manner  he  might  choose.  The  fees  paid  for  this  description  of 
licence  varied  in  amount,  but  the  total  revenue  from  this  source 
in  1869  amounted  to  £601,  10s.  od.  Licences  of  the  former 
description  yielded  ^48  in  the  same  year.  The  practice  of 
catching  wild  elephants  by  noosing,  or  in  any  other  method  but  that 
of  trapping,  is  now  prohibited.  The  right  to  build  traps  or  khedas 
within  certain  specified  limits  is  sold  annually,  or  for  periods  of  two 
or  more  years.  These  rights  realise  an  aggregate  sum  of  between 
^2000  and  ^3000;  and  a royalty  of  ^10  an  elephant  captured, 
further  increases  this  amount  by  about  one-half.  Government  has  the 
right  of  pre-emption  in  all  captured  elephants,  at  a fixed  rate.  Traps 
for  the  capture  of  wild  elephants  are  made  around  the  salt-wells, 
which  these  animals  frequent  for  the  purpose  of  licking  the  salt, 
and  are  thus  easily  entrapped.  Ivory  and  rhinoceros  horns  are 
exported  from  the  District. 

Population. — Lakhimpur  District  is  more  sparsely  populated 
than  any  other  part  of  Assam.  The  first  attempt  at  an  estimate  ot 
the  population,  is  that  mentioned  at  page  322  of  Robinson’s  Assam, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  number  in  1841  scarcely  amounted  to 
30,000  souls.  The  principles  on  which  this  estimate  was  based, 
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however,  are  not  given,  and  the  figures  evidently  refer  only  to 
the  tract  north  of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  1847-48,  another  enumera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  taken,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in 
Mill’s  Report  on  Assam  (Appendix  A to  the  division  relating  to 
Lakhimpur  District),  as  follows  : — North  Lakhimpur — 18,497  males, 
18,245  females;  total,  36,742  souls:  Hindus,  33,076;  Muhamma- 
dans 1252;  other  tribes,  2414.  Lower  Matak — 16,155  males,  and 
16,288  females;  total,  32,443  souls:  Hindus,  30,812 ; Muhamma- 
dans, 640;  other  tribes,  991.  Upper  Matak — 5542  males,  and 
5354  females;  total,  10,896  souls:  Hindus,  8768;  Muhammadans, 
nil;  other  tribes,  2128.  Sadiyi — 944  males,  and  892  females; 

total,  1836  souls:  Hindus,  1753;  Muhammadans,  76;  other  tribes, 
7.  Total  of  the  District — 41,138  males,  and  40,779  females;  grand 
total,  81,917,  of  whom  74,419  were  Hindus,  1968  Muhammadans, 
and  5540  other  tribes.  A second  Census  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
volume  as  having  taken  place  in  1852-53,  with  the  following  result : — 
North  Lakhimpur — 21,053  males,  and  20,674  females;  total,  41,726 : 
Hindus,  34,665;  Muhammadans,  1251;  other  tribes  and  slaves, 
5810.  Lower  Matak — 15,982  males,  and  15,151  females;  total, 
31,133  souls:  Hindus,  27,180;  Muhammadans,  211;  other  tribes 
and  slaves,  3742.  Upper  Matak — 5x27  males,  and  4933  females; 
total,  10,060  souls  : Hindus,  5588;  Muhammadans,  5;  other  tribes 
and  slaves,  4467.  Sadiya — 1230  males,  and  1147  females;  total, 
2377  souls:  Hindus,  1864;  Muhammadans,  nil;  other  tribes  and 
slaves,  513.  Total  of  the  whole  District  — 43,392  males,  and 
41,904  females.  Grand  total,  85,296,  of  whom  69,297  were  set 
down  as  Hindus,  1467  as  Muhammadans,  13,821  as  other  tribes, 
and  71 1 as  slaves.  No  records  exist  showing  the  manner  in 
which  these  enumerations  were  effected ; but  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner is  informed  by  native  officials  who  were  then  in  the 
Government  service,  that  the  returns  were  furnished  by  the  vil- 
lage heads  ( mauzddars ) after  actual  counting.  The  general  increase 
of  the  population  between  1847  and  1852  is  stated  to  be  the 
result  of  immigration  from  the  hills  and  from  the  lower  Districts. 
The  figures  in  these  returns,  however,  included  the  villages  of 
Kalubari,  Gobpur,  Gomiri,  and  Kalinpur,  since  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  District  of  Darrang,  but  did  not  include  the  Fiscal 
Divisions  of  Jaipur  and  Khoang,  which  were  made  over  to 
Lakhimpur  from  Sibsagar  in  1866. 

In  1871-72,  a regular  Census  of  the  population  of  the  revenue- 
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paying  part  of  the  District  was  effected.  It  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  backward  and  thinly- 
populated  tracts,  which  occupies  8343  square  miles  of  Lakhimpur. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner  under  whose  superintendence  the  Census 
was  effected,  reports  as  follows  the  reasons  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  enumeration  to  the  revenue-paying  tracts. 

‘ Beyond  these,’  he  says,  ‘ we  have  no  local  subordinate  agents  for 
such  work  as  the  Census ; the  thin  population  is  scattered  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  and  again,  the  frontier  line  is  uncertain  and 
very  distant.  To  have  sent  enumerators  into  these  tracts  would 
have  been  unwise,  as  their  acts  could  not  have  been  controlled  in 
any  way,  and  they  might  have  made  it  a means  of  illicit  gain  ; and 
secondly,  their  returns  would  have  been  quite  untrustworthy. 
Some  of  the  tribes,  too,  though  under  control,  assume  a certain 
degree  of  independence,  and  it  appeared  quite  unnecessary  to  raise 
any  issue  with  them.’ 

The  results  of  the  Census  of  the  settled  and  revenue-paying  portion 
disclosed  a population  of  121,267  persons,  living  in  26,398  houses, 
and  in  1 25  mauzds  or  village  unions.  The  total  area  of  this  tract  was 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census  at  3145  square  miles  (the 
recent  Survey  operations,  however,  disclose  the  area  to  be  3191  '67 
square  miles) ; showing  the  average  density  of  the  population  to  be 
39  per  square  mile ; the  average  population  of  each  mauzd  or 
village,  970;  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  house,  4-6. 
The  agency  employed  in  the  enumeration  was  the  same  as  that  in 
the  other  Districts  of  Assam,  described  in  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Kdmrup  District.  The  operations  commenced  in  November  1871, 
and  were  not  completed  till  the  following  February.  ‘ It  was 
wished  by  the  Government,’  writes  the  Deputy  - Commissioner, 
‘ that  the  operations  might  be  concluded  by  the  30th  November  ; 
but  with  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  mauzadars,  I felt  certain 
that  such  speed  and  energy  in  the  completion  of  the  work  could  not 
be  expected  of  them,  particularly  as  they  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
persons  appointed  under  an  old  regime , who  have  very  little  but 
their  respectability  as  qualifications  for  their  posts ; and  where  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  ordinary  work  cannot  be  got  from  them, 
the  quick  performance  of  the  Census  work  was  not  to  be  expected.’ 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
population  arranged  according  to  Subdivisions  and  thdnds  or  police 
circles.  The  averages  are  taken  from  the  Census  Report : — 


Abstract  of  the  Population,  etc.  of  each  Subdivision  and  Thana  (Police  Circle)  in 

Lakhimpur  District,  1872. 
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Averages  according  to  the  Census 
Officers. 
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* This  is  the  area  as  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census.  The  correct  area  of  the  revenue-paying  part  of  the  District  is,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  3191  '67  square  miles. 
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Population  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religion,  and 
Age. — The  total  population  of  the  settled  portion  of  Lakhimpur 
District  consisted  in  1872  of  64,692  males,  and  56,575  females; 
total,  121,267.  Proportion  of  males  in  the  total  population, 
53-4  per  cent. ; average  density  of  the  population,  39  persons 
per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion  and  age,  the 
Census  gives  the  following  results  : — Hindus — under  twelve  years 
of  age,  males  21,684,  and  females  19,558;  total,  41,242:  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  39,734,  and  females  34,662  ; total,  74,396. 
Total  of  all  ages,  males  61,418,  and  females  54,220;  grand  total 
of  Hindus,  115,638,  or  95^4  per  cent,  of  the  District  population; 
proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus,  53 -i  per  cent.  Muhammadans 
— under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  665,  and  females  451;  total, 
1 1 16:  above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  1616,  and  females  1094; 
total,  2710.  Total  of  all  ages,  males  2281,  and  females  1545; 
grand  total  of  Muhammadans,  3826,  or  3-i  per  cent,  of  the  District 
population;  proportion  of  males  in  total  Muhammadans,  59*6  per 
cent.  Buddhists — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  78,  and  females 
58;  total,  136 : above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  175,  and  females  138; 
total,  3x3.  Total  of  all  ages,  males  253,  and  females  196;  grand 
total  of  Buddhists,  449,  or  ‘4  per  cent,  of  the  District  population  ; pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  567  per  cent.  Christians — under 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  49,  and  females  27  ; total,  76  : above 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  170,  and  females  70;  total,  240.  Total 
of  all  ages,  males  219,  and  females  97;  grand  total  of  Christians, 
316,  or  -3  per  cent,  of  the  population ; proportion  of  males  in  total 
Christians,  697  per  cent.  Other  denominations  not  separately 
classified,  consisting  of  aboriginal  races  and  tribes — under  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  193,  and  females,  182  ; total,  375  : above  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  328,  and  females,  335  ; total,  663.  Total  of  all 
ages,  males  521,  and  females  517  ; grand  total  of  ‘ others,’  1038,  or 
•8  per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population ; proportion  of  males  in 
total  ‘others,’  5C2  per  cent.  Population  of  all  religions — under 
twelve  years,  males  22,669,  and  females  20,276;  total,  42,945: 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  42,023,  and  females  36,299  ; total, 
78,322;  grand  total,  121,267. 

The  percentage  of  children  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of  age  in 
the  population  of  different  religions  is  thus  returned  in  the  Census 
Report : — Hindus — proportion  of  male  children  187,  and  of  female 
children  16-9  per  cent. ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  35-6 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  population.  Muhammadans — propor- 
tion of  male  children  17 -4,  and  of  female  children  117  per  cent.; 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  2g'i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Muhammadan  population.  Buddhists — proportion  of  male  children 
i7-4,  and  female  children  12 '9  per  cent.;  proportion  of  children 
of  both  sexes,  3C3  per  cent,  of  the  total  Buddhist  population. 
Christians  — proportion  of  male  children  15  -5,  and  of  female 
children  8 '5  per  cent.;  proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  24^0 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Christian  population.  Other  denominations — 
proportion  of  male  children  18  6,  and  of  female  children  17 ‘5  per 
cent. ; proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  36-i  per  cent,  of  the 
total  ‘ others  ’ population.  Population  of  all  religions — proportion 
of  male  children  187,  and  of  female  children  167  per  cent. ; total 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes,  35^4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
District  population. 

Ethnical  Division  of  the  People. — The  Census  Report  ethni- 
cally divides  the  population  into  the  following  classes  : — Europeans 
and  Americans,  138;  Eurasians,  7;  non-Indian  Asiatics,  201;  Indian 
aboriginal  tribes,  28,388 ; semi-Hinduized  aborigines,  68,388  ; 
Hindu  castes,  and  people  of  Hindu  origin,  20,305  ; Muhammadans, 
3826  ; and  Burmese  Maghs,  14.  I take  the  following  details  from 
Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  District  Census  Compilation  for  Lakhimpur  : — 


Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 

European— 

English, 

103 

Irish,  .... 

9 

Scotch, 

24 

German, 

I 

Total,  . 

137 

American — 

West  Indian, 

I 

Total  of  Non-Asiatics, 

138 

II.— MIXED  RACES. 

Eurasian, 

7 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

III.— ASIATICS. 

A.  — Other  than  Natives  op 
India  and  British  Bur- 
mah. 

Armenian, 

I 

Bhutia, 

6 

Nepali, 

194 

Total,  . 

201 

B. — Natives  of  India  and 
British  Burmah. 

I.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 
Bhar,  .... 

48 

Bhumij 

198 

Daphla, .... 

155 

Doanniya, 

471 

Garo,  .... 

15 

Cachari, 

14.959 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

1.  Aboriginal  Tribes — contd. 

Kanjhar, 

32 

Khamti, 

1,562 

Khasia,  .... 

I 

Kol,  .... 

1,360 

Lalang,  .... 

478 

Manipuri, 

24 

Mech,  .... 

I 

Min',  .... 

4,886 

Mishmi, 

226 

Maria,  .... 

596 

Naga,  .... 

34 

Nat,  .... 

146 

Rabha,  .... 

4 

Santal,  .... 

48 

Saraniya, 

2,702 

Singpho, 

257 

Uraon,  .... 

185 

Total,  . 

28,388 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. 

Aham,  .... 

43.942 

Bagdi,  .... 

267 

Baheliya, 

29 

Bathudi, 

4 

Bauri,  .... 

388 

Bhuiya,  .... 

244 

Bind,  .... 

16 

Chamar, 

199 

Chandal, 

83 

Chutia,  .... 

9,453 

Dom.  .... 

8,578 

Nadiyal, 

69 

Dosadh, 

160 

Ghasi,  .... 

82 

Ghatwal, 

265 

Hari,  .... 

521 

Kaora,  .... 

IO 

Kharwar, 

26 

Koch,  .... 

3,747 

Mahili,  .... 

93 

Mai,  .... 

J5 

Mihtar,  .... 

12 

Musahar, 

168 

Pasi,  .... 

12 

Rajwar, 

4 

Shikari, . - . 

I 

Total,  . 

68,388 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number 

3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 

Brahman, 

1,142 

Rajput, 

340 

Total,  . 

1,482 

ii. ) Intermediate  Castes. 

Bhat,  .... 

IO 

Kayasth, 

902 

Total,  . 

912 

(iii. ) Trading  Castes. 

Agarwala, 

72 

Baniya,  .... 

24 

Barnawar, 

4 

Gandhabaniya, 

9 

Gurer,  .... 

2 

Khatri,  .... 

276 

Marwari, 

29 

Oswal,  .... 

32 

Subamabaniya, 

8 

Total,  . 

456 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 

Goala,  .... 

45i 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
preparing  Cooked  Food. 

Halwai, 

31 

Kandu,  .... 

24 

Total,  . 

55 

(vi.)  Agricultural 
Castes. 

Barui,  .... 

83 

Basiya,  .... 

3 

Boria,  .... 

823 

Chasa,  .... 

43 

Deori,  .... 

29 

Jarua,  .... 

277 

Kaibartta, 

975 

Kalita,  .... 

3,4o6 

Koeri,  .... 

105 

Kurmi,  .... 

209 

Mali,  etc., 

99 

Rai,  etc., 

44 

Total,  . 

6,096 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(vii. ) Castes  engaged 
chiefly  in  Personal 
Service. 

Behara,  .... 
Dhanuk, 

Dhawa, .... 
Dhoba,  .... 
Hajjam  or  Wapit,  . 
Kahar,  .... 

50 

16 

(xiii.)  Dancer,  Musician, 
Beggar,  and  Vaga- 
bond Castes. 

Baiti,  etc., 

14 

1 1 
177 
64 

113 

(xiv.)  Persons  enume- 
rated by  Nationality 
only. 

Total,  . 

431 

Bengali, 
Hindustani,  . 

145 

25 

(viii.)  Artisan  Castes. 
Darzi  (tailor), 

Kamar  (blacksmith), 
Kumbhar  (potter),  . 
Rajmistri  (mason),  . 

2 

412 

Madrasi, 

Sikh,  .... 
Uriya,  .... 

7 

46 
1 18 

173 

21 

Total,  . 

341 

Sonar  (goldsmith), . 

Sunri  (distiller), 
Sutradhar  (carpenter),  . 
Tell  (oilman), 

59 

2 

14 

114 

(xv.)  Persons  of  Un- 
known or  Unspecified 
Castes, 

6,115 

Total,  . 

797 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

19,748 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 
Chapwal, 

Jugi,  f . • 

Katum,  .... 
Tanti,  .... 

168 

546 

244 

118 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 

Vaishnav, 

Buddhists, 

28 

221 

Total,  . 

1,076 

Gosain,  .... 
Matak,  .... 

25 

113 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 

8 

17 

Native  Christians,  . 

170 

Beldar,  .... 
Chunari, 

Total,  . 

557 

Gharami, 

Madashi, 

Nuniya, 

Patiyal, 

5 

120 

228 

76 

5.  Muhammadans. 

Pathan,  .... 
Shaikh,  .... 
Unspecified,  . 

18 

173 

3,635 

Total,  . 

454 

(xi.)  Castes  engaged 
in  Selling  Fish  and 
Vegetables. 

Metiya,  .... 

Total,  . 

3,826 

20 

6.  Burmese. 

Maghs 

14 

(xii.)  Boating  and  Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Jaliya,  .... 
Keut,  .... 

24 

935 

Total  of  Natives  of 
India, 

120,921 

Mala,  .... 
Tior,  .... 

66 

23 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 

121,122 

Total,  . 

1,048 

Grand  Total, 

121,267 
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Hill  and  Aboriginal  Tribes. — The  following  description  of 
the  principal  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  taken 
from  Colonel  Dalton’s  invaluable  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872).  These  tribes  principally  inhabit  the  wild  jungle  backwoods 
tract,  and  the  numbers  returned  in  the  Census  Report  represent 
only  a small  proportion  of  those  actually  living  within  the  limits  of 
British  territory. 

The  Khamtis. — ‘The  Shan  or  Tai  or  T’hai  race  have  exercised 
a powerful  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Assam.  The  Siamese  are 
now  the  most  important  branch  of  this  family.  They  are  called  by 
the  Burmese  Shangyai,  or  eldest  branch  of  the  Shans;  but  there 
was  once  a great  nation  of  this  people  occupying  a tract  known  to 
the  historians  of  Manipur  as  the  kingdom  of  Pong,  which  touched 
Tipperah,  Yunan,  and  Siam,  and  of  which  the  city  called  Mogong 
by  the  Burmese,  and  Mongmarong  by  the  Shans,  was  the  capital. 
In  the  reign  of  Sukempha,  the  thirteenth  sovereign  of  the  empire 
of  Pong  (who  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  777),  his  brother  Samlonpha, 
who  was  the  general  of  his  forces,  having  subjugated  Cdchdr, 
Tipperah,  and  Manipur,  pushed  across  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  there  commenced  a series  of  conquests  by  which 
the  Shans  gradually  reduced  the  whole  country,  from  Sadiya  to 
Kdmrup,  to  subjection.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  effected  by 
several  inroads  extending  over  several  centuries,  as  the  Assam 
annals  give  the  year,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1228,  as  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Chukupha,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  assume  for  himself  and  people  the  name  of  Aham,  the 
“peerless,”  and  to  have  given  this  name,  now  softened  to  Assam,  to 
the  country.  His  successor,  Chutamla,  in  a.d.  1554,  adopted  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  changed  his  name  to  Jdyadhdjd  Sinh.  From 
his  time,  the  Assam  kings  always  took  Hindu  names  and  favoured 
Brdhmans  ; and  the  Aham  Shans,  adopting  the  language  and  customs 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  conquered  people,  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  a new  division  or  caste  of  the  Hindu  Assamese  population,  rather 
than  as  intruders  of  an  alien  race.  The  kingdom  of  Pong  was 
finally  broken  up  by  the  Burmese  king,  Alompra,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ; and  on  its  dismemberment,  other  branches  of 
the  Shan  race  migrated  to,  and  settled  in  Assam.  The  Phakis  or 
Lhakidls  on  the  Dihing  river,  the  Kamjangs  of  Sadiyd,  and  the 
numerous  settlements  of  Khamtis,  are  all  colonies  of  this  race, 
retaining  the  costume,  customs,  and  religion  they  brought  with 
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them  into  the  valley.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  Khamtfs 
alone,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  important.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  seat  of  this  people,  they  emigrated  to  Assam, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  from  the  country  known  to  us  as 
Bar-khamti,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nawadi  river,  which  was  visited 
by  Wilcox  in  1826  ; and,  according  to  their  own  annals,  they  had 
occupied  that  country  for  many  centuries.  Captain  Wilcox  found 
them  a divided  people.  Two  great  clans  had  been  at  feud  for 
fifty  years,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  these  dissensions  that  horde 
after  horde  continued  to  flow  into  Assam. 

Early  Settlement. — ‘ Their  first  settlements  in  the  valley  were  made, 
by  permission  of  the  Assam  Rajas,  on  the  river  called  the  Tenga-panf ; 
but  during  the  civil  wars  in  Raja  Gaurindth  Sinh’s  time  (a.d.  1780 
to  1790),  they  pushed  on  to  Sadiya,  ousted  the  Assam  Governor  of 
the  Province,  called  the  Sadiya  Khoa  Gosdin,  and  gave  that  title 
to  their  leader ; and  the  people  of  the  country  acquiescing  in  the 
arrangement,  the  Assam  Government  was  too  weak  to  disturb  it. 
The  Khamti  chief  was  acknowledged  by  the  Assam  Rdjd,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  British  Government,  as  Sadiya  Khod  Gosain.  But 
in  a.d.  1839,  the  Khamtfs  rebelled  against  the  British,  and,  having 
attacked  and  partially  destroyed  the  military  station  of  Sadiya, 
they  cut  off  and  killed  the  Commandant  and  Political  Agent, 
Major  White,  and  a detachment  of  sepoys.  They  were  after- 
wards defeated  with  great  slaughter  and  expelled  from  Sadiyd. 
For  some  years  they  lived  a hunted,  scattered  life  on  the  frontier ; 
but  were  eventually  allowed  to  return  and  settle  down  somewhere  in 
the  vicinage  of  their  old  villages. 

Religion. — ‘ The  Khamtfs  are  very  far  in  advance  of  all  the  north- 
eastern frontier  tribes  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  civilisation.  They 
are  Buddhists,  and  have  regular  establishments  of  priests  well  versed 
in  the  recondite  mysteries  of  their  religion,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  laity  can  read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 

Houses. — ‘ The  houses  occupied  by  the  leading  Khamtfs  in  Assam 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  that  Wilcox  saw  in  Bar-Khamtf.  For 
the  residence  of  a Chief  and  his  family,  two  large  houses  are  built 
framed  of  strong  timber  with  raised  floors  and  thatched  roofs,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  a trough  of  wood  being  fixed  under  the 
junction  of  the  two  roofs  to  carry  off  the  water.  As  each  roof 
covers  a breadth  of  18  to  20  feet,  and  is  80  or  100  feet  in  length, 
great  space  for  the  family  and  retainers  is  thus  obtained.  The 
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interior  is  divided  into  chambers,  private  and  for  reception,  and  the 
whole  terminates  in  a railed  open  balcony,  a prolongation  of  the 
raised  floor  beyond  the  eaves  affording  a convenient  airy  place  for 
the  family  to  sit  and  work  or  lounge  in.  The  roof  of  the  houses 
comes  down  so  low  that  externally  there  is  no  appearance  of  wall. 
The  people  of  the  common  order  have  similar  houses,  but  single 
instead  of  double.  The  temple  and  priests’  quarters  are  also  of 
timber  and  thatched,  but  the  temples  are  elaborately  carved,  and 
great  neatness  and  taste  are  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
internal  fittings.  The  priests  have  shaven  heads  and  amber-coloured 
garments  and  rosaries.  The  office  is  not  hereditary ; any  person 
may  enter  upon  it  after  the  necessary  novitiate  and  instruction  in 
the  bapuchang , as  the  priests’  quarters  are  called ; but  they  must, 
so  long  as  they  wear  the  sacerdotal  habit,  renounce  the  world  and 
devote  themselves  to  a life  of  celibacy.  Every  morning  the  priests 
move  quickly  through  the  villages  preceded  by  a boy  with  a little 
bell,  each  holding  a lacquered  box  in  which  he  receives  the  offerings 
of  the  people,  generally  presented  by  the  women,  who  stand  waiting 
at  the  door  with  a portion  of  their  ready-cooked  food. 

Arts,  etc. — ‘The  priests  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  amuse  them- 
selves by  carving  in  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert.  In  making  ivory  handles  of  weapons  they  evince  great 
skill,  taste,  and  fecundity  of  invention,  carving  in  high  relief,  twisted 
snakes,  dragons,  and  other  monsters,  with  a creditable  unity  and 
gracefulness  of  design.  It  is  customary  for  the  Chiefs  also  to  employ 
themselves  in  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  They  work  in  gold,  silver, 
and  iron,  forge  their  own  weapons,  and  make  their  wives’  jewellery. 
They  also  manufacture  embossed  shields  of  buffalo  or  rhinoceros 
hide,  gilding  and  lacquering  them  with  skill  and  taste.  The  women 
are  skilled  in  embroidery ; they  make  elaborately-worked  bags  for 
their  husbands  and  for  sale,  embroidered  bands  for  the  hair,  and 
other  pretty  things,  and  are  not  the  less  capable  of  bearing  a very 
severe  share  of  the  out-door  farm  work. 

Features,  Origin,  etc. — ‘ The  Khamtfs  are  not  a handsome  race. 
They  are  of  rather  darker  complexion  than  other  Shans,  and  of 
coarser  features ; the  Mongolian  peculiarities  being  more  strongly 
developed  in  them  than  in  their  reputed  brethren.  It  may  be 
on  this  account  that  Klaproth  supposed  them  to  be  of  Tartar 
origin  ; but,  as  observed  by  Wilcox,  if  it  be  so,  the  period  of  their 
migration  to  the  Shan  provinces  must  be  very  remote,  since  all 
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traces  of  their  original  language  have  been  lost.  He  (Captain 
Wilcox)  nevertheless  found  them  in  Bar-Khamtf  as  an  isolated 
people,  a very  extensive  district  inhabited  by  Singpho  tribes  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  nearest  place  where  the  Shan  language 
is  spoken.  Moreover,  the  country  they  occupied  was  not  peopled 
solely  by  Khamtfs,  but  also  by  Muluks,  Khalongs,  Kumongs,  and 
others,  cognates  of  the  Singpho ; and  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population  were  Khapoks,  whose  dialect  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Singpho.  These  lower  tribes  were  apparently  the  remains  of  the 
earlier  population  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Khamtis. 
After  settling  in  Assam,  the  Khamtf  Chiefs  frequently  took  to  them- 
selves Assamese  wives,  and  in  some  families  the  effect  of  this 
mingling  is  very  marked  in  softening  and  improving  the  features  of 
the  later  generations. 

New  Settlement. — ‘ In  1850  a large  colony  of  fresh  settlers  from 
Bar-Khamti— between  three  and  four  hundred  individuals — under 
a Chief,  a scion  of  one  of  their  best  families,  migrated  to  Assam  in 
a body.  He  was  a young  man  of  remarkably  good  address,  and 
unusually  fair  and  good-looking.  He  had  two  wives,  one  a pure 
Khamti,  the  other  half  Assamese,  both  good-looking  girls.  They 
settled  a few  miles  above  the  old  outpost  of  Saikwa  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  not  far  from  the  Noa  Dihing;  and  when  I 
first  visited  them  about  six  months  after  their  arrival,  I was  surprised 
to  see  how  rapidly  and  admirably  they  had  after  their  own  fashion 
established  themselves.  The  Chief’s  first  wife  had  frequently  visited 
me  at  Dibrugarh,  and  transacted  business  with  me  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  his  people,  for  which  she  showed  great  aptitude.  As 
I entered  the  village  I saw  her  at  the  head  of  the  women  returning 
from  their  farm  labour ; each  woman  bore  an  axe  and  a fagot  of 
wood,  but  that  borne  by  the  Chief’s  wife  was  a tiny  little  ornamented 
implement,  and  her  fagot  a miniature  bundle  of  little  sticks  neatly 
cut  and  tied  together,  evidently  emblematic  rather  than  useful. 
She  received  me  smilingly,  and  leading  the  way  to  her  house,  did 
the  honours  with  grace  and  dignity.  I was  lodged  in  a part  of  the 
newly-raised  priests’  quarters,  and  in  the  evening  was  entertained 
by  a very  creditable  display  of  fireworks  and  fire  balloons,  all  of 
their  own  making. 

Religious  Festivals. — £ The  Khamtfs  have  two  great  religious 
festivals  in  the  year,  one  to  celebrate  the  birth,  the  other  to  mourn 
the  death  of  Gautama.  At  these  ceremonies,  boys  dressed  up  as 
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girls  go  through  posture  dances,  for  which,  I believe,  Burmese 
women  are  celebrated,  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  saint’s  death 
the  postures  are  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  frantic  grief ; but  as  a 
more  distinct  commemoration  of  the  birth,  a lively  representation 
of  an  accouchement  is  acted.  One  of  the  boy-girls  is  put  to  bed 
and  waited  on  by  the  others.  Presently  something  like  infantine 
cries  are  heard,  and  from  beneath  the  dress  of  the  invalid,  a young 
puppy  is  produced  squeaking,  and  carried  away  and  bathed,  and 
treated  as  a new-born  babe. 

Treatment  of  Wives. — ‘ It  will  be  seen  by  what  I have  stated 
above,  that  the  Khamtis  are  not  restricted  to  one  wife.  I do  not 
recollect,  however,  having  met  with  more  than  two  to  one  husband ; 
and  though  the  second  wife  may  be  the  favourite  companion  of  her 
lord,  the  supremacy  of  the  first  wife  is  always  maintained.  The 
Shan  tribes  have  no  idea  of  fardha , i.e.  secluding  their  females  ; 
they  all  go  to  market  and  pay  visits  in  a very  independent  manner, 
and  the  Khamti  women  have  not  suffered  in  character  from  the 
freedom  allowed  to  them.  The  ladies  of  the  Aham  families  in 
Assam  are  equally  unrestricted.  Indeed,  till  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  aliens  of  our  introduction,  the  seclusion  of  even  well-born 
Hindu  maidens  was  not  enforced  ; and  to  the  present  day,  I believe, 
the  ladies  of  the  ex-royal  family  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
officials  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Costume. — ‘ The  dress  of  the  Khamti  is  simple  and  neat ; the 
men  commonly  wear  tight-fitting  jackets  of  cotton  cloth,  dyed  blue, 
with  a white  muslin  turban  so  twisted  as  to  leave  exposed  the  top- 
knot  into  which  their  long  hair  is  twisted,  projecting  somewhat  over 
the  forehead.  The  nether  garment  is  of  coloured  cotton  of  a 
chequered  pattern,  or  of  silk,  more  or  less  ample,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  upper  classes  wear  the  Burmese  fatso,  a 
piece  of  parti-coloured  silk. 

Weapons. — ‘ They  are  seldom  seen  without  the  useful  weapon  the 
ddo,  hanging  in  its  sheath,  plain  or  ornamented,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  wearer,  by  a sling  made  of  split  rattan.  It  is  worn 
somewhat  in  front,  so  that  the  hilt  is  readily  grasped  in  the  right 
hand ; this,  and  the  defensive  round  shield  of  buffalo  hide,  are 
sufficient  for  a Khamti  to  take  the  field  with,  but  many  of  them 
now  carry  muskets  or  fowling-pieces.  When  they  rebelled  in  1839, 
their  combinations  for  attack  were  well  planned,  but  they  lacked 
the  courage  to  carry  them  out.  They  are,  however,  wonderfully 
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useful  auxiliaries  in  mountain  warfare,  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue,  of  subsisting  on  any  kind  of  food,  and  full  of  resources. 
They  will  start  on  an  expedition,  each  man  carrying  his  own  pro- 
visions for  ten  days  and  all  necessaries.  These  generally  include  a 
small  cooking  vessel ; but  a Khamti  can  cook  his  rice  in  a fresh- 
cut  joint  of  a bamboo.  If  it  be  a dash  at  a particular  point,  and 
they  are  to  return  by  the  same  road,  they  lighten  their  burden  by 
making  a cache  of  food  for  one  day  at  each  halting-place.  If  they 
come  to  an  unfordable  river,  they  construct  rafts  in  a very  short 
space  of  time,  solely  of  bamboo.  They  will  navigate  rock-broken 
rivers  on  these  rafts,  skilfully  shooting  the  rapids,  and  often  thus 
pleasantly  breaking  a journey. 

Women's  Costume. — ‘ The  costume  of  the  women  is  like  that  of 
the  men,  plain  but  neat.  They  wear  the  hair  drawn  up  from  the 
back  and  sides  in  one  massive  roll,  which  rises  four  or  five  inches, 
so  much  in  front  as  to  form  a continuation  of  the  frontal  bone. 
This  gives  an  appearance  of  height  to  figures  that  require  an  artificial 
addition.  The  roll  is  encircled  by  an  embroidered  band,  the 
fringed  and  tasselled  ends  of  which  hang  down  behind  ; the  lower 
garment,  generally  of  dark-coloured  cotton  cloth,  is  folded  over  the 
breasts  under  the  arms,  and  reaches  to  the  feet.  This  style  of  wear- 
ing the  principal  garment,  common  to  the  Shans  and  Manipurfs, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Assam  by  the  former,  as  the 
Assamese  women  of  the  lower  classes  have  all  adopted  it ; but  the 
Khamti  women  wear  in  addition  a coloured  silk  scarf  round  the 
waist,  and  a long-sleeved  jacket.  The  chief  ornaments  are  cylindri- 
cally-shaped  pieces  of  bright  amber  inserted  in  the  lobes  of  the 
ears,  and  coral  and  other  bead  necklaces. 

Burial-grounds.  — ''  The  burial-ground  of  the  Khamtis  is 
generally  a tidily-kept  spot  apart  from  the  village.  The  graves  are 
surmounted  by  conically- shaped  tumuli,  which,  when  first  con- 
structed (to  the  best  of  my  recollection),  diminish  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  in  a series  of  steps ; the  earth  being  kept  in  position  by 
bamboo  matting  round  each  step.  The  Ahams,  notwithstanding 
their  conversion  to  the  Hindu  faith,  retained  this  method  of 
sepulture  to  a recent  date.  The  tumuli  constructed  over  the  graves 
of  the  Aham  sovereigns  are  very  extensive  ; and  when  opened,  the 
remains  of  the  dead  have  been  found  in  coffins  of  massive  timber 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  outside  the  coffin  various 
utensils,  arms,  and  implements  of  agriculture.’ 
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A former  favourite  occupation  of  the  Khamti  Chiefs  is  working 
in  metals,  thus  described  at  page  371  of  Robinson’s  Account 
of  Assam  : — ‘ It  is  a singular  custom  amongst  the  Khamtis,  that 
the  principal  amusement  of  their  Chiefs  is  working  in  metals  ; in 
which  practice  renders  them  infinitely  more  skilful  than  the  lower 
classes,  who  perhaps  cannot  spare  much  time  from  their  labours  in 
the  fields.  They  readily  employ  themselves  in  fashioning  earrings 
for  the  purpose  of  barter,  the  workmanship  giving  a double  value 
to  the  silver.  A couple  of  hammers  and  a few  punches  are  all  the 
tools  requisite,  and  these  they  carry  with  them  in  their  travelling  bag. 
The  silver  is  melted  and  poured  into  the  hollow  of  a bit  of  bamboo; 
when,  while  repeatedly  heating  it,  it  is  beaten  with  great  patience 
and  perseverance  into  plates  almost  as  thin  as  paper.  By  a proper 
management  of  the  hammer,  they  make  it  spread  in  the  required 
direction  till  long  enough  to  bend  into  a cylinder ; the  edges  are 
then  cut  even  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  the  parts  to  be  soldered  are 
notched  in  a castellated  form,  the  alternate  projections  inserted,  and 
a little  borax  with  a very  thin  bit  of  plate  laid  over  the  joint,  which 
the  application  of  a little  heat  readily  unites  ; a curve  is  then  given 
to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  top  only  is  required  to  finish 
it.  The  top  is,  of  course,  a circle,  and  when  beat  thin  enough,  it  is 
laid  on  a bed  of  lac  softened  by  heat,  and  with  blunt  punches  an 
embossed  pattern  is  then  given ; both  the  silver  and  lac  being  re- 
peatedly heated  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  brittle,  and  to 
soften  the  former  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  assume  readily  the  inden- 
tations of  the  punch.  In  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  sharper  punches 
and  some  of  small  size,  very  pretty  patterns  are  often  given.  The 
ordinary  silver  pipes  of  the  Khamtis  are  of  very  neat  workmanship.’ 

The  Phakials  are  also  T’hay  immigrants ; their  original  habitat 
being  the  valley  of  Hukong,  where  they  are  called  Phakeh.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  particulars,  they  answer  in  all  respects  to  the 
description  given  of  the  Khamtis. 

The  Muluks,  who  dwell  in  the  Hankhfiti  mauza  south  of  Sadiy^, 
are  a tribe  subordinate  to  the  Khamtis.  In  former  times  they  are 
said  to  have  been  an  independent  people,  inhabiting  the  plains  of 
Hupong  on  the  Dihing  river,  south  of  the  Phungan  Pass.  They 
assert  that  they  were  attacked,  plundered,  and  dispersed  by  the 
Singphos ; when  one-half  of  their  number  were  carried  off  as 
slaves  by  the  marauders,  while  the  other  half  fled  towards  the 
Irawddi,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Khamtis. 
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Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Khamtis,  except  that  it  is 
of  ruder  fashion,  and  of  inferior  texture.  There  is  another  tribe 
about  Sadiya  known  as  the  Khanfjangs ; but  we  are  ignorant  in 
what  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Muluks.  The 
Khanijan,  it  appears,  were  made  acquainted  with  the  attack  of  the 
Khamtis  on  the  sepoy  lines  at  Sadiya,  and  unwilling  to  unite  in 
their  aggressions,  the  whole  tribe  withdrew  from  their  villages  during 
that  eventful  night.  The  Muluks  also  on  that  occasion  showed 
their  fidelity  to  the  British  Government,  and  their  Chief,  on  refusing 
to  join  the  Khamtis,  was  barbarously  murdered. 

The  Singphos. — ‘The  Singphos,  like  the  Khamtis,  have  settled 
in  Assam  within  the  memory  of  man.  They  are  said  to  have  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  valley  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Matak  or  Moamaria  sect  against  the  Rdja  Gaurinath  Sinh,  about 
a.d.  1793. 

Early  Settlements. — ‘Their  first  settlements  were  on  the  Tenga- 
pani  river,  east  of  Sadiyd,  and  on  the  Buri  Dihing  river  in  the  tract 
called  Namrup.  They  not  only  met  with  no  opposition  from  the 
scattered  and  harassed  Assamese  population  of  that  tract,  but  were 
well  received  as  an  element  of  strength  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in 
holding  their  own.  By  degrees  the  Singphos  formed  large  villages 
under  their  chiefs,  the  Daphd,  the  Bishd,  the  Latora,  and  other  gams 
(the  head  of  a family  is  so  called,  the  second  branch  assuming  the 
affix  la  and  the  third  thu  or  du),  and  not  only  maintained  them- 
selves in  a state  almost  independent  of  the  Assam  Government,  but 
absorbed  into  their  own  communities  the  few  Assamese  left  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  Singphos  are  of  the  race  called  by  the 
Burmese  Ka-Khyen  or  Kaku,  whose  original  Settlements  were  on 
the  great  eastern  branches  of  the  Irawddi  river ; they  are  there  in 
contact  with  the  Kunungs,  with  whom  they  are  closely  allied  in 
language  and  origin.  They  extended  east  to  the  confines  of  Yunan 
and  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Kyendwyen ; but  it  was  only  on  spread- 
ing into  the  valley  of  Assam  that  they  assumed  the  name  of  Singpho, 
which  in  their  own  language  means  “ man.”  When  Upper  Assam 
came  under  the  rule  of  the  British  Government,  it  was  not  till  after 
several  engagements  with  our  troops,  that  the  Singpho  settlements 
were  brought  into  some  sort  of  subjection.  It  was  then  found  that 
their  villages  contained  great  numbers  of  Assamese  slaves,  who, 
whenever  they  got  the  opportunity,  left  their  masters  no  more  to 
return  ; and  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  refusing  to  restore  them, 
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and  giving  them  every  possible  facility  of  escaping,  was  a constant 
grievance  to  the  Singphos,  a wound  to  their  pride  which  more  than 
once  rankled  into  open  insurrection.  No  fewer  than  5000  slaves 
are  reported  to  have  been  released  by  one  officer,  the  late  Captain 
N eufville. 

Villages. — ‘ The  Singphos,  on  the  frontiers  of  Assam,  occupy  large 
villages,  often  in  somewhat  unassailable  positions,  consisting  of  sixty 
or  more  large  houses,  each  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
about  twenty  in  breadth,  with  raised  floors  throughout  and  open 
balcony  at  one  end,  where  the  ladies  of  the  family  sit,  and  spin, 
weave,  and  embroider.  The  house  is  divided  into  different  apart- 
ments on  both  sides  of  a long  passage,  open  from  end  to  end. 
There  are  generally  several  hearths  round  which  the  family  sleep, 
and  over  the  fireplace  are  large  bamboo  racks  hanging  from  the 
roof,  on  which  are  placed  meat  or  fish  requiring  to  be  smoked. 

Appearance;  Dress. — ‘They  are  generally  a fine  athletic  race, 
above  the  ordinary  standard  in  height,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue ; but  their  energies  are  greatly  impaired  by  the  use  of  opium 
and  spirits,  in  which  they  freely  indulge.  The  men  tie  the  hair  in 
a large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  wear  a jacket  of  coloured 
cotton  and  a chequered  under-garment  of  the  same  material  or  of 
silk,  or  the  Burmese  patso.  The  respectable  Chiefs  assume  the  Shan 
or  Burmese  style  of  dress,  and,  occasionally,  short  smart  jackets 
of  China  velvet,  with  gilt  or  amber  buttons.  They  also  wrap 
themselves  in  plaids  of  thick  cotton,  much  in  the  fashion  of  Scotch 
Highlanders.  The  features  are  of  the  Mongolian  type, — very 
oblique  eyes  and  eyebrows,  mouth  wide,  cheek-bones  high,  and 
heavy  square  jawbones.  Their  complexion,  never  ruddy,  varies 
from  a tawny  yellow  or  olive  to  a dark  brown.  Hard  labour  tells 
on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  females,  rendering  them  coarse 
in  feature  and  awkward  in  gait,  but  in  the  families  of  the  Chiefs  light 
complexions  and  pleasing  features  sometimes  are  seen.  The  dress 
of  the  women  consists  of  one  piece  of  coloured  cotton  cloth,  often 
in  large,  broad,  horizontal  bands  of  red  and  blue  fastened  round  the 
waist,  a jacket,  and  a scarf.  The  married  women  wear  their  hair, 
which  is  abundant,  in  a large  broad  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
fastened  with  silver  bodkins  with  chains  and  tassels.  Maidens  wear 
their  hair  gathered  in  a roll  resting  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
similarly  secured.  They  are  fond  of  a particularly  enamelled  bead 
called  deo-mani , and  all  wear  as  ornaments  bright  pieces  of  amber 
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inserted  in  holes  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  men  tattoo  their 
limbs  slightly,  and  all  married  women  are  tattooed  on  both  legs 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  in  broad  parallel  bands. 

Arms;  Warfare. — ‘The  national  weapons  of  this  tribe  are  the 
heavy  short  sword  called  ddo  or  dha,  so  well  known  in  Assam, 
admirably  adapted  for  close  quarters  in  war,  and  for  clearing  jungle 
and  preparing  the  ground  in  peace, — the  frontier  tribes  can  dispense 
with  the  trouble  of  converting  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  they 
use  them  for  both  purposes  as  they  are  : — a spear  with  a short  staff 
used  for  thrusting,  and  a strong  crossbow  with  bamboo  arrows ; but 
they  affect  the  use  of  the  musket  whenever  they  can  get  one,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  with  Chinese  matchlocks.  They  use  shields  of 
buffalo  hide,  four  feet  long,  and  helmets,  sometimes  of  that  material, 
sometimes  of  thick-plaited  rattan  work,  varnished  black,  decorated 
with  boars’  tusks,  etc.  In  warfare  their  attacks  are  confined  to  night 
surprises,  which  are  speedily  abandoned  if  they  meet  with  steady 
opposition.  They  are  skilled  in  fortifying  naturally  difficult  positions, 
using  freely  the  panji,  a bamboo  stake  of  different  lengths,  sharpened 
at  both  ends  and  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  which  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  all  approaches  to  their  position  are  rendered  difficult  and 
dangerous.  If  they  use  muskets  on  these  occasions,  the  weapons 
are  generally  fixed  in  loopholes  of  breastworks,  ready  loaded,  and 
the  trigger  is  pulled  when  the  enemy  reaches  the  point  of  the  road 
(previously  ascertained)  covered  by  them.  If  they  fail  by  such  means 
to  beat  off  the  attacks  at  once,  they  abandon  the  position  for  another 
behind  it.  In  travelling,  the  Singphos  carry  a haversack,  of  very  neat 
appearance,  cleverly  adapted  to  the  head  and  shoulders.  It  is  made 
of  very  finely  plaited  fibre,  on  a frame  of  wood  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  large  grey  monkey.  They  are  also  provided  with  hand- 
some bags,  woven  and  embroidered  by  their  wives,  in  which  they 
carry  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  opium,  etc.’ 

For  several  generations,  the  Singphos  were  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Assam  valley,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
constant  irruptions  into  the  plains  in  conjunction  with  the  Moamarids, 
by  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  first  called  into  the  Province. 
They  sometimes  proceeded  as  far  as  the  capital  itself,  plundering 
the  temples,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrying  off  the  people 
into  slavery ; and  these  repeated  raids  have  won  for  them  the  low- 
lands they  now  occupy.  The  inroads  were  put  a stop  to  when 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Assam ; but  for  some  time 
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afterwards  this  wild  people  once  or  twice  attempted  to  revert  to 
their  old  habits.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
depredations  were  carried  on,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Captain 
Neufville,  soon  after  the  British  occupation  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived from  the  Singphos  alone,  upwards  of  five  thousand  Assamese 
captive  slaves;  and  in  1837  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  a 
hundred  thousand  Assamese  and  Manipuris  still  in  slavery  among 
these  people  in  Burmah.  One  of  their  latest  inroads  is  thus 
chronicled  in  M‘Cosh’s  Topography  of  Assam  (pp.  150  and  151,  ed. 
1837) : — ‘ About  five  years  ago,  a body  of  them  amounting  to  about 
three  thousand  men,  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  a few  muskets 
and  gingals,  under  a Chief  called  Wakum  Kunji,  made  an  advance 
against  the  station  of  Sadiya,  with  the  confident  intention  of  carrying 
away  in  chains  every  sepoy  present,  and  of  driving  the  British  out 
of  the  country.  This  was  a plot  of  three  years’  concocting ; large 
stores  of  grain  were  accumulated  in  convenient  depots,  and  shackles 
for  ten  thousand  prisoners  were  all  in  readiness;  but  the  whole 
force  was  shamefully  repulsed  by  the  then  Political  Agent,  Captain 
Neufville,  at  the  head  of  a handful  of  men  of  the  Assam  infantry, 
and  a few  armed  Khamti  and  Moimaria  militia,  and  driven  in  con- 
sternation into  their  hills.’  Even  after  this  the  peace  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  disturbed  by  deadly  feuds  among  the  tribes ; the 
principal  quarrels  arising  from  a dispute  between  the  Bisha  gam  (or 
Chief)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dapha  gam  on  the  other.  This 
dispute  was  the  cause  of  dividing  almost  all  the  Singphos  on  the 
frontier,  and  even  those  tribes  bordering  on  China  are  said  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  hostilities  to  which  it  gave  rise.  They  have 
now,  however,  entirely  abandoned  their  old  habits  of  lawlessness 
and  rapine,  and  have  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  which 
forms  their  chief  means  of  subsistence. 

Arts , etc. — ‘The  Singphos  understand  the  smelting  of  iron;  and 
their  blacksmiths,  with  no  implements  but  a lump  of  stone  for  an 
anvil,  and  a rude  hammer,  forge  weapons,  especially  ddos,  which  are 
highly  prized  all  over  the  frontier  for  their  temper  and  durability. 
The  Singphos  manufacture  their  own  wearing  apparel.  The  thread 
is  dyed  previous  to  being  woven,  and  thus  are  produced  the  checks 
and  coloured  garments  of  which  they  are  so  fond.  They  use  as 
dyes  a kind  of  indigo  called  rum  seing  lung,  or  asso  khat,  and  the 
bright  yellow  root  of  a creeper  called  khai  khiew.  The  Singphos 
repudiate  all  affinity  with  the  Shans,  and  are  not  considered  by 
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ethnologists  to  be  connected  with  them  except  very  remotely. 
Their  language  is  entirely  different,  approximating  more  to  the 
Karan,  Manipuri,  Burmese,  Kukf,  Naga,  and  Abor  dialects ; and 
their  religion  is  a rude  paganism,  whilst  the  Shans  are  most  of  them 
Buddhists. 

Deities. — ‘The  Singphos  have  a confused  notion  of  a Supreme 
Being ; but  they  propitiate  only  malignant  spirits,  called  Nhats,  of 
which  there  are  three, — the  Mu  Nhat  or  spirit  above,  the  Ga  Nhat 
or  spirit  below,  and  the  household  Nhat  or  penate.  They  sacrifice 
fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs  to  the  Nhats  ; and  when  about  to  proceed  on 
important  expeditions,  a buffalo  is  offered,  and  acceptance  of  the 
flesh  of  the  animal,  when  cut  up  and  distributed  amongst  the  friends 
of  the  Chief,  is  considered  as  a pledge  that  binds  them  to  his  service 
for  this  particular  occasion.  There  is  no  regular  priesthood  amongst 
the  Singphos,  but  they  pay  great  deference  to  the  pungyes  or  priests 
of  the  Buddhist  Shans.  Some  of  them  are,  however,  supposed  to 
possess  powers  of  divination,  and  Colonel  Hannay  mentions  having 
witnessed  the  process.  The  diviner  was  seated  by  himself  at  some 
distance  from  the  crowd,  and  had  beside  him  a small  fire  and  a 
bundle  of  common  nal  grass,  which  grows  to  a large  size  in  swamps. 
Taking  a piece  of  nal  containing  several  joints,  he  held  it  over  the 
flame  until  by  the  heat  one  of  the  joints  burst  with  a sharp  report; 
the  fracture  on  each  side  threw  out  a number  of  minute  hair-like 
fibres  which  were  carefully  examined  and  put  aside.  Another  piece 
was  then  put  in  the  fire  and  similarly  treated.  This  continued  for 
at  least  an  hour,  when  the  result  was  disclosed,  namely,  that  a 
certain  Chief,  whose  arrival  was  awaited,  would  make  his  appearance 
in  three  or  four  days ; and  so  it  happened. 

Marriages , etc. — ‘ Polygamy  prevails  amongst  the  Singphos,  and 
Chiefs  especially  rejoice  in  a plurality  of  wives.  The  girl  is  bought 
with  a price,  and  a feast  completes  the  ceremony.  As  a maiden 
she  is  allowed  considerable  liberty.  I have  been  informed  that  the 
girls  of  some  villages  occupy  a house  appropriated  to  their  use,  in 
which,  under  charge  of  an  old  woman,  they  receive  visits  from  young 
men ; but  I have  never  seen  such  an  institution,  and  if  it  exists  it 
is  not  shown  to  strangers. 

Burial. — ‘ They  bury  their  dead,  but  in  the  case  of  a man  of  note 
the  body  is  kept  for  two  or  more  years,  in  order  that  the  sacred  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  may  have  time  to  attend  his  funeral;  the  body 
being  removed  to  some  distance  during  the  process  of  decomposi- 
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tion,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a coffin  and  brought  back  to  the 
house,  where  it  remains  in  state,  decked  out  with  all  the  insignia 
of  rank  used  during  life.  The  body  of  the  gam  of  Gakhind  was 
thus  found  by  Captain  Neufville  in  a Singpho  stockade.  If  de- 
ceased met  his  death  by  violence,  they  sacrifice  a buffalo,  the  head 
of  which  is  fastened  as  a memorial  in  the  centre  of  a cross  of  wood 
of  the  St.  Andrew’s  shape.  This  ceremony  is  omitted  if  the  deceased 
dies  a natural  death.  The  gods  took  him  at  their  own  good  time, 
and  do  not  need  propitiation.  When  finally  committed  to  the  earth, 
a mound  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions  is  raised  to  mark 
the  spot.  This  custom  they  appear  to  have  taken  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  Khamtis. 

Tradition  of  Origin. — ‘According  to  Bisa,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  intelligent  of  the  Singpho  gams  that  settled  in  Assam, 
the  Singphos  believe  “ they  were  originally  created  and  established 
on  a plateau  called  Majai-Singra-Bhum,  situated  at  a distance  of 
two  months’  journey  from  Sadiyi,  washed  by  a river  flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Irawddf.  During  their  sojourn  there  they 
were  immortal,  and  held  celestial  intercourse  with  the  planets  and 
all  heavenly  intelligences,  following  the  pure  worship  of  one  Supreme 
Being.”  Why  they  left  this  Eden  is  not  stated  in  connection  with 
this  tradition ; but  they  have  another,  in  which  the  fall  is  assigned 
to  an  act  of  disobedience  on  their  part  in  bathing  in  interdicted 
water.  On  descending  to  the  plains  they  became  mortal ; and, 
having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  men  and  animals  in 
self-defence  and  for  subsistence,  they  soon  adopted  the  idolatries 
and  superstitions  of  the  nations  around  them. 

Right  of  Property. — ‘ In  succession  to  patrimonial  property,  the 
Singphos  have  a peculiar  custom.  The  eldest  takes  the  landed 
estate  with  the  titles,  the  youngest  the  personalities;  the  intermediate 
brethren,  when  any  exist,  are  excluded  from  all  participation,  and 
remain  in  attendance  on  the  Chief  or  head  of  the  family  as  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father. 

The  Doanniyas. — ‘ From  the  intercourse  of  the  Singphos  with 
their  Assamese  female  slaves,  a mongrel  race  has  sprung  up,  well 
known  in  Upper  Assam  under  the  denomination  of  Doanniyas. 
They  have  been  found  very  useful  auxiliaries  in  frontier  wars,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  Singpho  language  and  tactics,  and  from  their 
fidelity  to  the  Government  that  relieved  them  from  the  Singpho  yoke. 

The  Mishmis. — ‘ Mishmi  Settlements  have  been  found  by  Wilcox 
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as  far  south  as  the  Nemlang  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Irawadi ; their 
colonies  sweep  round  to  the  east  of  the  great  mountain  called  the 
Dapha  Bhum,  and  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  Proper  to 
the  confines  of  Thibet.  They  extend  west  to  the  Digaru  river  (96° 
to  970  30'  east  longitude,  270  40'  to  28°  40'  north  latitude).  The 
Mfshmfs,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Du  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Brahmaputra  above  the  Brahmakund,  trade  with  the  British  posses- 
sions, and  are  in  the  habit  of  constant  intercourse  with  us ; the 
tribes  to  the  north-east  of  that  river  trade  only  with  Thibet.  The 
people  that  we  have  intercourse  with  are  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
but  very  keen  traders.  Those  beyond  have  shown  themselves 
at  all  times  hostile  to  the  visits  of  British  officers.  Wilcox  was 
permitted  to  enter  their  country,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  village 
of  a Chief,  called  Jingsha,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Brahma- 
putra in  its  hill  course,  after  flowing  nearly  due  south  from  Thibet, 
suddenly  changes  its  direction  and  continues  its  course  in  a western 
direction ; but  from  that  point  he  was  forced  to  return, 

Mr.  Krick’s  Visits. — ‘ Captain  Wilcox’s  expedition  was  in  the  year 
1827.  In  1836,  the  friendly  villages  as  far  as  the  Dilli  were  visited 
by  Dr.  Griffiths.  Lieutenant,  now  Colonel,  E.  A.  Rowlatt,  in  1845 
penetrated  to  the  Du,  and  up  that  river  in  a northerly  direction  to 
the  village  of  Tuppang,  where  he  met  some  Lamas,  as  all  Thibetans 
in  this  locality  are  called.  In  1851,  the  French  missionary,  Monsieur 
Krick,  accompanied  by  a Khamti  Chief  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sadiya,  the  well-known  Chokeng  Gosain,  started  on  his  mission 
to  Thibet.  After  passing  through  the  friendly  villages,  he  appears 
to  have  been  so  guided  as  to  avoid  the  hostile  clans,  including  that 
of  the  formidable  Jingsha;  but  in  passing  near  the  Chiefs  residence, 
a young  girl  significantly  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  where  two 
pilgrims  from  India  had  not  long  before  been  massacred,  and 
intimated  that  a like  fate  awaited  him  if  he  were  caught.  However, 
he  reached  in  safety  the  Thibetan  village  of  Oualong,  where  he  was 
well  received.  Proceeding  onward  from  that  village,  he  found  him- 
self in  a country  presenting  a strong  contrast  to  the  rugged,  grand, 
but  uncultivated  tracts  he  had  recently  been  struggling  through. 
The  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  expanded,  presenting  a succession 
of  well-cultivated  fields.  The  inhabitants,  their  houses,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  assumed  a more  cheerful  aspect. 
Pine  forests  covered  the  hills,  most  luxuriant  on  their  crests.  The 
alluvial  soil  below,  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  is  described 
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as  producing  groves  of  bamboos,  orange  trees,  citron,  peach  trees, 
and  laurel.  Two  marches  through  such  scenery  brought  him  to 
Sommeu.  This  village  is  composed  of  about  a dozen  houses 
irregularly  grouped  on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  evergreen  trees,  half  a 
mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  the  view  up  the  valley  gave  a succession  of  cultivated  fields, 
herds  of  oxen,  horses,  asses,  and  mules ; and  three  miles  to  the  north, 
Rima  Castle,  the  residence  of  a Governor  was  discovered.  Unfor- 
tunately, Monsieur  Krick’s  resources  were  exhausted  in  making  his 
way  through  the  Mfshmf  country  ; and  finding  the  people,  when  the 
novelty  was  over,  disinclined  to  support  him  gratuitously,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  returning.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  at 
Jingsha’s  village  and  was  very  roughly  received  ; but  having  medically 
treated  a sick  member  of  the  family,  who  fortunately  for  the  Abbe 
recovered,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace  and  pursue  his  journey 
to  the  plains  unmolested,  and  he  reached  the  frontier  post  of  Saikwah 
on  the  28th  March  1852.  In  1854,  the  Rev.  Monsieur  Krick,  with  a 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Monsieur  Burri,  escorted  by  the  friendly  Mfshmi 
Chief  Krosha,  again  proceeded  to  Thibet,  and  by  a different  route 
marched  in  safety  to  the  Thibetan  villages  he  had  visited  in  1852  ; 
but  unfortunately  in  his  journey  across  the  mountains  he  gave  dire 
offence  to  an  independent  Mishmi  Chief,  called  Kaisd,  refusing  to 
submit  to  his  extortionate  demands,  and  making  a circuit  to  avoid 
passing  through  his  territory.  The  incensed  savage  armed,  followed 
the  party  to  Sommeu,  and,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  authorities  at 
Rima,  attacked  and  murdered  the  two  priests,  carried  off  all  their 
property  as  plunder,  and  their  servant  Singpho  as  a slave. 

Lieutenant  Eden's  Expedition.  — ‘ The  next  expedition  to  the 
Mishmf  hills  was  despatched  by  the  Marquis  Dalhousie  to  avenge 
their  fate.  In  1855,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Grey  Eden,  at  the  head 
of  a small  party  of  picked  men  of  the  1st  Assam  Light  Infantry,  a 
band  of  carefully  selected  Khamtis,  and  a few  hillmen  as  carriers, 
after  a series  of  forced  marches,  suddenly  crossed  the  Du,  surprised 
Kaisa’s  stronghold  on  the  other  side,  captured  that  Chief  and  many 
members  of  his  family  and  followers,  recovered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  plundered  property,  and  released  the  servant  Singpho. 

Villages. — ‘ The  Mishmi  villages  to  the  south  of  the  Brahmaputra 
are  scattered  and  mixed  up  with  Khamti  and  Singpho  Settlements. 
The  north  bank,  as  far  as  the  Digaru  river,  and  both  banks  of  the 
river  from  Jingsha’s  country  to  the  Thibetan  frontier,  the  Mishmis 
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have  all  to  themselves.  A more  rugged,  a more  difficult,  but  a 
more  beautiful  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  find ; and  the  exertion 
necessary  to  travel  in  it  is  powerfully  illustrated  in  the  fine  develop- 
ment of  calves  and  muscles  of  the  thighs,  by  which  the  Mfshrm 
lads  and  lasses  are  invariably  distinguished.  Steady  nerves  are  as 
necessary  as  strong  limbs,  or  unhappy  is  the  traveller  who  has  to 
cross  a swollen  torrent  roaring  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  him  by  a 
Mishim  suspension  bridge,  thus  described  by  Monsieur  Krick : — 
“ The  point  selected  for  the  construction  of  these  aerial  bridges  is 
where  the  river  is  most  narrowly  confined  by  rocks ; across  this  a 
rope  made  of  three  or  four  rattan?  is  flung,  the  extremity  fastened  to 
rocks  or  trees,  and  the  rope  tightened  as  much  as  possible.  On 
this  chain  or  rope,  a moveable  ring  of  the  same  material  is  bound. 
The  person  who  has  to  cross  places  his  body  in  the  ring,  and,  if 
necessary,  his  head  in  a small  loop  formed  for  the  purpose ; and 
then,  with  his  face  turned  upwards,  he  allows  the  ring  to  move.  It 
slides  down  rapidly  to  the  middle,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
distance  the  passenger  accomplishes  by  grasping  the  suspender  and 
working  his  way  up  with  hands  and  feet.” 

Settlements.  — ‘The  Mishmi  settlements  consist  of  few  houses, 
sometimes  of  only  one;  but  each  house  is  capable  of  holding  all  the 
members  of  a family,  besides  numerous  slaves  and  retainers.  Dr. 
Griffiths  describes  the  house  of  Gallom  Gam,  one  of  the  Chiefs  he 
visited,  as  of  great  length  (Wilcox  gives  the  dimensions  at  130  feet 
by  n),  built  of  bamboos  raised  high  from  the  ground,  divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  and  containing  one  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  house  of  Krosha,  another  Chief,  is  described  as 
considerably  larger,  and  divided  into  twenty  compartments.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  passage  were  ranged  the  skulls  of  the 
cattle  the  Chief  had  killed,  including  mithuns  (Bos  frontalis),  deer, 
and  pigs.  On  the  other  side  were  the  domestic  utensils.  It  is  con- 
sidered shabby  for  a Chief  to  retain  in  his  show-room  the  skulls  of 
animals  killed  by  his  predecessors.  Each  compartment  contains  a 
fireplace,  over  which  hangs  a tray  for  the  meat  that  it  is  desired  to 
smoke.  This  one  manor-house  is  the  headquarters  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  storehouses  for  grain  are  at  some  distance  and  out  of 
sight. 

Sources  of  Wealth. — ‘ The  Mishmi's  are  constantly  on  the  move  in 
their  trading  expeditions,  and  attend  less  to  cultivation  than  their 
neighbours,  but  they  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  They  purchase 
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cattle  every  year  in  Assam,  and  have,  besides,  large  herds  of  the  fine 
hill  ox,  the  mithun , which  they  call  cha.  The  possession  of  these 
animals  is,  next  to  the  number  of  their  wives,  the  chief  indication  of 
their  wealth.  They  are  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for  their 
milk,  but  on  great  occasions  one  is  slaughtered  and  eaten,  and  they 
are  given  in  exchange  for  brides.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  almost 
in  a wild  state,  roving  through  the  forests  as  they  please,  but  they 
are  fed  with  salt  by  their  master,  and  when  he  calls  they  know  his 
voice  and  respond.  The  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Mishmis  are 
the  poisonous  root  Aconitum  ferox,  which  grows  in  their  hills  at 
high  elevations,  the  valuable  medicinal  plant,  Coptis  teeta  or  mtshmi 
titd,  and  the  musk  bags  of  the  musk  deer,  also  a native  of  these  hills 
in  the  higher  ranges.  With  these,  and  a few  articles  of  hardware 
and  woollen  goods  obtained  ‘from  Thibet,  they  carry  on  extensive 
trade  with  the  people  of  Assam  and  the  neighbouring  hill  tribes. 
Everything  that  a Mi'shmi  trader  carries  about  him,  to  his  last 
garment,  is  purchasable. 

Marriage. — ‘ The  Mishmis  are  extensive  polygamists.  Each  man 
may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford  to  purchase,  the  price 
ranging  from  a pig  to  as  high  as  twenty  oxen.  One  Chief,  well 
known  in  Upper  Assam,  Matchisong,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
plains  almost  every  year  with  a new,  young,  and  generally  pretty 
wife.  On  his  death,  all  of  those  who  survived  him  became  the 
property  of  his  heir,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  of  the  heir 
— should  she  be  amongst  them — who  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin 
amongst  the  males.  This  custom  obtains  also  among  the  Subansiri 
Abors.  When  a woman’s  confinement  is  near  at  hand,  a small  shed 
is  erected  for  her  in  the  jungle  near  the  house,  and  there  she  must 
remain  till  delivered,  and  till  the  days  of  her  purification — ten  days 
for  a boy,  and  eight  for  a girl — are  completed. 

Religion. — ‘ The  religion  of  the  Mishmis  is  confined  to  the  pro- 
pitiation of  demons,  whenever  illness  or  misfortune  visits  them.  On 
these  occasions  the  sprig  of  a plant  is  placed  at  the  door,  to  intimate 
to  strangers  that  the  house  is  for  the  time  under  tabu.  They  appear 
to  have  no  notion  of  a supreme  and  benevolent  Deity.  They  wor- 
ship Mujidagrah,  as  the  god  of  destruction;  Damipaon,  as  the  god 
of  the  chase  and  of  knowledge;  and  Tabla,  as  the  god  of  wealth  and 
disease ; and  a great  many  others  without  name.  It  appears,  both 
from  Lieutenant  Rowlatt  and  the  Abbe  Krick’s  notes,  that  the 
Mishmis  have  priests,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  have  to  be 
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brought  from  a distance  when  required.  Monsieur  Krick  describes 
one  whom  he  saw  at  a funeral  ceremony. 

Burial. — * This  ceremony  took  place  over  the  remains  of  the  wife 
of  a Chief,  who  had  been  dead  and  buried  three  months.  The  tomb 
was  near  the  house,  covered  with  a roof,  under  which  were  suspended 
the  deceased’s  clothes  and  her  drinking-cup.  For  several  days 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  an  attendant  was  employed 
singing  a mournful  devotional  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
small  bell.  There  was  also  a preliminary  sacrifice  of  a red  cock 
and  hen,  the  blood  of  which  was  received  in  a vessel  containing 
some  other  fluid,  and  the  mixture  carefully  examined,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  if  the  result  will  be  fortunate  or  otherwise.  At 
last  the  priest  arrived,  dressed  like  an  ordinary  Chief,  except  that  he 
wore  a rosary  of  shells,  and,  attached  to  the  front  of  his  head-dress, 
two  appendages  like  horns.  For  two  days,  at  intervals,  the  priest 
and  his  son  employed  themselves  in  singing  chants,  marking  the  time 
by  waving  a fan  and  ringing  a bell ; on  the  third  day  he  put  off 
his  chief’s  Thibetan  robe,  and  assumed  what  may  be  regarded  as 
his  pontifical  dress — a tight-fitting  coat  of  coloured  cotton,  a small 
apron,  and  a deer-skin  as  a mantle  ; from  his  right  shoulder  descended 
a fringe  of  long  goat’s  hair  dyed  bright  red,  and  over  his  left 
shoulder  he  wore  a broad  belt  embossed  with  four  rows  of  tiger’s 
teeth,  and  having  attached  to  it  fourteen  small  bells.  On  his  head 
he  placed  a bandeau  ornamented  with  shells,  and,  round  the  knot 
of  hair  at  the  top  of  his  head,  a moveable  plume,  which  turned  like 
a weathercock.  This  change  of  attire  was  followed  by  a wild 
demoniacal  dance,  but  whether  a pas  sail  by  the  priest,  or  one  in 
which  the  people  generally  joined,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
object  was,  however,  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  to  frighten 
the  devils.  After  this,  all  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  party 
remained  in  darkness,  till  a man  suspended  from  the  roof  obtained 
a fresh  light  from  a flint.  He  was  to  be  careful  not  to  touch  the 
ground  as  he  produced  it,  as  the  light  thus  obtained  was  supposed 
to  be  fresh  from  heaven.  When  the  funeral  is  of  a person  of  note, 
animals  are  slain,  and  the  skulls  arranged  round  the  tomb ; and 
under  the  shed  built  over  the  grave,  raw  and  cooked  flesh  with 
grain  and  spirits  are  placed  (the  share  of  the  dead),  and  all  the 
arms,  clothes,  and  implements  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  when 
living.  The  poor,  it  is  said,  burn  the  dead  without  much  ceremony, 
or  throw  the  bodies  into  the  river. 
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Costume. — ‘ The  dress  of  a Mlshmi  is,  first,  a strip  of  cloth  bound 
round  the  loins  and  passing  between  the  legs  and  fastened  in  front  ; 
a coat  without  sleeves,  like  a herald’s  tabard,  reaching  from  the 
neck  to  the  knee, — this  is  made  of  one  piece  of  blue  and  red  or 
brown-striped  cloth  doubled  in  the  middle,  the  two  sides  sown 
together  like  a sack,  leaving  space  for  the  arms,  and  with  a slit  in 
the  middle,  formed  in  the  weaving,  for  the  passage  of  the  head ; 
two  pouches,  covered  with  fur,  attached  to  leather  shoulder-belts, 
with  large  brass  plates  before  and  behind,  like  cymbals ; a knap- 
sack, ingeniously  contrived  to  fit  the  back,  covered  with  the  long 
black  fibres  of  the  great  sago  palm  of  these  hills,  and  further  de- 
corated with  the  tail  of  a Thibetan  cow ; a long,  straight  Thibetan 
sword ; several  knives  and  daggers,  and  a very  neat,  light  spear, 
head  of  well-tempered,  finely-wrought  iron,  attached  to  a long,  thin, 
polished  shaft ; the  head-dress  is  sometimes  a fur  cap,  sometimes 
a wicker  helmet.  The  women  wear  a coloured  cloth  fastened  loosely 
round  the  waist,  which  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  a very  scanty 
bodice,  which  supports  without  entirely  covering  the  breasts.  They 
wear  a profusion  of  beads,  not  only  of  common  glass,  but  of  cornelian, 
agate,  and  sometimes  of  porcelain.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a 
bandeau  of  a very  thin  silver  plate,  broad  over  the  forehead  and 
tapering  to  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  over  the  ears,  thence  con- 
tinued round  the  back  of  the  head  by  a chain  of  small  shells.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  the  hair  long,  turned  up  all  round,  and 
gathered  in  a knot  on  the  brow  secured  by  a bodkin.  They  are  thus 
distinguished  from  their  neighbours,  the  Chalik^tds  or  crop-haired 
Mi'shmi's.  Small  girls  go  naked  about  the  villages,  but  wear  a little 
billet  of  wood  suspended  from  a string  round  the  loins,  which  hangs 
in  front  and  serves  as  a sort  of  covering,  especially  when  they  are 
seated  in  their  favourite  position  in  the  porch  on  the  edge  of  the 
raised  floor  of  the  house ; they  look  as  if  they  were  ticketed  for 
sale.  The  Mi'shrm  men  and  women  are  inveterate  smokers ; they 
commence  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  and  when  they  are  not 
sleeping  or  eating,  they  are  certain  to  be  smoking ; they  use  brass 
pipes,  often  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Physical  Appearance. — ‘The  Mishmfs  are  a short,  sturdy  race,  of 
fair  complexion  for  Asiatics,  well-knit  figures,  and  active  as  monkeys. 
They  vary  much  in  feature,  generally  exhibiting  a rather  softened 
phase  of  the  Mongolian  type,  but  sometimes  with  regular,  almost 
Aryan  features,  the  nose  higher  and  nostrils  longer  than  is  usually 
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seen  in  the  Indo-Chinese  races.  They  have  themselves  a legend  to 
account  for  this ; I forget  the  particulars,  but  I know  it  connects 
them  in  some  way  with  Hindu  pilgrims  to  the  Brahmakund.  The 
Mishrm's  I am  describing  are  divided  into  many  clans ; those  best 
known  in  the  plains  are  the  Thin ; the  Maro  are  to  the  south  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  most  eastern  that  we  know  are  the  Misha ; per- 
haps they  are  connected  with  the  Maintze,  the  aborigines  of  Yunan 
and  other  provinces  of  China. 

The  Chalikata  (crop-haired)  Mishmis.  — Geographical  Posi- 
tion.— ‘ The  hill  country  bordering  on  Assam,  between  the  Digaru 
and  Dibong,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  hill  course  of  the  latter  river, 
is  occupied  by  a tribe  nearly  allied  to  the  people  last  described  as 
Mishmis,  called  Chalikhth  Mishmis  by  the  Assamese,  in  consequence 
of  their  habit  of  cropping  the  front  hair  on  the  forehead.  Their 
country  lies  to  the  north  of  Sadiyh,  and  their  villages  extend  across 
the  sub-Himhlayan  range  to  the  borders  of  Thibet.  The  hills  being 
loftier,  it  is  more  rugged  and  difficult  of  access  even  than  the  country 
of  the  Thin  Mishmis.  So  difficult,  indeed,  that  though  we  have  had 
aggravation  enough,  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  their  country 
has  never  been  attempted.  I have  been  informed  by  the  Khamtis 
that  one  route  to  the  plains  traversed  by  the  Chalikhths  is  along  the 
cliffs  of  the  Dibong  river.  The  path  is  generally  a narrow  ledge 
winding  round  a precipice ; but  in  one  place  there  is  no  ledge,  only 
holes  in  the  face  of  the  rock  for  the  hands  and  feet.  The  proper 
name  for  the  Chalikhta  clan  is,  if  I recollect  right,  Midhi.  They 
are  greatly  detested  and  mistrusted  by  their  neighbours,  the  Abars 
and  Tain  Mishmis ; and  they  are  especially  dreaded  by  the  Sadiyh 
population,  in  consequence  of  their  prowling  expeditions  to  kidnap 
women  and  children.  They  are  full  of  deceit.  They  come  down  in 
innocent-looking  parties  of  men  and  women  to  the  plains,  apparently 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  baskets  of  merchandise  imported  for 
barter.  They  proceed  thus  till  they  find  an  unprotected  village ; 
then  throwing  aside  their  fictitious  loads,  they  pounce  on  the  women 
and  children  and  carry  them  off  to  the  hills.  They  thus  attack 
villages  of  Thins  and  Digaru  Mishmis,  as  well  as  Assamese  villages, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  the  Abars,  who  are  always  on  the  alert.  The 
Midhi  have  some  villages  situated  in  low  hills,  about  16  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Dibong  gorge,  which  are  accessible,  and  which  I 
have  visited.  I much  regret  that  I have  lost  my  journal  of  this 
expedition,  undertaken  in  company  with  Captain  Comber  in  1856, 
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as  we  have  no  published  account  of  the  Midhi,  and  I have  nothing 
now  but  my  memory  to  trust  to.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  I 
visited  were,  in  those  days,  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  plains, 
and  frequented  the  Saikwa  market.  Wilcox  tells  us  that  they  opposed 
Captain  Bedford  in  his  attempt  to  ascend  the  Dibong  river  in  1826. 
The  attempt  to  visit  their  villages  had  been  made  by  that  officer ; 
but  the  people  came  down  in  large  numbers  to  the  river,  and  showed 
themselves  so  unfriendly,  that  Captain  Bedford  deemed  it  expedient 
to  retire.  The  villages  belonging  to  the  people  then  so  hostile  are 
those  we  visited,  and  we  found  the  inhabitants  very  friendly.  I 
recollect  being  much  struck  with  a considerate  act  of  delicate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  first  village  we  came  to,— 
Anandia,  I think.  The  march  from  the  river  to  this  village  was  a 
long  one,  and  there  was  no  source  of  water  on  the  road.  When  we 
had  got  rather  more  than  half  way,  and  our  people  were  suffering 
greatly  from  thirst,  we  came  upon  a group  of  girls  with  delicious 
spring  water  in  new  vessels  made  of  the  great  hollow  bamboo 
called  the  kdku  bans , who  had  come  thus  far  to  meet,  welcome,  and 
refresh  us. 

Houses. — * The  villages  contained  from  ten  to  thirty  houses,  each 
very  lightly  framed  ; they  were  long  and  narrow,  about  60  feet  by 
12.  One  side  was  a narrow  passage  from  end  to  end,  the 
remainder  was  divided  into  small  apartments,  in  some  of  which 
were  seats,  a sign  of  civilisation  not  often  met  with  in  Indian  huts. 
The  gdms  rejoice  in  very  sonorous  names,  as  Alundi,  Alunga.  They 
are  hereditary  chiefs,  and  have  considerable  influence  over  their 
clansmen,  but  no  power  over  their  persons  or  property,  and  no 
authority  to  punish  crime  or  even  to  take  notice  of  it.  The  notions 
of  the  Midhi  on  this  subject  are  truly  savage.  If  an  injury  is  in- 
flicted on  one  of  them  by  a member  of  another  tribe,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  tribe  of  the  injured  party  to  avenge  it ; if  one  of  his  own 
tribe  offend,  it  is  the  business  of  the  person  offended  only.  He  has 
no  law  except  that  which  he  can  take  into  his  own  hands,  and  between 
people  in  the  same  village  feuds  are  thus  perpetuated  for  ages. 

Marriage  Tie. — ‘ I was  told  of  some  very  large  villages  in  the 
interior ; and  I have  heard  from  released  captives  that  there  are 
Chiefs  of  great  wealth  in  cattle  and  slaves.  One  or  two  of  these 
great  men  occasionally  visited  us,  but  generally  there  was  cause  of 
quarrel  between  us  that  kept  them  in  their  hills.  The  number  of 
wives  a man  possesses  is  with  them,  as  with  the  Tdin,  an  indication 
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of  wealth,  some  Chiefs  having  as  many  as  sixteen.  Marriage 
ceremony  there  is,  I believe,  none ; it  is  simply  an  affair  of  purchase, 
and  the  women  thus  obtained,  if  they  can  be  called  wives,  are  not 
much  bound  by  the  tie.  The  husbands  do  not  expect  them  to  be 
chaste  ; they  take  no  cognisance  of  their  temporary  liaisons  so  long 
as  they  are  not  deprived  of  their  services.  If  a man  is  dispossessed 
of  one  of  his  wives,  he  has  a private  injury  to  avenge,  and  he  takes 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  retaliating  ; but  he  cannot  see  that  the 
woman  is  a bit  the  worse  for  a little  incontinency.  The  Midhi,  like 
the  Mishmis  previously  described,  are  a trading  people.  Large 
parties  are  continually  on  the  move  trading  with  Thibet.  On  such 
occasions,  men  send  their  wives  if  they  cannot  go  themselves ; and 
to  any  one  who  has  seen  how  the  men  and  women  promiscuously 
bivouac  at  night,  the  exceeding  complaisance  of  the  husband  will 
not  appear  wonderful. 

Physical  Appearance. — ‘ The  colour  of  the  Midhi  varies  from  dark 
brown  to  a fairness  equalling  that  of  the  European  brunette.  Some 
amongst  them  have  rich  red  lips  and  ruddy  complexions ; and  I have 
seen  Midhi  girls  that  were  decidedly  good-looking,  but  their  beauty 
is  terribly  marred  by  their  peculiar  method  of  cropping  the  hair. 
The  front  hair  is  combed  down  on  the  brow,  then  cut  straight 
across  from  ear  to  ear,  giving  them  foreheads  “villanous  low,”  and 
generally  begrimed  with  dirt.  The  back  hair  is  collected  in  a knot 
behind,  and  secured  with  long  bodkins  of  bone  or  porcupine  quills. 
The  men  wear  wicker  helmets  that  come  down  in  front  right  to  the 
eyebrows,  and,  unlike  modern  bonnets,  are  large  enough  to  cover  the 
chignon  behind.  This  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  very 
large  heads  (they  have  not  got  small  ones)  and  very  scowling 
countenances.  Their  features  are,  in  fact,  of  a coarse  Mongolian 
type.  The  faces  flat  and  broad,  the  nostrils  wide  and  round,  and 
the  eyes  small  and  oblique ; but  these  characteristics,  though 
stronger  in  the  Midhi  than  in  the  Tain  Mfshmf,  are  less  marked  in 
the  former  than  they  are  in  the  faces  of  their  neighbours  the  Abars. 
It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  Midhi  women  are  comparatively 
taller  and  finer  creatures  than  the  men.  Notwithstanding  the  bad 
character  that  I have  given  them  (and  I would  not  venture  to  have 
done  so  on  any  authority  but  their  own),  they  are  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  family ; they  have  learnt  to  utilise  for  clothing  many  of  the 
fibrous  plants  that  grow  wild  in  their  hills,  as  well  as  cotton  and 
wool. 
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Arts , etc. — ‘ They  were  probably  the  first  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Himalayas  to  discover  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Rhea 
nivea,  and  many  others  of  the  nettle  tribe ; with  the  fibre  of  one  of 
these  nettles  they  weave  a cloth  so  strong  and  stiff,  that,  made  into 
jackets,  it  is  used  by  themselves  and  by  the  Abars  as  a sort  of 
armour.  They  supply  themselves  and  the  Abars  with  clothing,  and 
their  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds  always  sold  well  at  the  Saikwa 
market.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  barter  that  took  place 
there  between  these  suspicious,  excitable  savages,  and  the  cool, 
wily  traders  of  the  plains.  The  former  took  salt  chiefly  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  they  brought  down,  and  they  would  not  submit 
to  its  being  measured  or  weighed  out  to  them  by  any  known  process. 
Seated  in  front  of  the  trader’s  stall,  they  cautiously  take  from  a well- 
guarded  basket  one  of  the  articles  they  wish  to  exchange.  Of  this 
they  still  retain  a hold  with  their  toe  or  their  knee,  as  they  plunge 
two  dirty  paws  into  the  bright  white  salt.  They  make  an  attempt 
to  transfer  all  they  can  grasp  to  their  own  basket,  but  the  trader, 
with  a sweep  of  his  hand,  knocks  off  half  the  quantity,  and  then 
there  is  a fiery  altercation,  which  is  generally  terminated  by  a con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  trader  of  a few  additional  pinches.  In 
addition  to  the  cloths,  the  Chalikdtas  bring  to  market  large  quantities 
of  beeswax,  ginger,  and  chillies. 

Dress. — ‘ Their  costume,  with  the  exception  of  the  head-dress,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Tains,  but  the  jackets  worn  by  the  women 
are  larger  and  are  sometimes  tastefully  embroidered.  This  garment 
is  generally  worn  open,  exposing  an  ample  bust  heaving  under  a 
ponderous  weight  of  agate  and  glass  beads.  Their  favourite 
weapons  are  straight  Thibetan  swords,  daggers,  bows,  and  cross- 
bows, and  they  are  the  only  tribe  who  always  carry  poisoned  arrows. 
They  have  neatly  made  oblong  shields  of  buffalo  hide,  attached  to 
which,  inside,  is  a quiver  full  of  finely  made  poisoned  panjis  ; with 
these  they  invariably  garnish  the  path  by  which  they  retreat  with 
their  prey.  By  an  exchange  of  weapons  warriors  become  sworn 
comrades ; and  if  one  of  such  a pair  of  comrades  fall,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  other  to  avenge  his  fate  and  recover  his  skull. 

Amusements. — ‘For  the  entertainment  of  their  guests,  the  people 
of  one  village  that  we  visited  got  up  a very  characteristic  dramatical 
entertainment.  The  first  scene  represented  a peaceful  villager  with 
his  children  hoeing  the  ground,  and  singing  and  conversing  with 
them  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  danger.  A villanous-looking  crop- 
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head  glides  in  like  a snake,  scarce  seen  in  the  long  grass,  takes  note 
of  the  group,  and  glides  away  again.  Presently  armed  savages  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  They  come  gradually  and  stealthily  on,  till 
within  a convenient  distance  they  stop  and  watch  their  prey  like  so 
many  cats ; then  there  is  a rush  in,  the  man  is  supposed  to  be 
killed,  and  the  children  carried  screeching  away.  This  was  followed 
by  a dance.  The  gam  dressed  himself  in  robes  similar  to  those 
worn  by  the  Mishmi  priests,  described  by  Monsieur  Krick,  and 
danced  a stately  measure  with  a young  woman  also  similarly  robed. 
I recollect  being  much  struck  with  the  imposing  appearance  of  the 
dresses  worn  on  this  occasion,  but  I am  unable  to  describe  them 
accurately.  The  robe  of  the  female  was  ampler  than  usual,  and 
had  a fringe  of  more  than  a foot  in  breadth.  She  bore  aloft,  as  she 
moved,  a small  drum  which  gave  forth  its  sound  at  every  motion. 
The  male  performer  had  a head-dress  with  horns,  a broad  belt  round 
his  waist  with  an  enormous  brass  buckle,  according  with  the  popular 
notion  of  a bandit’s  girdle,  and  across  the  body  was  worn  the 
singular  embroidered  shoulder-belt  with  its  peal  of  small  bells.  This 
was  a religious  dance  used  at  funerals  and  other  ceremonies. 

Funerals. — ‘They  bury  their  dead  in  the  forest,  away  from  the 
village.  A place  is  cleared  of  jungle  in  which  the  grave  is  made, 
and  the  remains  of  the  deceased  and  his  arms  and  his  clothes  are 
deposited  in  it.  They  then  dance  over  it. 

Religion. — ‘ I have  met  with  no  people  so  entirely  devoid  of  re- 
ligious feeling  as  are  the  Chalikatas.  I had  long  conversations  on 
the  subject  with  several  of  the  Chiefs,  and  they  utterly  rejected  all 
notions  of  a future  state  or  of  immortality  of  any  kind.  The  spirits 
they  propitiated  were,  they  declared,  mortal  like  themselves ; and 
though  they  admitted  there  must  have  been  a creator,  they  flatly 
denied  that  the  being  who  called  into  existence  their  hills,  rocks, 
rivers,  forests,  and  ancestors,  could  still  be  alive.  Men  die  and  worms 
eat  them,  is  their  creed  ; but  when  I suggested  that  their  custom  of 
placing  in  the  grave,  with  the  dead,  weapons,  food,  and  clothes, 
must  have  originated  in  some  idea  that  the  spirit  would  regain  such 
things,  they  said  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; it  was  done  as  a mark 
of  affection  to  their  departed  relative, — a feeling  that  indisposed 
them  from  using  what  he  had  used,  and  thus  benefiting  by  his 
death. 

The  Abar  Group:  The  Padam  and  other  Abars.  — ‘The 
next  tribe  in  geographical  order  are  the  Abars,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
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selves,  the  Pidam.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Abars,  Mishmf,  and 
Midhi  are  of  a common  origin  ; but  there  appears  to  be  very  little, 
if  any,  affinity  in  their  languages,  and  in  custom,  habits,  religion, 
and  notions  of  government,  no  people  could  be  more  dissimilar. 
Now,  as  the  Midhi  and  Pddam  cultivation  is  only  separated  by  a 
small  river,  it  is  inconceivable  that  kindred  people  should  for  ages 
be  thus  contiguous,  and  yet  show  no  trace  of  the  common  origin 
assigned  to  them.  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Mishmf,  in- 
cluding the  Midhi,  are  of  nearer  kin  to  the  Maintze,  the  supposed 
aborigines  of  Yunan,  etc.,  than  to  the  tribes  south  and  west  of  them  ; 
whilst  the  Pddam  and  their  cognates  are  of  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Thibetans. 

Geographical  Position. — ‘ Commencing  with  the  Pddam  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dibong  river,  we  have,  in  the  northern  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  a chain  of  tribes  occupying  the  whole  of  the  hill  country 
between  Assam  and  Thibet  (between  the  950  40'  and  920  parallels  of 
east  longitude),  to  the  north  of  Lakhimpur  and  Darrang  Districts, 
which  all  evidences,  physical,  psychical,  and  philological,  prove  to  be 
one  people,  though  they  are  known  to  us  under  the  different  names 
of  Abars,  Hill  Mins,  Daplas  or  Daphlas,  and  Akas.  The  Nagas 
occupy  a somewhat  similar  area  of  the  hill  country  between 
Assam  and  Burmah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Proceeding, 
as  I am  now  taking  my  narrative,  down  the  valley,  the  first  Abar  or 
Padam  settlement  that  we  come  to  is  Bomjir  on  the  Dibong.  This 
must  have  been  established  within  the  last  forty  years,  as  it  was  not 
there  when  Captains  Bedford  and  Wilcox  explored  the  river.  It  is 
a compact  village  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  houses  on  a high  bank 
overlooking  a western  branch  of  the  river,  strongly  stockaded,  and 
was  evidently  placed  here  as  an  outpost  of  the  confederate  Padam 
states,  to  resist  the  encroachments  and  prevent  the  marauding  ex- 
peditions of  the  Chalikdffis.  The  term  Abar,  signifying  barbarous 
and  independent,  is,  by  the  Assamese,  applied  very  indefinitely  to 
all  the  independent  hill  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  but  it  is 
more  especially  the  appellation  of  the  great  section  we  are  about  to 
treat  of.  The  word  in  Assamese  is  opposed  to  bori,  which  means 
dependent.  It  has  the  same  signification  as  malwa  and  be-?nalwa 
applied  to  the  Gdros.  The  Abars  on  or  near  the  Dibong  river, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Dirjmo,  due  north  of  the  station  of 
Dibrugarh,  call  themselves  Padam.  It  has  been  assumed  that  they 
are  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  kindred  clans  occupying  the 
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loftier  ranges  behind  them.  But  I believe  that  the  villages  of  the 
Padam,  bordering  on  Assam,  are  larger,  and  in  all  respects  more 
flourishing  than  those  in  the  interior ; and  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  consider  themselves  as  independent  of  their  northern  as 
of  their  southern  neighbours.  Sometimes  great  councils  of  the 
different  settlements  are  convened,  and  then,  if  they  agree,  they  act 
together  as  confederate  states  ; but  each  community  in  its  internal 
affairs  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  devised  and  administered  on 
purely  democratical  principles.  Membu  is  the  largest  of  these 
neighbouring  Pidam  settlements,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
influential  in  the  confederate  councils.  It  was  visited  by  Wilcox  in 
1825,  and  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Frederick  Grey  Eden,  Doctor  R. 
Moir,  and  myself  in  1855  ; and  I cannot  better  describe  the  people 
and  the  Padam  generally,  than  by  giving  extracts  from  the  journal 
in  which  my  impressions  on  seeing  them  were  at  the  time  recorded. 
The  village  is  built  on  a range  of  hills  rising  from  a small  stream 
called  the  Shiku,  about  four  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Dibong.  It  occupies  some  20  acres  of  rocky,  craggy  ground  at 
different  elevations,  averaging  about  200  feet.  It  is  sheltered  by  lofty 
peaked  hills,  that,  as  you  look  towards  the  north,  embrace  it  on  three 
sides.  To  the  south,  from  the  elevated  sites,  a fine  view  of  the  plains 
of  Assam  is  obtained.  The  course  of  the  Dibong  river  from  the 
hills  to  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra,  and  many  miles  of  the 
combined  river,  are  discernible. 

Houses. — ‘The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  about  50 
feet  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  with  a verandah  or  porch,  one 
hearth,  and  no  inner  enclosure.  They  are  apparently  not  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  more  than  one  married  couple.  Girls,  till 
they  are  married,  occupy  at  night  the  same  house  as  their  fathers 
and  mothers ; boys  and  young  men  are  not  permitted  to  do  so,  and 
when  a man  marries,  he  and  his  bride  leave  the  paternal  roof  and 
set  up  a house  for  themselves.  In  building  this,  they  are  assisted 
by  the  community ; and  all  the  component  parts  having  been  pre- 
viously collected,  prepared,  and  arranged,  the  house  is  framed, 
floored,  thatched,  and  ready  for  their  reception  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a house  thus  commenced, 
and  of  watching  its  progress.  Next  day  it  was  completed  and 
occupied  by  the  young  couple.  In  trimming  and  fitting  the  frame- 
work of  timber,  some  art  is  displayed.  The  flooring  of  bamboos  is 
four  feet  from  the  ground;  the  walls  and  the  doors  are  of  planks; 
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and  the  thatching,  which  comes  down  on  all  sides  as  low  as  the 
flooring  to  keep  off  the  high  winds,  is  of  grass,  or  more  commonly 
of  dried  leaves  of  the  wild  plantain.  As  we  could  only  see  a portion 
of  the  village  at  one  view,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
houses  ; and  from  the  inhabitants,  whose  notions  of  arithmetic  are 
limited  to  the  enumeration  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  I could  get  no 
information.  From  one  crag  I counted  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
the  lower  and  most  compact  part  of  the  town.  There  are  probably 
as  many  more  on  the  outskirts.  All  round,  bamboos  and  jack  trees 
are  planted  and  carefully  fenced ; one  of  the  most  influential  men 
has  near  his  house  a grove  of  beautiful  palms  surrounded  by  a loose 
stone  wall. 

Water  Supply. — ‘ The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water. 
There  are  several  elevated  springs;  and  the  discharges  from  these  are 
collected  and  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  villages  in  aqueducts 
or  pipes  of  bamboos,  from  which  a bright,  pure  stream  continually 
flows.  Notwithstanding  these  privileges,  water  is  seldom  used  for 
ablutionary  purposes.  The  Abars  consider  dirt  an  antidote  to  cold, 
and  positively  cherish  it. 

The  Town-Hall. — ‘ In  a conspicuous  part  of  the  village  is  the 
mora?ig  or  town-hall.  This  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  private  houses,  but  it  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  has  16  or  17 
fireplaces.  The  assemblage  that  met  me  there  consisted  of  about 
300  adult  males,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small  boys,  who  took  up 
positions  of  observation  on  the  rafters. 

The  Council. — ‘ The  head-men,  elders,  or  gams,  congregated  round 
the  central  fireplace.  No  one  is  permitted  to  arrogate  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief;  but  here  sat  Bokpang,  a short,  stout,  jolly-looking 
individual,  who,  from  the  influence  he  exercised  generally  in  the 
assembly,  especially  when  a call  to  order  was  necessary,  and  from 
his  manner  of  opening  the  debate,  I was  inclined  to  consider  as  the 
chairman  or  president,  and  in  charge  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
state.  Then  came  Loitem,  the  Nestor  of  the  republic,  the  first  of 
their  orators,  the  great  repository  of  traditional  lore,  who  expatiated 
with  spirit  and  strong  enthusiasm  on  the  renown,  virtue,  and  valour 
of  the  Padam  race.  Next  came  Julong,  the  war  minister,  a young 
man  of  stalwart  frame,  tall,  and  well  built,  with  a fine  open 
countenance,  the  most  trusty  friend  or  dangerous  foe  of  all  the 
Membu  notables.  Then  there  was  a factious  demagogue  called 
Jaluk,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  The 
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notables  meet  daily  in  the  morang  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of 
State,  and  are  kept  amply  supplied  with  liquor  all  the  time  they  are 
so  employed  at  the  public  expense.  The  most  important  and  the 
most  trivial  matters  are  there  discussed.  Apparently  nothing  is 
done  without  a consultation  ; and  an  order  of  the  citizens  in  morang 
assembled  is  issued  daily,  regulating  the  day’s  work.  The  result  is 
rapidly  promulgated  by  the  shrill  voices  of  boys  who  run  through 
the  village  giving  out  the  order  in  a clear  monotone,  like  a street 
cry.  I heard  it  thus  proclaimed  that  in  honour  of  our  arrival  the 
next  day  was  to  be  a holiday,  and  that  the  women  and  children 
might  all  go  and  see  the  queer-looking  strangers. 

Criminal  Code. — ‘ I found  that  no  presents  were  openly  received 
by  the  gams  or  notables  for  themselves.  Everything  given  on 
public  grounds  is  lodged  in  the  common  treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body  corporate.  Belonging  to  the  morang  are  public 
pigs,  poultry,  and  other  possessions,  to  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 
Fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats  are  similarly  appropriated.  In 
regard  to  persons  accused  of  crime,  the  system  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  described  as  in  force  amongst  the  Chalikatas.  The  crime  of 
an  individual  is  treated  as  a public  disgrace  to  be  expiated  by  a 
public  sacrifice.  The  culprit  has  eventually  to  bear  the  expense 
of  this ; it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a fine,  but  the  process  of 
realisation  is  most  singular.  Suppose  it  to  be  decreed  that  a pig  is 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  Raj — that  is,  the  community,  appropriate  the 
first  animal  of  the  kind  in  good  condition  that  comes  to  hand. 
The  owner  is  at  liberty  then  to  fix  his  own  value  upon  it,  and 
recover  it  as  best  he  can  from  the  culprit.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  it  would  be  simpler  to  have  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
against  the  property  of  the  offender;  but  when  all  are  judges, 
who  will  condescend  to  act  as  sheriff’s  officer  ? The  system 
adopted  provides  an  executive  without  any  trouble  to  the  Raj  or 
expense  to  the  estate.  There  is  no  power  vested  in  the  community 
to  take  life  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a free-born  citizen ; 
but  slaves  may  be  put  to  death,  and  I heard  of  one  that  had  been 
so  condemned  by  the  Raj  for  having  seduced  a free-born  girl.  The 
morang  is  occupied  every  night  by  all  the  bachelors]  in  the  village, 
both  freemen  and  slaves ; and  with  them  a certain  proportion  of  the 
married  men  are  nightly  on  duty,  so  as  to  constitute  together  a 
sufficient  available  force  for  any  contingency  of  attack,  fire,  or  any 
other  public  emergency.  I witnessed  an  instance  that  forcibly 
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impressed  me  with  the  practical  utility  of  this  institution,  and  of 
the  ready  alacrity  and  good  feeling  and  discipline  of  the  body  that 
constituted  it.  A woman,  a widow  with  two  children,  one  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  the  other  a boy  of  three  or  four  years  old,  had  gone  to 
the  fann  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  reaching  it  she  tied  the  small 
child  on  the  back  of  the  boy,  and  set  to  work  at  her  field.  When 
she  gave  over  work  for  the  day,  and  was  preparing  to  return,  the 
children  were  missing.  She  searched  till  evening  without  success, 
but  was  not  much  alarmed,  as  she  hoped  they  had  gone  home  ; but 
when  at  night  she  reached  her  home  and  found  no  children,  then 
she  made  her  cries  heard  through  the  village,  and  soon  they  reached 
the  morang.  There  sat  the  village  youth  and  men  on  duty  round 
the  blazing  hearths  carousing  ; but  at  this  poor  widow’s  sorrowing 
cry,  at  once  they  rose  and  went  forth  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
in  searching  for  the  lost  children.  There  was  no  discussion ; no 
mandate  was  sent  forth,  no  apathy  was  shown,  no  excuses  were 
made.  The  widow’s  appeal  was  at  once  responded  to  by  benevolent 
action.  There  was  no  delay,  except  to  prepare  torches,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  a band  of  not  less  than  ioo  young  men,  armed 
and  equipped,  followed  the  woman  to  the  scene  of  the  loss.  They 
had  not  returned  when  we  left  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  I 
never  heard  the  result  of  the  expedition.  Losses  of  children  in  the 
manner  described  are  said  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are 
most  probably  kidnapped  by  the  Chalikatas ; but  this  the  Padam 
will  not  admit.  They  assert  that  the  spirits  of  the  woods  hide  them, 
and  they  retaliate  on  the  spirits  by  cutting  down  trees  till  they  find 
them.  This  causes  a great  commotion  amongst  the  spirits:  “What’s 
the  row  now?”  says  one;  “Oh,”  replies  another,  “the  Padam  have 
lost  a child.”  “ Then  whoever  has  got  it,  give  it  up  quick,  or  the 
rascals  won’t  leave  us  a tree.”  Then  the  child  is  found  in  the  fork 
of  a tree  or  some  other  out-of-the-way  place. 

Religion. — ‘ The  religion  of  the  Abars  consists  of  a belief  in  these 
sylvan  deities,  to  each  of  whom  some  particular  department  in  the 
destiny  of  man  is  assigned.  They  have  no  medicine  for  the  sick  ; for 
every  disease  there  is  a spirit,  and  a sacrifice  to  that  spirit  is  the  only 
treatment  attempted.  A mountain  called  Rigam  is  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  spirits,  and  is  held  in  great  awe.  No  one  can  return 
from  its  summit,  consequently  its  mysteries  are  undisclosed.  They 
acknowledge  and  adore  one  Supreme  Being  as  the  great  father  of  all, 
and  believe  in  a future  state,  the  condition  of  which  will  in  some 
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measure  depend  on  the  life  led  here  below ; but  on  this  question 
their  ideas  are  undefined,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
derived  from  the  Hindus.  I have  heard  them  speak  of  a judge  of 
the  dead ; but  as  they  gave  his  name  as  Jam,  they  were  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  Hindu  Yama.  They  have  no  hereditary  priest- 
hood; but  there  are  persons  called  Deodars  who  acquire  the  position 
of  augurs  or  soothsayers,  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  omens  and 
how  to  observe  them.  The  examination  of  the  entrails  of  birds 
and  of  a pig’s  liver  appears  to  be  the  most  usual  methods  of  divina- 
tion. On  visiting  Bomjir,  a pig’s  liver  was  brought  to  me  on  a tray, 
and  I was  asked  what  I thought  of  it.  I said  it  was  good  healthy- 
looking  liver ; they  replied,  “ But  what  does  it  reveal  in  regard  to 
your  intentions  in  visiting  us  ? ” I suggested  they  should  find  that 
out  from  my  words  and  looks.  They  rejoined  that  the  words  and 
faces  of  men  were  ever  fallacious,  but  that  pig’s  liver  never  deceived 
them ! In  regard  to  their  sacrifices,  one  trait  is  particularly  worth 
noticing.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  death,  when  a mithun  or  a pig  is 
offered,  no  one  is  allowed  to  share  the  feast  with  the  gods  but  the 
old  and  infirm,  who,  as  poor  and  superannuated,  may  be  regarded 
as  on  the  parish,  and  who  live  in  the  morang  at  the  public  expense. 
They  are  said  to  hold  as  inviolate  any  engagement  cemented  by  an 
interchange  of  meat  as  food ; this  is  called  sengmung.  Each  party 
to  the  engagement  must  give  to  the  other  some  animal  to  be  killed 
and  eaten ; it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  eat  together,  or  that 
the  feast  be  held  at  the  same  time.  They  presented  me  with  a fine 
bull  mithun , and  I purchased  and  gave  them  a similar  animal. 

Tradition  of  Origin. — ‘ The  Deodar  gave  me  the  following 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  race  : — The  human  family  are  all  de- 
scended from  one  common  mother.  She  had  two  sons,  the  elder  a 
bold  hunter,  the  younger  a cunning  craftsman ; the  latter  was  the 
mother’s  favourite.  With  him  she  migrated  to  the  west,  taking  with 
her  all  the  household  utensils,  arms,  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  so  that  the  art  of  making  most  of  them  was 
lost  in  the  land  she  deserted ; but  before  quitting  the  old  country  she 
taught  her  first-born  how  to  forge  ddos,  to  make  musical  instruments 
from  the  gourd,  and  she  left  him  in  possession  of  a great  store  of 
blue  and  white  beads.  These  beads  and  the  simple  arts  known  to 
him  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  the  Padam,  and  from  him  they 
received  the  injunction  to  mark  themselves  on  the  forehead  with  a 
cross.  The  western  nations,  including  the  English,  are  descended 
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from  the  younger  brother,  and  inherited  from  him  and  the  continued 
instructions  of  the  mother  their  knowledge  of  science  and  art. 

Arts ; Agriculture. — ‘The  Padam  have  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  arts,  except  what  they  account  for  in  the  above  tradition.  Their 
implements  of  husbandry  are  their  long  straight  swords  or  duos, 
crooked  bamboos  to  scrape  the  earth,  and  pointed  sticks  to  make 
holes,  into  which  they  dexterously  shoot  the  seed.  Nevertheless  they 
have  a wide  area  and  great  variety  of  cultivation,  and  get  good  crops. 
Industry  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  make  up  for  all  deficiencies,  and 
seasons  of  scarcity  are  rare  with  them.  They  cultivate  rice,  cotton, 
maize,  tobacco,  ginger,  red  pepper,  sugar-cane,  a great  variety  of 
esculent  roots,  pumpkins,  and  opium.  Their  cultivation  is  almost  all 
in  the  plains,  and  they  have  gradually  extended  it  to  a distance  of 
about  seven  miles  from  their  village.  Against  unnecessarily  break- 
ing up  new  lands  they  have  a wholesome  prejudice  ; when  the  land 
they  cultivate  appears  exhausted,  they  revert  to  that  which  has  been 
longest  fallow.  Under  this  system  the  whole  space  from  their 
villages  to  the  most  distant  point  of  their  cultivation  has  been 
cleared  and  appropriated,  and  the  forests  beyond  it  are  spared. 
The  boundaries  of  each  man’s  clearing  are  denoted  by  upright 
stones,  and  property  in  cultivated  and  fallow  land  is  recognised. 
The  cultivation  commences  from  the  Shiku  river,  and  along  the 
banks  of  that  stream  there  is  strong  palisading  to  keep  the  village 
cattle  from  trespassing.  The  importance  of  having  at  all  times  the 
means  of  crossing  the  river  to  their  cultivation,  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction over  it  of  a suspension  bridge  of  cane.  The  canes  forming 
the  main  support  are  thrown  across  beams,  supported  partly  on 
triangles  of  strong  timbers  and  partly  on  growing  trees.  These 
trees  have  stays  to  counteract  their  flexibility,  and  these  and  all  the 
suspending  canes  are  made  fast  to  the  stumps  of  other  large  trees, 
or  to  piers  of  loose  stones.  The  roadway  is  also  made  of  cane 
interlaced,  supported  by  elliptical  girders  of  the  same  material  pass- 
ing round  the  main  suspenders.  This  bridge  is  carefully  repaired 
every  year,  and  I am  informed  that  in  about  four  years  every  part 
of  it  is  renewed. 

Physical  Appearance. — ‘The  Abars  are  a much  taller  race  than 
the  Mishmis,  but  clumsy-looking  and  sluggish  ; they  have  strongly- 
marked  Mongolian  features,  and  are  of  rather  a uniform  olive  com- 
plexion. They  have  very  deep  voices,  and  speak  with  a peculiar 
sonorous  cadence,  never  hurriedly. 
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Costume  and  Arms. — ‘ The  dress  of  the  men  consists  primarily  of 
a loin-cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the  ujdal  tree.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a carpet  to  sit  upon,  and  of  a covering.  It  is  tied 
round  the  loins,  and  hangs  down  behind  in  loose  strips  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  like  a white  bushy  tail.  It  serves  also  as  a pillow  by 
night.  The  garment  thus  described  by  Wilcox  is  seldom  now  seen 
in  the  plains,  but  is  still  worn  by  the  Abars  of  the  interior.  When 
full  dressed,  the  modern  Abar  is  an  imposing  figure.  Coloured 
coats  without  sleeves,  of  their  own  manufacture,  or  of  the  manu- 
facture of  their  neighbours,  the  Chalikatas,  are  commonly  worn. 
Some  wear  long  Thibetan  cloaks  ; and  they  weave  a cloth  from 
their  own  cotton,  with  a long  fleecy  nap  like  that  of  a carpet,  which 
they  make  into  warm  jackets.  On  state  occasions  they  wear 
helmets  of  a very  striking  appearance.  The  foundation  is  a strong 
skull-cap  of  cane;  it  is  adorned  with  pieces  of  bear-skins,  yak 
tails  dyed  red,  boars’  tusks,  and,  above  all,  the  huge  beak  of  the 
buceros.  For  arms,  they  have  crossbows  and  common  bows  with 
arrows,  the  latter  used  with  and  without  poison,  very  long  spears, 
daggers,  and  long,  straight-cutting  swords.  By  their  own  account 
it  is  on  the  latter  weapon  they  chiefly  rely  in  warfare,  and  they  are 
fond  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  using  it.  The  hair  of  both  males 
and  females  is  close  cropped ; this  is  done  by  lifting  it  on  the  blade 
of  a knife  and  chopping  it  with  a stick  all  round.  The  practice  of 
tattooing  is  resorted  to  by  both  sexes.  The  men  all  wear  a cross  on 
the  forehead  between  the  eyebrows.  The  women  have  a small  cross 
in  the  hollow  of  the  upper  lip  immediately  under  the  nose ; and  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  below  the  mouth,  are  stripes,  generally,  but  not 
always,  seven  in  number. 

Female  Costume. — 1 The  dress  of  the  females,  as  ordinarily  seen, 
consists  of  two  cloths,  blue  and  red  in  broad  stripes.  One  round 
the  loins  forms  a petticoat  just  reaching  to  the  knees;  it  is  re- 
tained in  its  position  by  a girdle  of  cane-work ; the  other  is  folded 
round  the  bosom.  But  this  latter  is  often  dispensed  with,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  person  above  the  waist  is  evidently  considered  no 
indelicacy.  The  neck  is  profusely  decorated  with  strings  of  beads 
reaching  to  the  waist ; and  the  lobes  of  the  ear  are,  as  usual  with 
the  hill  races,  enormously  extended  for  decorative  purposes.  Round 
the  ankles,  so  as  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  fine  swell  of 
the  bare  leg,  broad  bands  of  very  finely  plaited  cane-work  are  tightly 
laced ; and  those  of  the  belles  who  are  most  particular  about  their 
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personal  appearance  wear  these  anklets  of  a light  blue  tinge.  But 
the  most  singular  article  of  their  attire  remains  to  be  described. 
All  females  with  pretensions  to  youth  wear  suspended  in  front, 
from  a string  round  the  loins,  a row  of  from  three  to  a dozen 
shell-shaped  embossed  plates  of  bell-metal,  from  about  six  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the  middle,  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  hips.  These  plates  rattle 
and  clink  as  they  move,  like  prisoners’  chains.  Very  young  girls, 
except  for  warmth,  wear  nothing  but  these  appendages ; but  the 
smallest  of  the  sex  is  never  seen  without  them,  and  even  adult 
females  are  often  seen  with  no  other  covering.  At  Bomjir  I wit- 
nessed a dance  in  which  they  divested  themselves  of  everything 
else,  and  behaved  in  a very  indecorous  manner. 

Position  of  the  Women. — ‘ In  feature  and  complexion  the  Abar 
women  represent  a coarse  type  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  not  so  ruddy 
nor  so  good-looking  as  the  Mishnhs.  Many  of  them  are  disfigured 
with  goitre ; and  their  antipathy  to  the  use  of  water,  and  their  very 
unbecoming  coiffure,  take  greatly  away  from  their  personal  appear- 
ance. They  are  hard-worked,  but  the  whole  burden  of  field  labour 
is  not  thrown  upon  them,  as  is  the  custom  amongst  most  of  the  hill 
tribes.  Wives  are  treated  by  their  husbands  with  a consideration 
that  strikes  one  as  singular  in  so  rude  a race  ; but  I have  seen 
other  races  as  rude,  who  in  this  respect  are  an  example  to  more 
civilised  people.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  with 
these  rude  people,  the  inclination  of  the  persons  most  interested 
in  the  marriage  is  consulted,  and  polygamy  is  not  practised ; I do 
not  say  it  is  the  rule,  but  it  is  certainly  the  prevailing  practice  of 
the  Pddam  to  have  only  one  wife.  They  spoke  with  contempt  of 
those  who  had  a plurality ; and  I was  assured  both  by  the  Membu 
and  Siluk  Abars  that  the  Pidam  generally  repudiated  the  custom, 
as  leading  to  jars  and  dissensions.  I was  informed  that  in  the 
Membu  village  there  was  only  a single  individual  with  more  than 
one  wife. 

Marriages. — ‘Marriages  are  sometimes  settled  by  the  parents, 
but  generally  the  young  people  arrange  these  affairs  for  themselves. 
From  all  I could  learn,  a feast  is  the  only  ceremony  required 
to  ratify  and  declare  the  happy  event ; but  it  is  customary  for  a 
lover  to  show  his  inclinations  whilst  courting,  by  presenting  his 
sweetheart  and  her  parents  with  such  delicacies  as  field  mice  and 
squirrels.  In  a society  where  all,  except  slaves,  are  equal  in  rank, 
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and  where  the  productive  industry  of  a man  and  his  wife  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  their 
neighbours,  where,  moreover,  the  community  assist  the  young  couple 
at  starting  by  building  a house  for  them,  fathers  and  mothers  have 
little  occasion  to  “manoeuvre”  matches.  It  is  a fact  that  amongst 
the  Padam  they  seldom  interfere ; and  to  barter  their  child’s 
happiness  for  money  would  be  regarded  as  an  indelible  disgrace. 
The  Abars,  however,  view  with  abhorrence  the  idea  of  their  girls 
marrying  out  of  their  own  clan  ; and  I was  gravely  assured  that 
when  one  of  the  daughters  of  Padam  so  demeans  herself,  the  sun 
and  the  moon  refuse  to  shine,  and  there  is  such  a strife  in  the 
elements  that  all  labour  is  necessarily  suspended,  till  by  sacrifice 
and  oblation  the  stain  is  washed  away. 

‘ The  settlements  of  the  Midhi  and  Mfshrms  extend  right  across 
the  hills  from  Assam  to  Thibet,  and  even  those  living  nearest 
to  British  territory  are  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Thibetans.  We  can  see  that  the  Padam  have,  directly  or  indirectly, 
trade  with  Thibet,  as  they  wear  coats,  and  possess  pipes  of  metal, 
vessels,  swords,  and  beads,  of  Thibetan  or  of  Chinese  manufacture. 
But  for  some  reason  they  throw  a veil  of  mystery  over  their  inter- 
course, and  always  repudiating  direct  trade  with  Thibetans,  tell  you 
of  the  existence  of  barbarous  tribes  on  the  high  snowy  ranges 
behind  them ; and  you  meet  with  no  one  of  the  clan  who  will 
acknowledge  to  have  passed  this  barrier  of  savages. 

The  Miris. — ‘ Proceeding  still  down  the  valley,  after  crossing 
the  hill  course  of  the  Dirjmo  we  come  on  tribes  nearly  allied  to  the 
Padam  or  Abars,  who  are  known  in  Assam  as  the  Parbatia  or  Hill 
Miris ; but  before  we  enter  their  domains,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  who  the  Miris  of  the  plains  are. 

Miris  of  the  Valley. — ‘ The  Miris  of  the  plains  are  offshoots 
from  the  Abars,  claimed  by  that  people  as  runaway  slaves ; but 
there  are  various  clans  of  them  differing  in  external  appearance,  and 
some  of  these  clans  have  been  settled  in  Assam  for  ages.  They, 
however,  keep  much  to  themselves,  leading  a rather  nomadic  life, 
living  in  houses  on  piles  built  on  the  precarious  banks  of  the  Brah- 
maputra and  its  offshoots  or  affluents,  and  cultivating  the  alluvial 
flats  of  that  river.  With  the  exception  of  the  clan  called  Chutia 
Miris,  the  traditions  of  all  of  them  take  them  back  to  the  valley  of 
the  Dihong.  It  is  probable  they  had  advanced  from  the  north, 
and  made  settlements  in  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Abars, 
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and  that  the  latter  people,  of  the  same  race  but  more  powerful,  follow- 
ing on  their  footsteps,  pushed  them  down  into  the  plains.  There  are 
clans,  the  Saiengya  and  Aiengya,  who  crop  their  hair  like  the  Abars, 
and  having  done  so  the  young  women  attach  to  the  cropped  ends  an 
ornament  fringe  of  cowries  and  brass,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  wigged  in  a very  fantastic  manner.  Other  clans 
clothe  themselves  and  dress  their  hair  more  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Assamese,  but  they  keep  their  blood  pure,  and  have  lost  none  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  tribe.  They  are  of  the  yellow 
Mongolian  type,  tall  and  powerfully  framed,  but  with  a slouching 
gait  and  sluggish  habits.  They  have  the  deep-toned  voice  and  slow 
method  of  speaking  that  I have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
Abars.  For  a long  period  under  the  Assam  Government,  the  Miris 
managed  to  keep  to  themselves  the  entire  trade  between  Assam  and 
the  Abars  ; and  as  being  thus  the  only  medium  of  communication 
between  the  two  peoples,  they  obtained  this  name  Miri,  which 
means  mediator  or  go-between,  and  is  the  same  word  as  miria  or 
milia , used  with  the  same  signification  in  Orissa.  Perhaps  the  term 
meriah , applied  to  the  human  victim  of  the  Kandhs,  is  a cognate 
word,  the  meriah  being  the  messenger  or  mediator  between  man  and 
the  deity.  The  Miris  in  the  plains  have  generally  abandoned  the 
vague  religious  notions  of  their  ancestors,  and  adopted  ideas  put 
into  their  heads  by  the  Assamese  Gosdin  or  Brahmanical  priest, 
that  each  of  them  chose  to  adopt  as  their  Guru  or  spiritual  instructor; 
but  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus  to  wean  them  from  their 
impure  mode  of  living  have  utterly  failed.  They  eat  pig,  fowl,  and 
beef,  and  drink  spirits  and  beer,  and  have  no  caste  notions  about  the 
preparation  of  food. 

Dances , etc. — ‘ They  keep  the  Assam  feasts,  and  during  the  great 
Bihu  festival  groups  of  Miris  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  gayest  of 
the  revellers.  The  Mfri  girls  dance  the  somewhat  sensual  Bihu 
dance  with  great  spirit ; and  they  have  a dance  of  their  own  which 
is  quite  free  from  this  indecorum,  somewhat  resembling  the  Ndgd 
movement.  They  have  also  a festival  that  few  of  the  uninitiated 
ever  hear  of.  At  one  season  of  the  year  the  adult  unmarried  males 
and  females  of  a village  spend  several  days  and  nights  together  in 
one  large  building,  and  if  couples  manage  thus  to  suit  each  other 
they  pair  off  and  marry. 

Houses.—  The  Miri  houses  are  what  are  called  in  Assam  chang- 
garh,  i.e.  houses  with  raised  floors  and  spaces  underneath  for  the 
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pigs,  poultry,  etc.  The  houses  are  generally  in  a line  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  they  have  no  gardens  or  enclosures.  The  cultivation 
is  with  them,  as  with  their  brethren  in  the  hills,  apart  from  the 
village,  and  their  granaries  are  in  their  cultivated  fields,  often  left 
quite  unprotected.  They  trust  to  the  isolated  position  for  protection 
from  alien  thieves,  and  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
their  fellow-villagers. 

Hill  Miris. — 1 Returning  to  the  hills,  we  find,  west  of  the  Dirjmo 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Sisi  and  DanHji  mauzas  of  Lakhimpur 
District,  Ghy-ghasi  Miris ; the  Sarak  Miris,  north  of  Bordoloni,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  hill  course  of  the  Subansiri  river ; then  the 
Pambotia  Miris,  so  called  because  in  their  journeys  to  the  plains  they 
travel  part  of  the  way  in  canoes  on  that  river ; and  Tarbatia  Miris, 
whose  journey  is  wholly  by  land,  whence  Tar.  These  tribes  having, 
under  the  Assam  Government,  obtained  a sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  levy  blackmail  on  the  Lakhimpur  villages  skirting  their  hills,  now 
receive  annually  from  our  Government  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of 
a money  payment.  They  tell  a singular  story  in  detailing  the 
circumstances  under  which  blackmail  was  formerly  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Assam  Government.  They  had  plundered  some 
Assamese  villages,  and  that  Government  sent  an  army  against  them 
which  was  ignominiously  defeated  by  the  hill  people  and  fled, 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  their  camp  equipage  and 
magazine.  The  Hill  Miris,  not  knowing  to  what  use  to  apply  the 
muskets,  matchlocks,  guns,  and  powder,  determined  to  make  a 
grand  bonfire  of  their  spoils ; and  their  astonishment  and  dread  may 
be  conceived  when  they  found  that  the  guns  left  loaded  went  off  of 
themselves  and  killed  several  of  their  number,  and  when  the  grand 
explosion  of  the  magazine  took  place,  which  killed  many  more. 
They  thought  that  a Raja  whose  weapons  unhandled  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  such  injury  on  his  enemies  must  be  worth  knowing, 
and  they  sent  a deputation  to  him,  offering  to  abstain  in  future  from 
plundering  if  they  were  allowed  certain  privileges  of  collection  from 
the  rayats.  All  they  asked  was  readily  recorded,  and  thus  originated 
the  blackmail.  Though  in  language  and  in  many  of  their  customs 
they  resemble  and  are  no  doubt  of  common  stock  with  the  Abars, 
they  differ  from  them  greatly  in  form  of  government,  and  in  many 
social  observances  and  customs. 

Polity. — ‘ They  live  in  small  communities  under  hereditary  chiefs  ; 
and  in  some  instances  one  family  has  obtained  sufficient  influence 
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to  be  acknowledged  as  chief  over  clusters  of  communities.  They 
have  no  morang  or  town-hall,  in  which  the  elders  meet  and  consult 
during  the  day,  nor  do  the  youths,  armed  for  the  protection  of  the 
village,  keep  watch  by  night.  They  have  no  regulation  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  like  the  Abars,  nor  does  each  settle- 
ment consist  of  only  one  family,  as  amongst  the  Tdin  Mishmis. 
The  villages  consist  of  ten  or  a dozen  houses  of  as  many  families, 
built  pretty  closely  together,  in  some  position  rather  difficult  of 
access,  and  it  is  left  to  the  Chief  to  look  after  its  safety  as  best  he 
can.  The  Ghy-ghdsis  are  a poor,  meanly  clad,  badly  fed,  ill-looking 
clan,  of  stunted  growth  compared  with  the  Abars ; their  villages 
extend  back  as  far  as  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Subansiri. 

Feinale  Costume. — ‘ The  women  of  this  clan,  in  lieu  of  the  brass 
plates  of  the  Abar  lasses,  wear  a small  petticoat  made  of  filaments 
of  cane  woven  together.  It  is  about  a foot  in  breadth,  and  fastened 
so  tight  round  the  loins  that  it  restrains  the  free  use  of  the  thighs, 
and  causes  the  women  to  move  with  a short  mincing  motion  chiefly 
from  the  knee.  The  women  are  often  seen  with  nothing  on  but 
this  singular  garment.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  this  tribe  is  altogether  unprepossessing. 

‘ I will  pass  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Subansiri,  with 
whom  I am  better  acquainted.  I believe  I am  the  only  officer  that 
ever  penetrated  into  their  country.  Wilcox  made  the  attempt,  but 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  the  Chiefs,  he  returned  from 
the  first  rapids  of  the  Subansiri  above  the  Assamese  gold-washers’ 
village  of  Patdlipam.  He  describes  the  river  as  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Ganges  at  Allahdbdd,  with  a discharge  in  the  month  of 
November  of  16,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Its  course  through 
the  plains  is  not  interesting,  as  the  banks  are  low,  liable  to  inunda- 
tion, and  covered  with  jungle;  but  nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the 
loveliness  of  its  hill  course.  For  eight  or  ten  miles  the  river  flows 
without  a ripple  in  graceful  sweeps  round  the  bases  of  rocks  that 
rise  precipitously  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  clear  mirror  which 
reflects  them,  and  blend  into  lofty  forest-clad  hills.  Throughout 
this  glen  the  average  depth  of  water  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  feet. 
Higher  up,  the  stream  is  broken  by  boulders  into  roaring  rapids, 
presenting  a wild  contrast  to  its  peaceful  current  through  the  glen. 
The  Chief  who  befriended  me  in  my  excursion  to  the  hill  Mm 
villages  was  Temd,  the  head  of  the  Pdnibotid  Mirfs.  After  a 
journey  of  three  days  and  a half  from  Patdlipam  in  canoes  up  the 
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river,  I met  him  and  his  people  at  the  point  called  Siplumukh,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  land.  Two  long  marches  over  a most  difficult 
road,  impracticable  for  any  quadruped  except  a goat,  and  equally 
impracticable  for  a biped  who  had  not  the  free  use  of  his  hands 
as  well  as  his  feet,  brought  us  to  the  settlement.  My  baggage  was 
nearly  all  carried  on  the  heads  of  sturdy-limbed  hill  lasses,  who 
merrily  bounded  like  roes  from  one  slipping  rock  to  another, 
laughing  at  my  slow  progress.  I found  the  villages  situated 
on  hills  to  the  north  of  the  great  range  seen  from  the  Lakhimpur 
station,  which  I had  crossed.  They  were  small,  consisting  each  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  houses  two  or  three  miles  apart. 
Every  village  had  its  gam  or  Chief,  but  my  friend  Tema  was  looked 
upon  as  head  of  the  clan.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  British  officer 
ever  seen  in  the  hills,  fowls  were  killed  in  every  village  by  augurs, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails,  if 
the  visit  boded  them  good  or  ill.  Fortunately  the  omens  were  all 
pronounced  favourable,  and  the  people  vied  with  each  other  in 
treating  me  and  my  party  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

Chiefs  House. — ‘A  description  of  Tema’s  house  will  suffice  for 
all,  and  show  how  they  live.  It  is  70  feet  long;  the  flooring  is 
of  split  bamboos  on  a very  substantial  framework  of  timber  raised 
several  feet  from  the  ground ; the  roof  has  gable  ends,  and  is 
thatched  with  leaves ; under  the  gable  a cross  sloping  roof  covers 
an  open  balcony  at  each  end.  The  interior  consists  of  one  long 
apartment  60  feet  by  16,  from  which  a passage  at  one  side, 
extending  the  entire  length,  is  partitioned  off  in  the  large  apartment 
down  the  centre.  Four  fires  burn  on  hearths  of  earth.  On  one 
side,  neatly  ranged,  were  the  arms,  pouches,  marching  equipments ; 
another  portion  of  the  hall  was  decorated  with  trophies  of  the  chase ; 
in  the  centre,  between  the  fires,  frames  of  bamboos  suspended  from 
the  roof  served  as  tables,  on  which  various  domestic  utensils  were 
deposited.  In  the  passage  partitioned  off  there  was  nothing  but  a 
row  of  conical  baskets  lined  with  plantain  leaves,  in  which  the  grain 
was  undergoing  its  process  of  fermentation  for  the  production  of 
their  favourite  beverage.  The  liquor  slowly  percolated  into  earthen 
vessels  placed  underneath,  and  was  removed  for  use  as  they  filled. 
In  the  large  apartment  the  whole  family  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  ; Tema 
and  his  two  wives  at  the  upper  end  or  first  fire,  his  sons  and 
daughters  round  the  next,  and  servants  and  retainers  round  the 
third  and  fourth.  Fearful  of  being  pillaged  by  the  Abars,  they  do 
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not  venture  to  display  much  property  in  their  houses.  Their  stores 
of  grain  are  kept  in  houses  apart  from  the  village,  and  their  valu- 
ables buried.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  large  dishes  and  cooking 
vessels  of  metal,  and  of  great  collections  of  Thibetan  metal  bells 
called  deogantas,  which  appear  to  be  prized  as  holy  things,  and  are 
sometimes  used  for  money.  The  Mfris  pretend  that  they  cannot  now 
obtain  these  bells,  and  that  those  they  possess  are  heirlooms.  They 
are  valued  at  from  4 dnnds  to  Rs.  12  (6d.  to  £ 1 , 4s.  od.)  each, 
according  to  shape,  size,  and  ornaments.  Those  with  inscriptions 
inside  and  out  are  most  highly  prized.  Those  without  inscriptions 
are  little  valued ; and  as  these  inscriptions  are  nothing  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  shibboleth,  “Om  Manf  padmi  om,”  of  the  Thibetans, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Mfris  must  have  been  inspired  by  that 
people  to  treat  them  with  such  veneration.  The  superstition  re- 
garding them  should  be  compared  with  the  veneration  of  the  Garos 
for  the  vessels  called  diokoras,  also,  it  is  believed,  of  Thibetan 
manufacture. 

Costume. — ‘The  costume  of  the  ladies  of  this  clan  is  elaborate  and 
peculiar.  A short  petticoat  extending  from  the  loins  to  the  knees  is 
secured  to  a broad  belt  of  leather,  which  is  ornamented  with  brass 
bosses.  Outside  this  they  wear  the  singular  crinoline  of  cane-work, 
which  I have  described  as  often  the  sole  garment  of  the  neighbouring 
clan.  The  upper  garment  consists  of  a band  of  plaited  cane-work 
girding  the  body  close  under  the  arms,  and  from  this  in  front  a 
fragment  of  cloth  depends  and  covers  the  breasts.  This  is  their 
travelling  and  working  dress  ; but  at  other  times  they  wrap  them- 
selves in  a large  cloth  of  eri  silk  of  Assamese  manufacture,  doubled 
over  the  shoulders  and  pinned  in  front  like  a shawl.  They  have 
bracelets  of  silver  or  copper,  and  anklets  of  finely  plaited  cane  or 
bamboo.  Their  hair  is  adjusted  with  neatness,  parted  in  the  centre 
and  hanging  down  their  backs  in  two  carefully  plaited  tails.  In  their 
ears  they  wear  most  fantastic  ornaments  of  silver,  which  it  -would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  A simple  spiral  screw  of  this  metal,  winding 
snake-like  round  the  extended  lobe  of  the  ear,  is  not  uncommon 
amongst  unmarried  girls,  but  this  is  only  an  adjunct  of  the  compli- 
cated ear  ornaments  worn  by  married  ladies.  They  wear  round  their 
necks  an  enormous  quantity  of  large  turquoise-like  beads  made 
apparently  of  fine  porcelain,  and  beads  of  agate,  cornelian,  and 
onyx,  as  well  as  ordinary  glass  beads  of  all  colours. 

Physical  Aspect. — ‘The  men  of  this  clan  have  fine  muscular  figures. 
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Many  of  them  are  tall,  at  least  over  five  feet  eight  inches.  In  feature 
they  generally  resemble  the  Abars ; but  they  have  admitted  Assamese 
into  their  fraternity,  and  the  expression  of  some  is  softened  by  this 
admixture  of  race.  They  gather  the  hair  to  the  front,  where  it  pro- 
trudes from  the  forehead  in  a large  knot  secured  by  a bodkin. 
Round  the  head  a band  of  small  brass  or  copper  knobs  linked  to- 
gether is  tightly  bound.  Chiefs  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears  of 
silver,  shaped  like  a wine  glass  and  quite  as  large.  A cap  of  cane 
or  bamboo  work  with  a peak  behind  is  worn  when  travelling,  and 
over  this  a piece  cut  out  of  a tiger  or  leopard  skin,  including  the 
tail,  which  has  a droll  appearance  hanging  down  the  back.  Their 
nether  garment  is  a scarf  between  the  legs  fastened  to  a girdle  of 
cane-work ; and  their  upper  robe,  a cloth  wrapped  round  the  body 
and  pinned  so  as  to  resemble  the  Abars’  sleeveless  coat.  As  a cloak 
and  covering  for  their  knapsack,  they  wear  over  the  shoulders  a half 
cape  made  of  the  back  hairy  fibres  of  a palm  tree,  which  at  a dis- 
tance looks  like  a bear’s  skin.  Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  long  straight  sword,  the  arrows  being  generally  poisoned.  They 
also  make  shafts  from  a species  of  bamboo,  which  is  said  to  be 
naturally  poisonous. 

Occupation. — ‘ The  time  of  the  men  is  chiefly  occupied  in  journeys 
to  the  plains  with  loads  of  manjit  and  other  produce,  or  in  hunting. 
They  have  various  methods  for  entrapping  animals  of  all  kinds, 
from  an  elephant  to  a mouse,  and  all  is  food  that  comes  to  their 
net.  The  flesh  of  a tiger  is  prized  as  food  for  men ; it  gives  them 
strength  and  courage.  It  is  not  suited  for  women ; it  would  make 
them  too  strong-minded. 

Marriages. — ‘ Polygamy  is  practised  to  a great  extent  by  the 
Chiefs.  There  is  no  limit,  but  his  means  of  purchase,  to  the  number 
of  wives  a man  may  possess;  and  (as  amongst  the  Mishmfs)  when 
he  dies,  his  son  or  heir  will  become  the  husband  of  all  the  women 
except  his  own  mother.  As  amongst  the  Hos  of  Singbhum,  a woman 
is  valued  more  on  account  of  her  family  than  her  good  looks ; but 
the  Chiefs’  daughters  are  generally  the  belles  of  the  clan,  and  there 
is  great  competition  for  a pretty  girl.  The  belle  of  Temd’s  village, 
when  I was  there,  was  a niece  of  his  named  Yaday ; and  I was  as- 
sured that  many  Chiefs  had  made  proposals  for  her.  The  price  put 
on  this  beauty  amounted  to  two  or  three  mithuns,  twenty  or  thirty 
pigs,  and  a quantity  of  fowls. 

Occasional  Polyandry. — * With  the  poorer  classes,  a man  has  to 
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work  hard  to  earn  the  means  of  buying  a wife,  and  from  this  results 
in  a few  instances  the  practice  of  polyandry.  I never  heard  of 
any  cases  of  this  practice  amongst  Tenia’s  tribe;  but  occasional 
instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  the  tribes  to  the  east  and  west  of  them. 
Two  brothers  will  unite,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  their  joint  labour 
buy  a wife  between  them.  When  the  stipulated  price  is  paid,  the 
parents  of  the  bride  invite  the  suitor  and  his  friends  to  a feast,  and 
at  the  close  of  it  he  carries  off  his  bride,  who  is  accompanied  by  all 
her  relations  and  friends,  and  a return  feast  is  given  by  the  bride- 
groom or  his  father.  The  Mi'ri  women  make  faithful  and  obedient 
wives.  I have  often  heard  them  express  their  astonishment  at  the 
unbridled  licence  of  an  Assamese  woman’s  tongue,  even  in  addressing 
her  husband.  They  are  trained  never  to  complain  or  give  an  angry 
answer ; and  cheerfully  do  they  appear  to  bear  the  hard  burden  im- 
posed on  them,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  field  labour, 
and  an  equal  share  of  the  carrying  work  of  their  journeys  to  the 
plains.  They  seldom  possess  any  implement  solely  adapted  for 
cultivation,— have  never  taken  to  the  plough,  or  even  to  a hoe. 
They  use  their  long  straight  Laos,  or  swords,  to  clear,  cut,  and  dig 
with. 

Cultivation. — ‘ Every  village  has  a certain  extent  of  ground  to 
which  their  cultivation  is  limited,  but  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
this  is  under  cultivation  each  season.  They  cultivate  each  patch 
two  successive  years,  then  suffer  it  to  lie  fallow  for  four  or  five, 
taking  up  instead  the  ground  that  has  been  longest  fallow.  They 
have,  like  the  Abars,  a superstition  which  deters  them  from 
breaking  up  fresh  ground  so  long  as  their  available  fallow  is  suffi- 
cient,— a dread  of  offending  the  spirits  of  woods  by  unnecessarily 
cutting  down  trees.  Their  crops  are  the  dus  rice,  millets,  Indian 
corn,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  red  pepper;  but  they 
barely  rear  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  would  often 
be  very  hard  pressed  for  food  if  it  were  not  for  the  large  stock  of 
dried  meat  they  take  care  to  have  always  on  hand.  Not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  spend  several  months  of  the  year  in 
the  plains ; and  their  main  occupation  whilst  there  is  to  procure  meat 
and  fish,  dry  it,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  hills.  A Mirf  encampment, 
whilst  this  process  is  going  on,  may  be  sniffed  from  afar,  and  the 
unpleasant  odour  clings  most  disagreeably  to  the  people,  rendering 
it  desirable  to  keep  to  the  windward  of  all  you  meet. 

Cattle. — ‘ The  only  cattle  of  the  ox  kind  kept  by  the  Hill  Mfrfs 
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is  the  mithun  ; and  these  are  only  useful  as  food,  as  their  masters 
never  touch  milk.  They  have  pigs  and  poultry  in  plenty,  and  a 
few  goats. 

Arts. — 1 1 suppose  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  ignorant  of  arts  and  manufactures  than  the  tribe  I am  treating 
of.  They  are  decently  clad,  because  they  can  exchange  the  wild 
produce  of  their  hills  for  clothes,  and  they  purchase  cloths  with  the 
money  received  from  Government  as  blackmail  commutation  ; but 
they  cannot  make  for  themselves  any  article  of  clothing,  unless  the 
cane  bands  and  bamboo  crinolines  can  be  so  called.  The  most 
distant  tribes,  their  cognates,  manufacture  coarse  cotton  cloths ; but 
though  the  Miris  are  in  constant  communication  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  people  of  the  plains,  they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
weaving.  They  cannot  journey  two  or  three  days  from  their  village 
without  having  to  cross  a considerable  river.  If  it  be  not  fordable, 
a rough  raft  of  kdkic  bamboos  (Bambusa  gigantea)  is  hastily  con- 
structed ; but  though  constantly  requiring  them,  and  annually  using 
them  in  their  journeys  to  the  plains,  they  have  never  yet  attempted 
to  construct  a canoe.  This  is  the  more  strange  as  the  Abars  of  the 
Dihong  river  make  canoes  for  use  and  for  sale. 

Religion. — ‘The  religious  observances  of  the  Miris  are  confined 
to  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  name  of  the  sylvan  spirits,  and 
vaticination  by  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  birds  when  the 
deities  have  been  invoked  after  such  sacrifices.  They  profess  a 
belief  in  a future  state,  and  have  an  indefinite  idea  of  a god  who 
presides  in  the  region  of  departed  souls ; but,  as  they  call  this  god 
Jam  Raja,  I believe  it  to  be  the  Hindu  Yama. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. — ‘ They,  however,  bury  their  dead  as  if  they 
were  sending  them  on  a long  journey,  fully  clothed  and  equipped 
with  arms,  travelling-pouch  and  caps,  in  a deep  grave  surrounded 
by  strong  timbers  to  prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  on  them ; nor 
do  they  omit  to  supply  the  departed  with  food  for  his  journey, 
cooking  utensils,  and  ornaments,  according  to  the  position  he  en- 
joyed in  life,  in  order  that  Jam  Raja  may  know  whom  he  has  to 
deal  with.  They  attach  great  importance  to  their  dead  being  thus 
disposed  of,  and  buried  near  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  If  a 
man  of  rank  and  influence  die  in  the  plains,  his  body  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  hills  to  be  so  interred,  should  the  disease  of  which 
he  died  be  not  deemed  contagious. 

Traditions. — ‘ Of  migrations,  or  their  own  origin,  the  Hill  Miris 
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can  only  say  that  they  were  made  for  the  hills  and  appointed  to 
dwell  there ; and  that  they  were  originally  much  further  north,  but 
discovered  Assam  by  following  the  flights  of  birds,  and  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  settle  on  its  borders. 

Tribes  to  the  North. — ‘ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hill  Mi'ris 
do  their  utmost  to  deter  the  people  of  the  wild  clans  to  the  north 
from  visiting  the  plains  ; but  the  north-men  occasionally  creep  down 
bearing  heavy  loads  of  tnanjit,  and,  beyond  looking  more  savage 
and  unkempt,  they  are  undistinguishable  from  the  poorer  class  of 
Mi'ris.  They  are  described,  however,  as  living  in  detached  houses, 
as,  whenever  they  have  attempted  to  form  into  a society,  fierce  feuds 
and  summary  vengeance,  or  the  dread  of  it,  soon  break  up  the 
community.  Thrown  on  their  own  resources,  they  have  acquired 
the  art  of  forging  their  own  daos,  which  the  Miris  know  not,  and 
their  women  weave  coarse  narrow  cloths. 

Anka  Miris. — ‘To  the  north-west  of  the  Hill  Mi'rf  country  we 
hear  of  a tribe  called  Anka  Miris  by  the  Assamese,  who  never  visit 
the  plains ; but  who,  from  the  accounts  we  have  received  of  them, 
must  be  very  superior  to  the  tribes  of  this  family  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  resembling  the  Padam  in  their  polity  and  customs. 

Their  Position. — ‘ Surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  the  country  which 
they  inhabit  is  an  extensive  valley,  represented  as  being  quite  level 
and  watered  by  a branch  of  the  Sundri  river,  or  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal stream,  and  richly  cultivated. 

Costunie. — ‘ They  have  fifteen  large  villages  in  this  valley,  and 
broad  sheets  of  cultivation.  They  irrigate  the  land  from  the  river, 
and  it  gives  them  in  return  rich  crops,  chiefly  of  rice.  The  women 
wear  blue  or  black  petticoats  and  white  cotton  jackets,  all  of  their 
own  making.  Their  faces  are  tattooed,  whence  the  name  anka, 
given  to  them  by  the  Assamese.  They  call  themselves  Tenae. 
The  males  have  an  article  of  dress  made  of  cane  hanging  down 
behind  in  a bushy  tail,  apparently  like  the  under-garment  worn  by 
the  Padam,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  udal  tree.  There  are  other 
points  in  which,  differing  from  the  Hill  Miris,  they  resemble  the 
Abars  of  the  Dihong.  The  Miris,  however  extensive  the  family 
and  the  number  of  married  couples  it  includes,  all  occupy  one 
house.  The  young  men  of  the  Tenae  tribes,  when  they  marry, 
have  to  leave  their  father’s  house  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

Mode  of  War. — ‘ The  Tenae  are  peaceably  disposed  ; but  they 
occasionally  have  to  take  up  arms  to  punish  marauders,  and  they 
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are  said  to  do  the  business  at  once  effectually  and  honourably. 
Whilst  the  Abars  and  the  Mins  confine  their  warfare  to  nocturnal 
and  secret  attacks,  and  if  successful  in  effecting  a surprise,  indis- 
criminately massacre  men,  women,  and  children,  the  Tenae  declare 
hostilities,  march  openly  to  attack  their  enemy,  and  make  war  only 
on  men,  inflicting  no  injury  whatever  on  non-combatants. 

The  Daphlas. — ‘We  next  come  to  the  country  of  the  Daphlas, 
of  which  we  know  very  little;  but  the  people  so  called  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  Hill  Miris  described  above,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  a very  detailed  notice  of  them.  I am 
ignorant  of  the  signification  of  the  name  Daphla,  but  Robinson  tells 
us  it  is  not  recognised  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied,  except 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Bangui , the 
term  in  their  own  language  to  signify  a man,  is  the  only  designation 
they  give  themselves.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  gams  of  this 
clan  are  in  receipt  of  compensation  for  blackmail  from  Government, 
dividing  amongst  them  annually  a sum  of  Rs.  2543.  The  number 
of  gams  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  villages.  The 
Daphlas  affect  an  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  Chiefs 
in  each  clan.  Their  villages  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Hill  Miris. 
They  are  richer  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  they  are  inferior  physically, 
being,  I think,  the  shortest  in  stature  of  this  division  of  the  hill 
tribes. 

Physiognomy. — ‘ They  have  normally  the  same  Mongolian  type  of 
physiognomy  ; but  from  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
plains,  and  the  number  of  Assamese  slaves  which  they  have  by  fair 
means  or  foul  acquired,  it  is  much  modified  and  softened,  and  I 
have  sometimes  seen  Daphla  girls  with  pleasing  and  regular  features. 
Their  complexion  varies  much,  from  olive  with  a ruddy  tinge  to 
dark  brown. 

Religion. — ‘ I never  heard  of  Daphla  priests  ; but  Robinson  says 
they  have  priests  who  pretend  to  a knowledge  of  divination,  and  by 
inspection  of  chickens’  entrails  and  eggs,  declare  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  that  is  to  be  offered  by  the  sufferer,  and  the  spirit  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  offered.  The  office,  however,  is  not  hereditary,  and  is 
taken  up  and  laid  aside  at  pleasure ; so  it  resolves  itself  into  this, 
that  every  man  can,  when  occasion  requires  it,  become  a priest. 
Their  religion  consists  of  invocations  to  the  spirits  for  protection  of 
themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  crops,  and  sacrifice  and  thank- 
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offerings  of  hogs  and  fowls.  They  acknowledge,  but  do  not  worship, 
one  Supreme  Being,  which,  I conceive,  means  that  they  have  been 
told  of  such  a being,  but  know  nothing  about  him. 

Polyandry. — ‘ Marriages  and  marital  rights  are  the  same  with  the 
Daphlas  as  with  the  Hill  Miris.  Those  who  can  afford  it  are 
polygamists,  but  polyandry  is  far  more  common  amongst  the 
Daphlas  than  amongst  the  Eastern  tribes.  A very  pretty  Daphla 
girl  once  came  into  the  station  of  Lakhimpur,  threw  herself  at  my 
feet,  and  in  most  poetical  language  asked  me  to  give  her  protection. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a Chief,  and  was  sought  in  marriage  and 
promised  to  a peer  of  her  father  who  had  many  other  wives.  She 
would  not  submit  to  be  one  of  many,  and  besides  she  loved,  and 
she  eloped  with  her  beloved.  This  was  interesting  and  romantic. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  a very  coarse  travelling  dress ; but  assured  of 
protection,  she  took  fresh  apparel  and  ornaments  from  her  basket 
and  proceeded  to  array  herself,  and  very  pretty  she  looked  as  she 
combed  and  plaited  her  long  hair  and  completed  her  toilette.  In 
the  meantime  I had  sent  for  “ the  beloved,”  who  had  kept  in  the 
background,  and  alas  ! how  the  romance  was  dispelled  when  a dual 
appeared  ; she  had  eloped  with  two  young  men  ! 

Costume. — ‘ The  costume  of  the  Daphlas  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hill  Miris  last  described,  except  that  I do  not  think  the  DaphH 
women  wear  the  crinoline  of  cane-work.  I have  no  particulars  as 
to  their  mode  of  burial,  but  it  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hill  Miris. 

Extent  of  Country. — ‘ The  Daphla  country  extends  from  the  hill 
course  of  the  Sundri  river  to  the  Bhoroli  river,  comprising  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  Chedwir  in  Lakhimpur,  and  of  Naodwar  in 
Darrang  District.  They  are  in  communication  with  the  Thibetans, 
as  they  possess  many  articles  of  Thibetan  or  Chinese  manufacture  ; 
but,  like  the  Dihong  Abars  and  Hill  Miris,  they  tell  wild  stories  of 
the  savages  between  them  and  Thibet.  It  is  said  of  these  savages 
that  they  go  absolutely  naked,  and  have,  or  assert  that  they  have, 
an  abhorrence  of  the  smell  of  clothes. 

Arts. — ‘ The  Daphlas  are  one  degree  more  ingenious  than  the  Hill 
Miris.  The  women  spin  and  weave,  and  are  spared  much  of  the 
labour  of  the  fields  that  the  Miri  women  are  subjected  to ; but  they 
are  still  very  backward  in  the  commonest  arts.  I do  not  think  they 
have  any  pottery  ; and  they  import  from  Thibet  and  Assam  nearly 
all  their  weapons  and  implements.’ 

VOL.  i. 
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Daphld  Raids. — The  Daphla  tribes  were  for  long  in  the  habit 
of  levying  blackmail  on  the  neighbouring  settled  portions  of  the 
District,  and  have  frequently  proved  very  troublesome.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  their  exactions  is  extracted  from  page  353  of 
Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam : — ‘ The  Daphlas  occupying  the  lower 
ranges  appear  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  refugees  from  the  plains, 
and  from  the  villages  on  the  northern  mountains.  It  is  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  higher  ranges  that  the  blackmail  is  rightly  due ; but 
those  on  the  lower  hills  have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  intercept 
the  tribute,  and  in  their  attempts  to  exact  and  appropriate  it,  have 
involved  themselves  in  hostilities  both  with  the  British  Government 
and  the  Upper  Daphlas.  For  the  last  three  years  (1841)  they  have 
been  blockaded  by  a line  of  military  posts  on  our  frontier;  but  they 
have  nevertheless  frequently  succeeded  in  levying  blackmail,  and 
in  committing  fearful  depredations  on  the  villagers.  Their  atrocities 
were  so  unchecked  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  Upper 
Assam,  during  the  time  that  Raj£  Purandar  Sinh  held  that  portion 
of  the  country,  that  nearly  the  whole  population  had  been  obliged 
to  desert  their  villages.  Lately,  however,  by  the  able  conduct  and 
perseverance  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  by  opening  communica- 
tions with  the  Chiefs  of  the  interior  hills,  whose  intercourse  with  the 
plains  had  been  almost  cut  off,  and  by  an  active  co-operation  with 
them,  the  Chiefs  of  the  lower  ranges  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
due  submission  to  the  British  authorities,  and  to  desist  from  any 
gross  acts  of  violence.  The  native  Assam  Government  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Daphlas  occupying  the  lower  ranges  as  their 
subjects,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  often  had  occasion  to  punish 
them  for  their  misdemeanours.  During  Rdja  Gaurin£th’s  reign,  the 
Buri  Gosain  or  prime  minister  is  said  to  have  ordered  an  invasion  of 
their  hills,  and  to  have  brought  down  several  thousand  prisoners. 
They  were  condemned  to  dig  a canal  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  the  water  of  some  of 
the  large  morasses  which  still  exist  near  Kalangpur.  In  effecting 
this  arduous  undertaking,  during  an  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  together  with  the  bad  treatment 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  to,  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
said  to  have  perished.’ 

The  practice  of  levying  blackmail  was  put  down  many  years  ago 
by  the  British  Government,  who  agreed  to  make  a money  payment 
to  the  Chiefs,  liable  to  be  suspended  in  case  of  misconduct.  This 
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for  long  kept  the  Daphlds  quiet,  and  a trade  between  the  tribes  and 
the  Assamese  sprang  up.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  interior  Chiefs 
again  reverted  to  their  old  practices,  and  on  several  occasions 
British  subjects  were  kidnapped  and  carried  off  into  captivity.  A 
regular  blockade  of  the  Daphld.  country  was  enforced,  the  money 
allowance  to  the  Chiefs  was  stopped,  and  ultimately  a military 
expedition  into  the  hills  was  carried  out  in  the  cold  weather  of 
1874-75.  This  expedition  was  entirely  successful,  the  offending 
tribes  were  severely  punished,  and  the  captives  released.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  future  recurrence  of  such  raids. 

The  Akas  or  Hrusso. — Colonel  Dalton  thus  continues  : ‘The 
Akas  or  Arkas  are  the  only  occupants  of  the  remaining  segment  of 
the  hill  country  lying  between  the  Daphld  territory  and  Bhutan. 
They  are  divided  into  two  clans — the  Hazirfkowas,  “ Eaters  of  a 
thousand  hearths,”  and  the  Kapdchor,  “ The  thieves  that  lurk  in 
the  cotton  fields.”  These  are  all  Assamese  nicknames.  We  are 
informed  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heselmeyer  that  they  call  themselves 
Hrusso.  The  direct  road  to  their  settlement  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  up  watercourses,  including  the  bed  of  the  Bhoroli 
river,  which  divides  the  Aka  from  the  Daphld  country,  or  clambering 
with  the  aid  of  cane  ropes  the  almost  perpendicular  faces  of  rocks  ; 
but  there  is  a more  circuitous  but  easier  approach  through  a part 
of  the  Bhutan  territory,  by  which  the  journey  may  be  made  in  six 
days. 

The  Migis. — * To  the  north  of  the  Akas  are  the  Migis,  with  whom 
the  Akas  intermarry,  so  they  may  be  regarded  as  kindred  clans. 
The  Migis  are  the  more  powerful,  numbering  from  three  to  four 
hundred  households,  but  they  rarely  visit  the  plains  unless  it  be  to 
support  the  Akas  in  mischief.  The  trade  of  these  tribes  with  Assam 
is  thus  monopolised  by  the  Akas,  who  have  no  wish  to  forego  the 
advantages  that  this  gives  them.  The  Akas  only  number  about 
230  families,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  for  many  years  the  terror 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chardwdr,  in  the  District  of  Darrang,  and  were 
notorious  as  the  most  daring  marauders  of  the  frontier. 

Relations  with  the  British  Government. — ‘ The  Hazarikowas  had 
obtained  from  the  Assam  Government  a right  to  levy  blackmail,  which 
they  rigidly  enforced.  Hence,  probably,  their  name  of  the  “ Eaters 
of  a thousand  hearths.”  The  Kapdchors  exercised  the  right  without 
having  so  obtained  it,  and  under  a Chief,  called  the  T£gi  Rija, 
insatiably  plundered  the  people  that  it  pleased  them  to  prey  upon  ; 
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but  in  1829  this  formidable  freebooter  was  captured,  and  for  four 
years  kept  close  in  the  Gauhatf  jail.  Whilst  there,  he  attached 
himself  to  a Hindu  spiritual  guide,  who  perhaps  had  something  to 
do  with  obtaining  his  freedom,  as  the  guru  offered  to  be  surety 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  proselyte,  and  in  1832  the  Governor- 
General’s  Agent  released  him.  But  when  he  once  more  set  foot  on 
his  native  soil  he  forgot  the  guru , and  his  first  action  was  to  put 
to  death  all  that  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  his  capture. 
He  then  attacked  and  cut  up  a British  outpost  established  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  leading  to  his  country,  massacring  men,  women, 
and  children ; and  for  seven  years  after  this,  though  vigorously 
hunted,  he  not  only  evaded  capture,  but  continued  to  make  raids 
on  the  plains.  At  length,  weary  of  this  life,  he  with  all  his  subordi- 
nate Chiefs  surrendered,  and  on  their  taking  a solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  peace  on  their  frontier  in  future,  they  were  amnestied. 
Small  pensions  were  granted  to  them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  Rs.  360  per  annum,  and  they  have  since  kept  inviolate  their 
engagements.  In  administering  the  oath,  the  Chiefs  were  made  to 
kill  a fowl,  to  take  in  their  hands  a tiger  and  then  a bear  skin,  and 
finally  some  elephant’s  dung.  The  Tagi  Raja,  after  his  return  from 
his  first  forced  visit  to  Assam,  became  somewhat  reformed,  and 
introduced  his  people  to  the  worship  of  Hari.  Mr.  Heselmeyer 
thus  describes  the  previous  religious  notions  of  the  Akas  : — 

Religion. — ‘ “ The  Aka,  though  uncivilised,  is  not  devoid  of  re- 
ligious ideas.  He  has  no  written  sastras  or  religious  books  of  any 
kind,  it  is  true,  but  the  Aka  fears  the  high  mountains  which  tower  aloft 
over  his  dwelling  and  form  the  snow-clad  sides,  off  which  leaps  the 
thundering  avalanche;  he  fears  the  roaring  torrents  of  the  deep 
glen  which  interposes  between  him  and  his  friends  beyond ; and 
he  fears  the  dark  and  dense  jungle  in  which  his  cattle  lose  their 
way.  These  dark  and  threatening  powers  of  nature  he  invests  with 
supernatural  attributes ; they  are  his  gods,  and  he  names  them,  Fuxo, 
the  god  of  jungle  and  water ; Firan  and  Siman,  the  gods  of  war ; 
and  Satu,  the  god  of  house  and  field.”  The  Akas  have  a priest, 
called  deori,  for  every  hamlet,  who  performs  daily  worship  at  the 
shrines  of  these  gods — small  huts  in  which  are  images,  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  deoris  also  attend  at  marriages  to  tie  the  nuptial 
knot.  This,  the  only  ceremony  of  marriage,  was  probably  introduced 
from  the  plains  by  the  reformed  Tagi.  Offerings  to  the  gods  are 
made  at  the  different  cultivating  seasons,  and  also  in  token  of 
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gratitude  when  children  are  born.  If  a Hrusso  falls  sick,  fowls  or 
other  animals  are  offered  to  Fuxo,  and  the  patient  is  mesmerised. 

Houses. — ‘The  houses  of  the  Akas  are  like  those  of  the  Hill 
Mfris,  but  more  carefully  and  substantially  built.  The  flooring  is 
made  of  well-smoothed  and  close-fitting  planks.  All  the  household 
utensils  are  of  metal.  Large  copper  vases  for  water  vessels  are 
obtained  from  Thibet  or  Bhutdn,  and  brass  pots  and  brass  plates 
for  cooking  in  and  eating  off,  from  Assam.  They  eat  the  flesh 
of  mithuns  and  common  cows,  and  have  large  herds,  but  they 
do  not  touch  the  milk.  They  breed  pigs,  and  rear  fowls  and 
pigeons  in  great  numbers,  but  ducks  and  geese  are  forbidden  to 
them  by  their  gods.  Their  new  god,  Hari,  has  not  been  very 
severe  on  them  ; he  only  objects  to  and  curbs  their  predilection  for 
the  flesh  of  dogs  and  other  animals  not  ordinarily  eaten  by  civilised 
beings.  The  burial  arrangements  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hill 
Mfris.’ 

The  Nagas  occupy  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Disang  and 
Burf  Dihing  rivers,  just  within  and  beyond  the  south-eastern  boundary 
of  the  District.  They  generally  live  in  small,  scattered  communities 
of  about  twenty  houses  each,  and  are  divided  into  various  clans 
or  khels,  of  which  the  six  following  are  the  most  important,  viz. 
the  Namsangids,  Bardwdrids,  Paindwariis,  Laptangs,  Kamdis,  and 
Topigamaias.  Agriculture  forms  their  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
but  they  also  manufacture  salt  in  small  quantities,  which  they  bring 
to  the  plains  for  sale.  The  three  first-named  Ndgd  tribes  are  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  brine  springs  of  considerable  value.  In  some 
of  these  salt  wells  the  former  Assam  Government  obtained  a joint 
property,  the  Nagds  having  the  right  to  draw  the  brine  for  a certain 
number  of  hours,  and  the  Government  for  an  equal  period. 

The  Ndga  mode  of  manufacturing  the  salt  is  exceedingly  rude,  and 
the  process  both  slow  and  wasteful,  but  the  salt  is  said  to  be  purer  and 
more  highly  prized  than  that  formerly  imported  from  Bengal.  The 
following  description  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  taken  from 
Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam,  p.  34: — ‘The  manufacture  is  com- 
menced in  November,  and  continues  till  March  or  April.  Being 
situated  in  a valley,  the  wells  are  subject  to  inundation  during  the 
rains.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  filling  the  joints 
of  large  bamboos  with  the  water  of  the  wells,  and  then  placing  them 
over  a flue  to  which  a fire  is  applied ; the  brine  in  the  bamboos  is 
thus  evaporated,  and  dry  salt  remains.  The  bamboos  are  stripped 
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of  their  woody  covering,  and  only  a thin  scale  of  the  inner  wood 
is  retained;  and  this,  being  kept  damp  from  the  percolation  of  the 
brine,  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  until  the  salt  is  nearly  dry,  when 
it  is  removed.  One  joint  can  thus  be  used  over  the  fire  three  or 
four  times.  From  the  heavy  taxes  levied  on  the  manufacture  of 
this  salt,  as  well  as  from  the  exceedingly  slow  and  rude  process  of 
procuring  it,  it  is  considered  by  no  means  less  expensive  than  the 
salt  imported  from  Bengal.’  Of  late  years  this  manufacture  of  salt 
has  greatly  decreased. 

The  different  clans  of  Ndgas  are  independent  and  unconnected, 
and  often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  Their  chief 
weapons  are  the  spear  and  a description  of  sword  ( ddo ),  which 
is  used  for  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  for  a 
weapon.  A shield,  consisting  of  a long  bamboo  mat,  strengthened 
inside  with  thin  boards,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  the  skin 
of  a tiger,  bear,  or  other  wild  animal,  is  carried  to  protect  the  body. 
Their  clothing  is  very  slight,  and  generally  consists  of  a sort  of 
short  kilt,  together  with  a plaid  of  party-coloured  cotton.  Their 
necks  and  arms  are  ornamented  with  beads  and  brass  rings,  and 
bands  of  smoke-blackened  cane  bound  round  their  legs  and  waists. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Nagas  are  generally  large,  roomy  build- 
ings, the  ridge  poles  of  which  almost  touch  the  ground  at  one  end, 
as  do  the  eaves  on  each  side.  The  interior  is  generally  divided 
into  two  rooms,  in  the  outer  of  which  all  household  work  is  per- 
formed, and  the  cattle  are  housed  at  night.  The  inner  room 
forms  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  family,  and  is  also  used  as  a 
granary,  being  lined  with  large  wicker  baskets  for  storing  grain. 
The  religion  of  the  Naga  tribes  is  one  of  fear,  and  all  their  religious 
ceremonies  consist  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  the  demons  whom 
they  dread.  A more  detailed  notice  of  the  NTga  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  great  Angamf  Nagas,  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Ndg£  Hills  District 

Hindu  Castes. — The  following  is  a list  of  87  Hindu  castes  met 
with  in  the  settled  and  revenue-paying  portion  of  Lakhimpur,  the 
only  part  of  the  District  to  which  the  Census  and  Survey  operations 
were  extended: — (1)  Brahman;  the  members  of  this  caste  mostly 
belong  to  families  long  settled  at  Jorhdt,  in  the  neighbouring 
District  of  Sibsagar.  They  claim  to  have  originally  come  from 
Kanauj  (Oudh) ; but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  believes  them  to  be 
either  descendants  of  the  Rarhi  Brahmans  of  Bengal,  or  the  Vaidik 
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Brahmans  of  Kimrup,  who  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Assam 
by  Rdjd  Chutdmla  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  those  forming 
the  priesthood,  the  Brihmans  are  employed  as  clerks  or  ministerial 
officers  in  the  courts.  They  are  greatly  respected,  and  are  generally 
well  off,  although  they  do  not  form  a numerous  class  in  the 
District.  The  Census  Report  returns  their  number  at  1x42.  (2) 

Ganak;  the  offspring  of  a Brahman  father  and  a Sudra  mother. 
Like  the  Brdhmans,  it  is  considered  a degradation  for  them  to 
handle  the  plough ; and  the  Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  this 
caste  in  Lakhimpur  is  held  only  second  in  esteem  to  the  pure 
Brdhmans,  and  that  the  members  of  it  are  employed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Brdhmans,  although  many  of  them  practise 
astrology.  According  to  a local  account  by  a Hindu  priest  called 
the  Dakshin  patid  Gosain,  in  a book  called  the  Jdti  Mdld,  it  is  stated 
that  ‘Ganaks  are  Brdhmans’  sons,  and  are  equal  to  Brdhmans  in  every 
respect.’  In  Bengal  and  Orissa,  however,  the  caste  is  considered  as 
thoroughly  degraded  ; and  although  admittedly  of  Brdhman  descent, 
its  members  are  held  to  have  lapsed  in  consequence  of  their  accept- 
ing alms  from  the  low  castes.  They  are  not  returned  separately 
in  the  Census  Report,  and  are  probably  classed  along  with  the  ordi- 
nary Brdhmans.  (3)  Deori ; another  order  of  priesthood.  The 
members  of  this  sect  usually  give  to  their  Chief  one-half  of  the  offer- 
ings they  receive  from  their  devotees,  and  in  addition  to  their  priestly 
duties,  many  also  follow  the  profession  of  cultivators  ; 29  in  number. 
(4)  Rajput;  employed  in  military  service,  also  as  policemen,  guards, 
etc. ; 340  in  number.  (5)  Kdyasth;  employed  as  clerks  and  petty 
ministerial  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  Brihmans,  many  of  them 
being  also  engaged  in  agriculture  ; much  respected  in  the  District ; 
902  in  number.  (6)  Kalita  ; connected  with  the  Koch  race  which 
once  held  the  whole  country  from  Kuch  Behar  to  Sadiyi,  and 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Brahmans,  the  spiritual  advisers 
of  the  Assamese.  Since  that  date  they  have  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  are  now  ranked  among  the  Siidra  castes 
of  Assam.  Many  of  them  still  serve  as  priests,  while  the  others 
follow  agricultural  pursuits;  3406  in  number.  (7)  Bhat;  heralds 
and  genealogists,  claiming  to  be  Brdhmans  by  caste,  and  wearing  the 
sacred  thread  ; 10  in  number.  (8)  Khatri;  traders  and  merchants, 
claiming  to  belong  to  the  Kshattriya  or  military  caste  of  ancient 
India;  276  in  number.  (9)  AgarwaM ; up-country  traders  and 
merchants;  72  in  number.  (10)  Mirwarf;  up-country  traders  and 
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merchants;  29  in  number.  (11)  Baniya;  the  generic  name  for  the 
Bengal  mercantile  castes;  24  in  number.  (12)  Gandhabaniyd;  a 
branch  of  the  Baniya  caste,  following  the  occupation  of  grocers  and 
spice  dealers;  9 in  number.  (13)  Oswal;  traders  and  merchants  ; 
32  in  number.  (14)  Barnawar;  traders;  4 in  number.  (15) 
Gurer ; traders ; 2 in  number.  (16)  Napit  or  Hajjam  ; barbers;  64 
in  number.  (17)  Kamar;  blacksmiths;  412  in  number.  (18) 
Kumbhar  ; potters;  173  in  number.  (19)  Goala ; cowherds,  milk- 
men, etc.;  451  in  number.  (20)  Subarnabaniya ; bankers  and 
jewellers;  8 in  number.  (21)  Keut,  935;  and  (22)  Koch,  3747 
in  number.  Both  these  castes  are  locally  said  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Koch  race,  and  now  rank  as  Sudra  castes.  They  are  not 
much  regarded,  and  are  very  lax  and  indifferent  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties.  Their  public  status  varies  from  that  of  a 
clerk,  petty  court  official,  or  village  head  (?nauzddar),  down  to  that 
of  a common  cultivator,  to  which  latter  class  the  majority  belong. 
The  Census  Report,  however,  returns  the  Keuts  as  a fishing  caste. 

(23)  Chutia;  descendants  of  the  first  T’hay  or  Shan  invaders  of 
Assam.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  their  first  immigration  into 
the  Province.  Many  of  them  have  now  embraced  Hinduism,  and 
are  called  Hindu  Chutias.  Their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 
The  second  most  numerous  caste  in  the  District;  9453  in  number. 

(24)  Ahams  ; descendants  of  the  T’hay  or  Shan  conquerors  of  the 
country,  who  are  supposed  to  have  invaded  Assam  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  ancient  home  appears  to  have  been 
that  tract  of  country  knowm  as  the  Kingdom  of  Pong.  They  are 
now  thoroughly  degenerated,  and  hold  only  the  same  social  rank 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  District  The  Ahams  form  the 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Lakhimpur.  The  ancient 
Ahams  are  reputed  to  have  been  a fierce,  warlike  race ; and  during 
the  rule  of  their  princes  prior  to  their  conversion  to  Hinduism, 
Assam  was  governed  with  skill  and  vigorous  administrative  capacity. 
The  bordering  hill  tribes  all  acknowledged  allegiance  to  these  rulers, 
which  some  of  them  now  refuse  to  British  authority.  The  greatest 
prince  of  the  Aham  dynasty  was  Raja  Rudra  Sinh.  It  is  stated 
that  during  his  reign  Assam  was  a flourishing  and  populous  country; 
internal  order  was  firmly  maintained,  and  all  foreign  aggression 
vigorously  repelled.  The  Brahmans,  when  they  first  settled  in  the 
country,  are  said  to  have  compiled  genealogical  accounts  for  the 
Ahams,  bestowing  on  them  different  origins.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
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the  benefits  they  received  from  the  Aham  kings,  they  readily 
invented  specious  accounts  of  their  descent,  which  were  either 
accepted  as  genuine,  or  countenanced  from  political  motives. 
The  Ahams  form  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  population, 
being  returned  in  the  Census  Report  at  43,492  persons.  (25) 
Deodhai.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  these  appear  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  priests  of  the  Ahams.  Their 
religion  is  a species  of  the  demon-worship  common  among  the  hill 
tribes.  Not  returned  as  a separate  caste  in  the  Census  Report. 
(26)  Dom,  8578  in  number;  and  (27)  Nadiyal  Dom,  69  in 
number.  These  are  fishermen  and  boatmen  by  profession  ; but 
many  of  them  now  employ  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  an 
auxiliary  means  of  subsistence  to  their  caste  employment.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  immigrants  from  Bengal,  and 
although  held  in  very  low  social  repute,  are  said  to  be  very  strict  in 
the  performance  of  religious  observances.  (28)  Jogf;  employed 
in  agriculture  and  as  silk  weavers.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  only 
caste  in  Assam  which  rears  the  mulberry  silkworm ; 546  in  number. 
(29)  Halwai;  confectioners;  3r  in  number.  (30)  Kandu  ; con- 
fectioners ; 24  in  number.  (31)  Barui ; growers  of  pan  leaf;  83  in 
number.  (32)  Basiya;  cultivators;  3 in  number.  (33)  Boria ; 
cultivators;  823  in  number.  (34)Chas£;  cultivators;  43  in  number. 
(35)  Jarud;  cultivators;  277  in  number.  (36)  Kaibartta;  cultivators; 
975  in  number.  (37)  Koerf ; cultivators,  but  many  employ  them- 
selves in  rearing  silkworms  in  the  cold  weather,  after  the  harvesting 
is  over;  105  in  number.  (38)  Kurmi;  cultivators;  209  in  number. 
(39)  Mdlf;  gardeners,  flower  sellers,  etc.;  99  in  number.  (40) 
Rdi ; cultivators;  44  in  number.  (41)  Kdhdr;  palanquin  bearers 
and  domestic  servants;  113  in  number.  (42)  Hunwdi ; employed 
as  cultivators  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  washing  the  beds  of 
the  various  hill  streams  for  gold  dust  at  other  seasons.  Not  returned 
as  a caste  in  the  Census  Report.  (43)  Behara ; palanquin  bearers ; 
50  in  number.  (44)  Dhinuk;  employed  in  domestic  service ; 16  in 
number.  (45)  Dhawa;  employed  in  domestic  service;  11  in 
number.  (46)  Dhobd;  washermen;  177  in  number.  (47)  Darzf ; 
tailors;  2 in  number.  (48)  Teli;  oil  pressers  and  sellers;  114  in 
number.  (49)  Rajmistrf ; masons;  21  in  number.  (50)  Sutradhar ; 
carpenters;  14  in  number.  (51)  Sondr ; gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 59 
in  number.  (52)  Surf  or  Sunri ; wine  sellers  and  distillers;  2 in 
number.  (53)  Chapwal ; weavers;  168  in  number.  (54)  Katuni; 
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weavers;  244  in  number.  (55)  Tanti ; weavers;  118  in  number. 
(56)Jaliya;  fishermen;  24  in  number.  (57)Mdl£;  fishermen;  66 
in  number.  (58)  Tior;  fishermen;  23  in  number.  (59)  Metiyd; 
sellers  of  fish  and  vegetables ; 20  in  number.  (60)  Beldar ; 
labourers;  8 in  number.  (61)  Chunari ; makers  of  shell  lime  for 
chewing;  17  in  number.  (62)  Gharami;  house  builders  and 
thatchers  ; 5 in  number.  (63)  Madashi ; labourers  ; 120  in  number. 
(64)  Nuniya ; salt  makers ; 228  in  number.  (65)  Patiyil ; labourers 
and  mat-makers  ; 76  in  number.  (66)  Bagdi ; labourers  and  culti- 
vators ; 267  in  number.  (67)  Baheliya  ; labourers  and  cultivators; 
29  in  number.  (68)  Bathudi;  labourers  and  cultivators;  4 in 
number.  (69)Baiti;  musicians  and  dancers ; 14  in  number.  (70) 
Barui;  labourers;  83  in  number.  (71)  Bhuiyi  ; labourers;  244 
in  number.  (72)  Bind;  labourers;  16  in  number.  (73)Chdmar; 
shoemakers  and  leather  dealers ; 199  in  number.  (74)  Chandil; 
cultivators,  fishermen,  and  labourers;  83  in  number.  (75)  Dosadh  ; 
swineherds;  160  in  number.  (76)Ghasi;  labourers;  82  in  number. 
(77)  Ghdtwal ; 265  in  number.  (78)  Hari ; 521  in  number.  At  the 
time  when  Assam  was  under  native  rule,  this  caste  is  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  are  reported  to  have 
been  employed  as  artillerymen  to  the  Aham  kings,  and  the  other  as 
sweepers.  They  are  now  nearly  all  employed  as  gold  and  silver 
smiths;  521  in  number.  (79)  Kaori;  swineherds;  10  in  number. 
(80)  Kharwar;  labourers  and  cultivators;  10  in  number.  (81) 
Mahi'li ; labourers;  93  in  number.  (82)  Mdl;  snake-charmers;  15 
in  number.  (83)  Mihtar;  sweepers;  12  in  number.  (84)  Musahar; 
labourers;  168  in  number.  (85)  Pasi ; makers  of  palm-juice  toddy  ; 
12  in  number.  (86)  Rajwdr;  4 in  number.  (87)  Shikari;  hunter; 
1 in  number. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. — Immigration  into  the  District 
is  chiefly  represented  by  labourers  on  the  tea  plantations,  and 
to  a minor  extent  by  shopkeepers,  traders,  etc.  The  trading 
community  consists  chiefly  of  Marwaris  from  Jaipur,  Bikanir,  and 
other  native  States  in  Rijputana ; the  shopkeepers  are  mostly 
Musalmans  from  Dacca  and  Sylhet.  The  plantation  labourers  con- 
sist of  Kols  and  Dhangars  from  Chutia  Nagpur;  low  castes  from 
the  Upper  Districts  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
and  a few  Madrasis,  together  with  some  local  labourers  from  Lower 
Assam.  With  the  exception  of  these  latter,  none  of  the  incomers 
amalgamate  with  the  local  population,  but  live  in  villages  by  them- 
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selves.  There  is  no  emigration  from  the  District,  although  a large 
proportion  of  the  labourers  return  to  their  original  homes  at  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  of  agreement. 

Religious  Division  of  the  People. — The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  revenue-paying  tract  (98 '5  per  cent.)  is  composed 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  the  balance  consisting  of  a small 
sprinkling  of  Buddhists,  Christians,  and  of  aboriginal  people  still 
professing  their  primitive  forms  of  faith.  As  already  stated,  the 
population  of  the  regularly  settled  portion  of  Lakhimpur  District,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1872,  amounts  to  121,267  souls — 
namely,  64,692  males,  and  56,575  females.  Of  these,  the  Hindus 
(as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes)  number  61,418 
males,  and  54,220  females;  total,  115,638,  or  95^4  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  : proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus,  53-i  per 
cent.  The  Hindus  occupy  the  highest  social  rank  in  the  native 
population,  their  position  varying  from  that  of  a magistrate  down 
to  that  of  a simple  cultivator.  The  Brahma  Samaj  doctrines  are 
said  to  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  this  remote  corner  of  the 
Province.  The  Jains  are  returned  among  the  Hindus  in  the  Census 
Report,  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  being  found  solely 
among  the  Mirwarf  traders  and  shopkeepers  from  Upper  India. 
The  Muhammadan  population  consists  of  2281  males,  and  1545 
females;  total,  3826,  or  3-i  per  cent.  : proportion  of  males  in  total 
Musalmdns,  59*6  per  cent.  Few  of  the  Muhammadans  of 
Lakhimpur  ever  rise  beyond  the  status  of  an  ordinary  husbandman 
or  a petty  shopkeeper.  The  existence  of  a Musalmdn  population 
in  the  District  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Assam  having  been 
repeatedly  overrun  by  Muhammadan  armies,  and  also  by  the  native 
Aham  kings  having  imported  Musalman  artificers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  public  works.  The  religion  of  Isldm,  however,  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  to  make  further  progress  in  Lakhimpur,  the 
only  converts  being  from  the  lower  order  of  Hindus,  who  have 
been  excluded  from  caste  for  some  grave  offence  without  hope  of 
re-admission,  and  a few  Hindu  girls  who  become  Musalmanis  on 
marriage  with  a man  of  that  faith.  The  Deputy-Commissioner 
states  that  of  late  years  the  form  of  Muhammadanism  prevailing  in 
the  District  has  been  tending  towards  Wahdbi-ism.  A few  FaMizis 
may  possibly  be  found  among  the  shopkeeping  class  who  come  from 
Dacca.  The  Muhammadan  population  are  not,  however,  fanatical, 
and  as  a rule,  they  are  fairly  well  off.  The  Buddhist  community 
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consists  of  253  males,  and  196  females ; total,  449,  or  • 4 per  cent,  of 
the  population  : proportion  of  males  in  total  Buddhists,  5 6 '3  per 
cent.  The  Buddhists  are  only  found  in  the  Dibrugarh  or  Head- 
quarters Subdivision.  The  Christians  number  219  males,  and  97 
females;  total,  316,  or  *3  per  cent,  of  the  population  : proportion 
of  males  in  total  Christians,  69^3  per  cent.  Deducting  144  for  the 
number  of  European  and  Eurasian  Christians,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  170  as  representing  the  total  native  Christian  population. 
As  a community,  the  native  Christians  are  poor,  the  majority  of 
them  being  imported  labourers  from  Chutia  Ndgpur.  Their  social 
status  varies  from  that  of  accountant,  writers,  domestic  servants  to 
European  residents,  mechanics,  tea-makers,  etc.,  down  to  that  of 
common  day-labourers.  The  remaining  population  consists  of 
aboriginal  tribes,  and  people  still  professing  primitive  forms  of  faith 
(which,  according  to  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  most  commonly 
takes  the  form  of  demon-worship),  who  are  classed  in  the  Census 
Report  under  the  heading  of  ‘ others.’  Their  numbers  in  the 
regularly  settled  tract  are  returned  as  follows: — Males  521,  and 
females  517  ; total,  1038,  or  -8  per  cent,  of  the  population  : propor- 
tion of  males  in  total  ‘ others,’  50-2  per  cent.  The  aboriginal 
tribes  chiefly  inhabit  the  outlying  backwoods  of  the  District,  where 
the  Census  was  not  carried  out.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  reports 
that  numbers  of  these  hill  and  frontier  people  are  annually  con- 
verted from  ‘ demon-worship  ’ to  Hinduism. 

Division  of  the  People  into  Town  and  Country. — The 
population  of  Lakhimpur  is  entirely  rural,  there  not  being  a single 
town  with  a population  exceeding  five  thousand.  The  Administra- 
tive Headquarters  of  the  District,  Dibrugarh,  only  contains  a 
population,  including  troops  in  the  cantonment,  of  3870  persons. 
The  District  Census  Compilation  returns  the  number  of  mauzas  (or 
collections  of  villages)  as  follows  : — 25  containing  less  than  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants  ; 31  with  from  two  to  five  hundred;  26  with  from 
five  hundred  to  a thousand;  28  with  from  one  to  two  thousand;  8 
with  from  two  to  three  thousand  ; 3 with  from  three  to  four  thousand  ; 
2 with  from  four  to  five  thousand  ; and  2 with  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  mauzas  are  not 
separate  villages,  but  clusters  of  hamlets  grouped  together  for 
administrative  purposes.  As  stated  before,  no  single  town  in  the 
District  contains  as  many  as  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Towns. — The  principal  town,  which  is  also  the  chief  Civil  Station 
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of  the  District,  is  Dibrugarh,  situated  on  the  Dibru  river  a few  miles 
above  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Brahmaputra,  in 
north  latitude  270  29'  o"  and  east  longitude  94°  56'  o".  In  1869  it 
contained,  according  to  an  experimental  Census,  881  houses,  and  a 
total  population  of  3868  souls.  In  1872  the  regular  Census  re- 
turned the  population  of  the  native  town  of  Dibrugarh  at  2774,  and 
of  the  cantonment  at  1096,  making  a total  of  3870.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  44th  Assam  Light  Infantry  are  stationed  at  Dibrugarh. 
The  military  force  consists  of  5 British  officers  and  491  natives  of 
all  ranks.  The  town  of  Lakhimpur,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Sub- 
division of  North  Lakhimpur,  is  situated  in  27°  14'  5"  latitude, 
and  940  7'  10"  longitude.  According  to  the  experimental  Census 
taken  in  1869,  it  contains  162  houses,  and  a population  of  577  souls. 
Sadiyd  is  the  only  other  place  of  importance  in  the  District.  It  is 
a frontier  military  post,  guarded  by  a detachment  of  the  44th  Assam 
N.  I.,  consisting  of  1 British  officer  and  122  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  In  1837  it  was  reported  to  have  a population  of 
about  4000  souls.  It  has  much  fallen  off  since  then,  and  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  it  is  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a town.  The  population  is  now  quite  insignificant,  and  the  bazar 
consists  only  of  twoscore  houses  or  thereabouts.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  at  Sadiy£  in  the  month  of  February,  at  which  time  the  frontier 
tribes  assemble,  bringing  with  them  musk-pods,  skins,  wax,  and 
bamboo  and  cane  mats,  to  barter  for  salt,  beads,  ironware,  etc.  On 
this  occasion  the  annual  Government  presents  are  distributed 
among  the  frontier  tribes.  This  fair  and  the  trade  of  the  town 
are  of  more  importance  from  a political  than  from  a commercial 
point  of  view.  The  Subdivisional  town  of  J dipur  has  a small 
military  force  of  41  men,  and  Pubamukh  46  men  of  the  44th 
Assam  N.  I. 

With  the  exception  of  their  river  trade,  none  of  these  towns  are  im- 
portant as  seats  of  commerce.  No  increased  tendency  is  perceptible 
on  the  part  of  the  population  to  gather  into  towns  or  centres  of 
commerce  or  industry.  None  of  the  towns  are  celebrated  as  places 
of  pilgrimage,  or  are  remarkable  for  any  important  historical  event. 
There  are  no  municipalities  in  Lakhimpur. 

Agricultural  and  non-Agricultural  Population. — Apart 
from  the  foreigners  from  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India,  who 
are  employed  as  clerks  or  writers,  almost  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion, including  many  Government  clerks,  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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The  police,  however,  must  also  be  excepted,  who  get  very  high 
pay  in  this  remote  District  The  few  natives  of  Lakhimpur  who 
are  employed  on  the  tea  gardens,  have  lands  of  their  own  which 
they  cultivate  for  their  household  purposes.  They  look  upon  agri- 
culture as  their  chief  employment,  and  will  relinquish  all  other  work 
if  it  prevents  their  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  little  patches. 

Material  Condition  of  the  People. — The  peasantry  as  a rule 
are  well  off.  Their  wants  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  and 
easily  supplied  by  their  own  industry.  With  the  exception  of  such 
articles  as  salt  or  opium,  all  their  actual  necessaries  are  supplied 
from  their  own  agricultural  produce.  Some  years  back,  before  the 
cultivation  of  opium  was  interdicted,  local  labourers  could  not  be 
obtained  on  the  tea  plantations  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  even  at 
present  very  few  offer  themselves  for  engagement  during  the  cold 
season.  After  the  paddy  crop  has  been  harvested,  however,  many 
labourers  are  now  available,  who  in  former  years  used  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  people  are  averse  to  working  for 
daily  wages,  as  they  affirm  that  by  doing  so  they  compromise  their 
respectability.  The  most  probable  cause,  however,  of  this  repug- 
nance is  their  natural  indolence ; especially  as  men  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  for  tea-rolling,  or  other  work  that  does  not  require 
much  physical  exertion.  The  indigenous  population  of  the  District, 
however,  furnishes  very  few  permanent  labourers  to  the  tea  gardens. 
As  a rule,  money  is  very  little  used  by  the  Assamese  peasant,  and 
only  passes  through  his  hands  in  small  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
salt,  oil,  a little  betel-nut,  some  opium  for  his  personal  consumption, 
and  now  and  then  a cooking  utensil,  a cotton  cloth  for  a garment, 
or  an  ornament  for  his  wife.  He  has,  further,  to  pay  his  rent  in 
money.  He  cultivates  his  land  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
family,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  different  articles  of  food 
required,  and  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  products  of  his 
own  little  plot  of  land.  His  meal  of  rice  is  supplemented  by  some 
herbs  gathered  in  the  fields  and  ponds,  or  else  raised  in  his 
own  garden ; and  also  by  very  small  fishes  caught  in  the  small 
streams,  marshes,  ponds,  and  even  in  the  ditches.  Many  varieties 
of  edible  roots,  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  wild,  and  only  require  to 
be  looked  for.  To  clothe  himself  and  his  family  he  rears  silkworms; 
either  the  e rid  worm,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil 
plant  growing  in  his  little  patch  of  garden  land,  and  which  is  reared 
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in  the  house ; or  the  muga  worm,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sum  tree,  and  is  partially  reared  out  of  doors.  His  wife  weaves  the 
cloth  and  makes  it  up.  Even  oil  need  not  be  bought,  as  he  can 
grow  mustard  seed  in  his  own  garden,  and  extract  the  oil  by  means 
of  a rude  press.  To  pay  the  rent  of  his  land  he  sells  a portion  of 
the  rice  and  silk  obtained  by  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  rate  of  the  land  tax  is  very  light,  being  less  than  the  value  of 
two  hundredweights  of  uncleaned  rice  per  acre,  or  from  3s.  to  3s.  9d. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  description  of  the  land. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
Assamese  peasant  was  well  off,  and  he  certainly  would  be  if  he  could 
appreciate  his  position.  But,  unfortunately,  owing  to  his  inveterate 
indolence  and  addiction  to  the  use  of  opium,  his  condition  is  not  so 
good  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be,  and  he  is  very  often  in 
arrears  with  his  rent,  even  when  he  has  means  to  pay. 

The  Dress  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  consists  of  an  erid  silk  waist- 
cloth  ( dhut'i ),  and  a cloth  of  the  same  material  folded  over  the 
shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  called  a barkdpar.  Some 
wear  an  erid  silk  turban,  and  others  are  now  taking  to  wearing  close- 
fitting  cotton  jackets.  The  women  use  cotton  clothes  to  a greater 
extent  than  the  men ; their  dress  consisting  of  a petticoat  ( mekhla ), 
and  a tight-fitting  sleeveless  jacket  made  of  some  cotton  or  woollen 
stuff.  In  addition  to  this,  they  wear  a scarf  over  the  petticoat, 
tucked  in  at  the  waist,  or  else  fastened  there  and  passing  underneath 
the  left  shoulder  and  over  the  head.  These  and  the  petticoats  are 
generally  made  of  erid  silk.  A suit  of  clothes,  either  for  a man  or 
woman,  would,  if  purchased,  cost  Rs.  6 or  Rs.  7,  or  from  12s.  to 
14s.  The  few  Assamese  whose  social  rank  is  above  the  status 
of  an  ordinary  peasant,  wear  muga  silk  waistcloths,  with  jackets 
made  of  cotton  or  some  other  description  of  cloth,  and  a piece 
of  silk  cloth  for  the  head,  which  is  not  worn  in  the  shape  of 
a turban.  Except  among  Government  servants,  very  few  turbans 
are  to  be  seen.  All  classes  wear  ornaments  of  some  sort.  The 
poorer  people  wear  necklaces  made  of  very  thin  gold,  beaten  into 
the  shape  of  beads  and  filled  with  lac ; and  also  pieces  of  amber  as 
ornaments  for  the  ears.  The  richer  classes  wear  the  same  sort  of 
ornaments,  but  of  more  solid  gold,  and  also  use  nothing  but  gold 
for  their  ear  ornaments. 

Dwellings. — The  materials  used  in  building  are  bamboos  or 
timber  for  the  posts,  reeds  or  bamboo  mats  for  the  walls,  and 
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a simple  kind  of  thatch  for  the  roof.  A peasant’s  dwelling- 
house  is  divided  into  two  or  three  rooms,  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  family.  Married  sons  or  daughters 
living  with  the  parents  sleep  in  another  house  close  by.  Every 
man  has  two  or  three  other  houses,  or  rather  out-offices,  besides  his 
dwelling-house.  One  of  these  is  used  for  cooking,  and  is  also  the 
place  where  the  agricultural  implements  are  kept,  and  where  visitors 
are  received.  The  other  out-buildings  are  a storehouse,  a cowr- 
shed,  and  sometimes  a room  for  strangers  to  sit  and  eat  in.  All 
respectable  men  have  a private  chapel  (gosain  ghar ) attached  to 
their  houses.  The  furniture  of  a peasant’s  house  is  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  the  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  with  sometimes 
a stool  for  sitting  upon  ( viora );  but  never  a bedstead, — a bamboo 
platform  being  used  for  sleeping  upon.  The  clothes  of  the  family 
are  kept  stored  in  baskets ; even  boxes  or  chests  for  this  purpose 
being  seldom  met  with.  Of  the  few  w7ell-to-do  shopkeepers  above  the 
position  of  a common  husbandman,  the  greater  part  live  in  houses 
similar  to  those  of  the  cultivating  classes,  but  larger  and  better 
constructed.  Only  a few  shopkeepers  in  the  station  of  Dibrugarh 
possess  houses  of  a better  description,  although  these  are  but 
scantily  furnished.  Some  possess  a box,  a bedstead,  and  one  or 
tw7o  cane  seats,  besides  their  domestic  utensils. 

The  Food  of  an  ordinary  well-to-do  Hindu  shopkeeper,  with  an 
average-sized  family,  would  cost  about  Rs.  22.  4.  o or  jQ 2,  4s.  6d. 
per  month,  if  the  whole  of  the  articles  necessary  for  consumption 
were  purchased  in  the  bazdr.  This  sum  would  be  made  up  by  the 
following  items : — Rice,  value  Rs.  6.  15.  o or  13s.  io|d. ; molasses 
and  milk,  Rs.  5 or  10s. ; vegetables,  Rs.  2 or  4s.;  spices,  R.  1 or 
2s.  ; fish,  Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s. ; oil,  Rs.  2.  8.  o or  5s. ; salt,  7 annas  or 
ioid. ; clarified  butter,  R.  1 or  2s.;  and  tobacco,  pan,  etc.,  Rs. 
1.  15.  o or  3s.  io|d. : total,  Rs.  22.  4.  o or  jQ 2 , 4s.  6d.  per  month. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner,  however,  states  that  the  real  expenses 
do  not  amount  to  anything  like  this  amount,  as  even  the  shopkeeping 
class  grow  a great  portion  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  household 
consumption.  He  estimates  the  actual  cash  expenses  of  such  a house- 
hold to  amount  to  little  more  than  Rs.  8 or  16s.  a month.  It  w7ould 
cost  an  ordinary  Hindu  peasant  about  Rs.  8.  12.  o or  17s.  6d.  a 
month  to  keep  himself  and  an  average-sized  family  in  food,  according 
to  the  bazdr  rates;  but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  states  that  the 
actual  monthly  expenses  of  an  ordinary-sized  family  of  this  class, 
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do  not  amount  to  more  than  Rs.  6 or  12s.  The  food  consumed 
by  such  a family  consists  of  rice  grown  by  the  cultivator  himself, 
but  which,  if  purchased  in  the  bazar , would  cost  Rs.  5.  4.  o 
or  10s.  6d.  monthly;  salt,  7 annas  or  io|-d.,  purchased;  oil, 
Rs.  1.  2.  o or  2s.  3d.,  sometimes  purchased,  and  sometimes  home- 
pressed  ; vegetables  and  fish,  obtained  by  his  wife  and  children,  of 
the  value,  if  purchased,  of  Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s. ; and  betel  nut,  pan, 
tobacco,  etc.,  which  is  generally  purchased,  8 annas  or  is.  A well- 
to-do  Muhammadan  shopkeeper  spends  more  upon  his  living  than 
a Hindu  of  the  same  class.  According  to  bazar  prices,  it  would 
cost  Rs.  23.  14.  o or  £2,  7s.  9d.  a month  to  feed  an  average- 
sized family  of  this  religion  ; the  following  are  the  items  : — Rice, 
Rs.  6.  15.  o or  13s.  io^d. ; salt,  7 annas  or  io^d.  ; oil,  Rs.  1.  8.  o 
or  3s. ; milk,  Rs.  3.  8.  o or  7s. ; molasses  or  sugar,  Rs.  2 or  4s. ; 
pan  and  tobacco,  Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s. ; seasonings,  Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s. ; 
vegetables,  fish,  and  fowls,  Rs.  5 or  10s. ; and  clarified  butter, 
Rs.  1.  8.  o or  3s.;  total,  £ 2 , 7s.  9d.  per  month.  The  actual 
monthly  expenses  of  a Muhammadan  shopkeeper  may,  however,  be 
set  down  at  a little  over  Rs.  ioor^i.  Similarly,  a Musalman  of 
the  cultivating  class  spends  more  on  his  living  than  a Hindu  in  the 
same  walk  of  life.  According  to  the  bazar  prices,  it  would  cost 
him  Rs.  11  or  jQi,  2s.  od.  a month  to  maintain  his  family,  but  the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s  estimate  of  the  actual  expense  is  Rs.  7 or 
14s.  a month. 

Agriculture. — Rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  Lakhimpur,  as  of  all 
Districts  in  Assam.  Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  yet  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  population  and  the  excessively  indolent  habits  of 
the  people,  only  sufficient  grain  is  raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
local  population.  The  rice  is  divided  into  two  great  harvests,  the 
salt  and  the  ahu  or  dus  rice.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  eighty- 
seven  varieties,  as  follow: — (1)  Kdchari  sali,  (2)  akhi  sail,  (3)  kola 
sali,  (4)  baga  sali , (5)  motaddng  sali,  (6)  lohdddng  sali,  (7)  mugi 
sali,  (8)  sam  sali,  (9)  rangd  sali,  (10)  pdro  chakud  sali,  (11)  bagi 
sali,  (12)  haldharm  sali,  (13)  bora  sali,  (14)  baga  maguri,  (15)  kola 
maguri,  (16)  dakd,  (17)  barjul,  (18)  sarujul,  (19)  bagasdgar,  (20) 
kola-sagar,  (21)  khalihaijul,  (22)  Ndgd  sali,  (23)  Garo  sali, 
(24)  amna,  (25)  neghiri,  (26)  neghiri-tema,  (27)  bar  chukuri, 
(28)  sarugendhcri-tema,  (29)  bar  neghiri,  (30)  chhotd  chukuri, 
(31)  kehajul,  (32)  kahurd,  (33)  malsor,  (34)  kati-neuli,  (35)  kdtiram, 
(36)  genguni,  (37)  bagitord,  (38)  rupsi,  (39)  chhordi  banuyd , 
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(40)  jdhinga,  (41)  kanaimuluk,  (42)  dalkachu,  (43)  gamiro , 
(44)  katdri  dabua,  (45)  bar  sohdgmani,  (46)  sarn  sohagmani, 
(47)  chakhuru-dhani , (48)  bat-kapahi,  (49)  nekera , (50)  dhas  khas, 
(51)  matangd,  (52)  bar  khamti,  (53)  saru  khdmti,  (54)  khab  cheng , 
(55)  rdnga  jul,  (56)  mdigutid,  (57)  garu  chakua , (58)  ranga-bora, 
(59)  m ur  viahard,  (60)  Idnganbora,  (61)  jatdbora,  (62)  tilbora, 
(63)  kolabora,  (64)  paitdbord , (65)  tenglibora,  (66)  bagabora, 
(67)  bar  chakua,  (68)  .rarz/  chakua,  (69)  tara-mandal , (70)  malbhog, 
(71)  phatd-kantha,  (72)  gamiribord,  (73)  miribora,  (74)  pakharibord, 
(75)  kharikd-jaha,  (76) gidapuri,  (77)  mdnik-?nadhuri,  (78)  goalpuri- 
jaha,  (79)  kdl'ijaha,  (80)  rdnga  jaha,  (81)  bhebeli  j aha,  (82)  kola 
jaha,  (83)  jarzz  jaha,  (84)  &z/z  jaha,  (85)  jaha,  (86)  gobind 
tulasi,  and  (87)  /a/a  ja/z'.  The  above  varieties  are  all  transplanted, 
with  the  exception  of  those  numbered  16,  17,  18,  23,  26,  and  34, 
which  are  sown  broadcast  on  marshy  lands.  All  ja/z  rice  is  planted 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  reaped  during 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  a/zzz  or  azzx  rice  is 
subdivided  into  twenty-two  classes,  of  which  (1)  bagd  pharma  and 
(2)  rdnga  pharma  are  transplanted,  being  sown  during  March  and 
April,  and  reaped  in  October  and  November.  The  remaining 
classes  of  this  variety  of  rice  are  sown  broadcast  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  harvested  in  July  and 
August : — (3)  salpana,  (4)  barpanji-sori,  (5)  saru-panji-sori,  (6)  barbang, 
(7)  sarubang,  (8) phanpuri,  (9)  betgutid,  (10)  guni,  (11)  bengndgutid, 
(12)  girini,  (13)  naga  dhu , (14)  chardi-tuni,  (15)  swargaphala, 
(16)  nekhiri , (17)  bamuri , (18)  dhubora,  (19)  kdti-khaska,  (20)  dhu 
jaha,  (21)  harmuktd,  (22)  ausor  ahu-dhan.  All  the  above  descrip- 
tions of  paddy  are  converted  into  one  of  two  kinds  of  rice — namely, 
arai  or  arua,  which  is  simply  paddy  husked  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
pounding ; and  ushnd,  in  which  the  paddy  is  boiled  before  husking. 

Several  varieties  of  Indian  corn  are  grown  in  the  District, 
as  follows: — (1)  Bagd  gam  dhan,  (2)  rdnga  gam  dhan,  (3)  bagd 
rdnga  gam  dhan,  (4)  rani  dhan,  (5)  china  dhan,  (6)  barbocha, 
(7)  nal  dhan,  and  (8)  abar  dhan,  all  of  which  are  planted  on  dry 
lands,  but  the  total  area  under  Indian  corn  is  insignificant.  No 
other  cereal  crop,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  is  grown  in 
Lakhimpur. 

Pulses. — The  green  crops  grown  in  the  District  consist  of  (1) 
mitg-mdhd,  (2)  mati-mdhd,  (3)  kapbo-mdha,  (4)  lechora-mdhd,  (5) 
beji-mahd,  (6)  musuri,  (7)  barkala-mdhd,  (8)  arhar  or  harar,  (9) 
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urahi  (beans),  and  (10)  kdti  urahi.  All  the  above  are  sown  in 
September  or  October,  and  cut  or  gathered  in  December.  Mustard 
seed  ( sarishd ) is  sown  in  October,  and  gathered  in  February  or 
March. 

Fibres. — (1)  Mardpdt,  a kind  of  jute,  sown  in  May  and  cut  in 
October,  (2)  rhea,  (3)  bar  son  baridl,  (4)  saru  son  baridl,  (5) 
bhedeli  lata,  (6)  phonpdt,  and  (7)  sonpat.  The  last  six-named 
are  planted  at  any  season,  and  are  cut  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — (1)  Bombay  kuhidr,  (2)  mugi  kuhidr, 
(3)  teli  kuhidr,  (4)  medel  kuhidr,  (5)  purd  kuhidr ; all  different 
varieties  of  sugar-cane;  (6)  mulberry,  (7)  lumi,  (8)  black  pepper 
( jaluk ),  (9)  capsicum  (jdlukid),  (10)  potatoes,  (11)  yam  or  kachu 
(Arum  colocasia),  and  pumpkins  ( kumra ) of  various  sorts.  Three 
different  kinds  of  tea  are  produced  in  the  District.  An  account  of 
tea  cultivation  will  be  found  on  a subsequent  page  under  the  head 
of  ‘ Imported  Capital.’ 

The  Fruit  Trees  of  Lakhimpur  are  the  samthird  (orange); 
mithd  nebu  (sweet  lime) ; pdti  nebu  (lemon) ; pdni  mart,  jdti  marl, 
halangd  mdri,  and  i?iithd  man  (varieties  of  citron) ; jara  tengd,  rdnga 
rabdb,  bagd  rabdb,  bar  tengd,  sakla,  sekera,  jamird , karja  tengd,  jalpdi 
(olive) ; karday,  tambul  pan,  and  several  different  varieties  of 
plantains. 

Rice  Cultivation  is  stated  to  have  retrograded  instead  of 
advanced  during  the  past  twenty  years,  owing  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  agriculture  having  been  sacrificed  to  tea  cultivation. 
Latterly,  however,  the  husbandmen  have  given  more  attention  to 
their  rice  crops.  In  1868  and  1869,  wheat,  Carolina  paddy,  gram, 
potato,  and  cotton  seeds  were  supplied  to  the  people  by  Govern- 
ment, but  the  experiment  resulted  in  failure,  owing  to  the  cultivators 
mixing  their  seeds  with  those  of  the  country  varieties.  The  dif- 
ferent stages  of  rice  cultivation  are  as  follow : — The  seed  before 
it  has  been  planted  is  called  katiyd ; after  it  has  been  transplanted, 
balm  ropan  ; when  ready  for  reaping,  dhdn  ; after  it  is  gathered  and 
threshed,  guti  dhdn ; when  bound  into  sheaves  and  ready  for  the 
granary,  gdsi  dhdn;  when  husked  in  the  ordinary  way  by  pounding, 
arai  or  arua  chaul ; when  the  grain  is  boiled  before  husking,  ushnd 
chaul. 

The  solid  preparations  of  rice  are  khdi,  paddy  slightly  parched 
and  then  fried ; mur'i,  paddy  boiled  and  afterwards  parched 
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and  husked;  khanda , parched  rice  powdered  and  mixed  with 
molasses;  pithagiiri,  powdered  rice  for  making  cakes;  bhat,  boiled 
rice ; komal  chdul,  a description  of  rice  steeped  in  water  and  eaten 
uncooked.  A liquid  preparation  of  rice,  called  mad  or  rice  beer, 
is  manufactured  for  private  consumption  by  the  Min's,  Cacharis, 
and  Ahams.  The  liquor  made  from  the  bora  description  of  rice 
which  is  grown  in  marshes,  is  said  to  be  of  finer  quality  than  that 
made  from  any  other.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
The  grain  is  first  boiled  and  certain  intoxicating  drugs  are  infused 
with  it ; the  mixture  is  then  kept  closed  in  an  earthen  pitcher  for 
five  days  in  the  cold  season,  and  for  three  days  in  the  hot  weather, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  ferment.  Another  preparation  is 
made  in  this  way : — a small  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  boiled 
rice,  in  which  certain  drugs  are  mixed ; the  mixture  is  then  left  for 
seven  or  eight  days  in  an  earthen  pot  until  fermentation  has  set  in, 
when  the  contents  are  taken  out,  filtered,  and  diluted  with  boiling 
water  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one.  These  intoxicating  pre- 
parations are  mainly  consumed  by  the  hill  tribes.  Neither  the 
solid  nor  liquid  preparations  of  rice  are  ever  sold,  being  made  for 
private  consumption  only. 

Proportion  of  Cultivated  to  Uncultivated  Area. — Con- 
siderable discrepancies  exist  in  the  various  returns  as  to  the  total 
area  of  the  District,  and  the  proportion  of  cultivated,  cultivable, 

and  uncultivable  and  jungle  lands.  The  Board  of  Revenue’s 

statistics  for  1868  returned  the  area  as  follows: — Area  under  culti- 
vation, 181  square  miles,  or  about  115,840  acres;  area  capable  of 
cultivation  but  not  actually  under  tillage,  2680  square  miles,  or 
1,715,200  acres;  uncultivable  area,  5139  square  miles,  or  about 

3,288,960  acres,  showing  a total  area  of  5,120,000  acres,  or 

8000  square  miles.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  in  1870  returned 
the  area  as  much  greater  than  the  above.  He  estimated  it  at 
9,370,154  acres,  which  gives  about  14,641  square  miles,  of  which 
he  returned  a hundred-and-fiftieth  part,  or  only  61,490  acres,  as 
actually  under  cultivation.  Of  the  remainder,  6,028,664  acres  were 
reported  as  capable  of  cultivation,  and  1,280,000  acres  as  under 
jungle  and  uncultivable.  More  recent  statistics,  however,  differ 
from  both  the  foregoing.  The  Revenue  Survey  recently  completed, 
measured  and  mapped  out  3191  square  miles,  the  unsurveyed  and 
unassessed  area  being  returned  in  the  Census  Report  at  8343 
square  miles,  which  would  make  a total  of  11,534  square  miles. 
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In  1870  the  Deputy  - Commissioner  estimated  the  comparative 
acreage  under  the  different  crops  to  be  as  follows : — Rice,  39,460 
acres;  tea,  15,000  acres;  pulses,  2130  acres;  cotton,  850  acres; 
oil-seeds,  750  acres;  potatoes,  1000  acres;  vegetables,  1000  acres  ; 
sugar-cane,  300  acres;  other  crops,  1000  acres:  total,  61,490  acres. 
Of  this  area,  however,  2300  acres  bear  a second  crop  of  vegetables, 
oil-seeds,  or  pulses  every  year.  In  1875-76  the  area  under  the 
various  crops  was  thus  estimated  : — Rice,  46,730  acres  ; wheat,  400 
acres;  other  food  grains,  7000  acres  ; oil-seeds,  3000  acres;  sugar- 
cane, 2927  acres;  fibres,  2475  acres;  tea,  12,548  acres:  total, 
75,080  acres. 

Out-turn  of  Crops. — Two  descriptions  of  land  in  the  District 
are  used  for  rice  cultivation, — rupit  or  moist  land,  which  is  rented 
at  10  annas  per  bighd , or  3s.  9d.  an  acre  ; and  bam  or  pharingdti  dry 
land  at  8 annas  per  bigha,  or  3s.  an  acre.  An  average  out-turn  from 
rupit  or  moist  land  on  which  sdli  rice  is  grown,  is  stated  to  be 
about  12  maunds  of  unhusked  paddy  per  bigha , or  26  hundred- 
weights an  acre  ; and  from  pharingdti  or  dry  land  on  which  dus 
rice  is  grown,  about  5^  maunds  per  bighd,  or  12  hundredweights  an 
acre.  A second  crop  is  sometimes  obtained  both  from  the  dry  and 
moist  lands.  The  former  description  of  land  has  to  be  regularly 
re-tilled  before  sowing  the  second  crop ; whereas  the  latter  kind 
needs  no  ploughing,  and  the  seeds  are  merely  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land  after  the  paddy  crop  has  been  gathered.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  out-turn  of  a second  crop  from  good  land  of  either 
description  would  be  about  6 maunds  per  bighd,  or  13  hundred- 
weights an  acre  of  either  fibres  or  pulses ; or  about  half  that  weight 
of  cotton. 

Condition  of  the  Peasantry. — A farm  of  30  bighas  or  10  acres 
in  extent,  is  considered  a large  holding  for  a peasant ; one  of  1 5 
bighas  or  five  acres,  a comfortable  medium-sized  one ; while  one 
of  only  6 bighas  or  2 acres,  is  reckoned  as  a very  small  one.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  reports  that  a farm  of  15  bighas  or  5 acres  in 
Lakhimpur  would  enable  a husbandman  to  live  quite  as  well  as  a 
respectable  retail  shopkeeper,  and  would  render  him  much  better 
oft'  than  a man  earning  Rs.  8 or  16s.  a month  in  money  wages. 
The  same  officer  estimates  that  a common  husbandman  could  com- 
fortably maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  Rs.  7.  8.  o or  15s.  a month. 
A single  pair  of  bullocks  can,  however,  only  plough  about  four  acres 
pf  land.  As  a rule,  the  peasantry  are  free  from  debt.  None  of  the 
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landed  proprietors  of  the  District  hold  their  lands  at  permanently 
fixed  rates;  but  1176  acres  have  been  granted  rent-free  in  per- 
petuity, and  11,545  acres  at  half  rates,  subject  to  enhancement  in 
the  event  of  the  revenue  of  Government  lands  being  raised. 

The  Domestic  Animals  of  Lakhimpur  reared  for  food  or  as 
articles  of  trade  consist  of  horses,  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  pigs,  fowls, 
ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  the  only 
animals  used  in  agriculture,  a pair  of  the  former  costing  Rs.  40  or 
^4,  and  of  the  latter  Rs.  60  or  jQ 6 . An  ordinary  cow  is  worth 
about  Rs.  12.  8.  o or  jQ 1 , 5s.  od. ; a score  of  kids  six  months  old, 
Rs.  50  or  ; and  a score  of  full-grown  pigs,  Rs.  200  or  ^20. 

The  price  of  domestic  animals  of  every  description  is  said  to  have 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Agricultural  Implements  in  use  consist  of  a plough 
(mangdt),  a yoke  ( joydl ),  a bamboo  harrow  {mat),  and  two  or  three 
hoes.  To  cultivate  what  is  technically  known  as  one  ‘plough’ of 
land,  about  four  English  acres  in  extent,  a capital  of  about  Rs.  60 
or  j£6  would  be  required  to  purchase  the  plough,  cattle,  and 
necessary  agricultural  implements. 

Wages  and  Prices. — The  present  wages  of  ordinary  labourers, 
and  of  agricultural  day-labourers,  range  from  3 to  4 dnnds,  or  from 
4^d.  to  6d.  a day;  a bricklayer  earns  from  4 to  6 annas , or  6d.  to  9d.; 
and  smiths  and  carpenters  8 dnnds  or  is.  a day.  Ordinary  labour 
is,  however,  said  to  be  almost  unobtainable.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
before  tea  cultivation  was  conducted  on  a large  scale,  the  wages  of  a 
day-labourer  were  dnnds  or  a fraction  over  2d.;  a smith,  2fd. ; and 
an  agricultural  day-labourer,  3 annas  or  4|d.  per  diem.  The  wages 
of  an  ordinary  coolie  have  doubled  since  that  date.  The  Deputy- 
Commissioner  reported  in  1871  that  the  price  of  the  best  cleaned  rice 
varied  from  Rs.  3.  8.  o to  Rs.  4 per  maund,  or  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  1 id. 
a hundredweight ; and  that  of  the  coarser  description,  from  Rs.  2 to 
Rs.  2.  8.  o per  maund,  or  5s.  5d.  to  6s.  iod.  a hundredweight.  The 
price  of  the  two  corresponding  sorts  of  unhusked  rice  was  Rs.  1.  8.  o 
a maund,  or  4s.  id.  a hundredweight,  and  Rs.  1.  4.  o or  3s.  5d. 
a hundredweight  respectively.  Indigo,  barley,  and  wheat  are  not 
grown,  and  only  a very  small  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  raised  in 
some  villages  for  private  consumption.  The  prices  of  the  different 
crops  were  not  affected  by  the  famine  of  1866.  There  is  one 
Government  distillery  established  in  the  District. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  current  in  Lakhimpur,  with  their 
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English  equivalents  in  avoirdupois  weight,  are  as  follows  : — 1 maund 
(. man ) = 82  lbs.;  1 ser  = 2 ’05  lbs. ; 1 poyd  = 8^  ozs. ; 1 chhatdk 
= 2^5-  ozs.  Measures  of  quantity  are  the  dun , a wicker-work  basket 
containing  10  lbs. ; and  the  kdthd  = 1 lb.  Distance  is  measured  not 
by  any  independent  standard,  but  according  to  the  time  it  takes  to 
perform  a journey. 

Landless  Labouring  Classes.  — The  Deputy-Commissioner 
reports  that  there  appears  to  be  no  tendency  towards  the  growth  of 
a distinct  class  of  day-labourers  neither  possessing  nor  renting  land, 
as  with  but  few  exceptions  the  people  cultivate  their  own  fields. 
The  few  day-labourers  that  do  exist  are  paid  in  money  and  not  in 
kind.  Women  and  children  are  employed  to  a large  extent  in  field 
labour. 

Land  Tenures  and  Rates  of  Rent. — The  District  is  at  present 
so  sparsely  populated,  and  such  a small  portion  of  the  area  has  yet 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  available  spare  land.  As  in  the  other  Districts  of  Assam, 
Government  is  the  direct  superior  landlord  of  the  soil,  the  land 
being  let  to  the  peasants  at  a moderate  rental,  which  is  collected  by 
fiscal  officers  termed  mauzadars,  who  are  the  village  heads.  The 
three  varieties  of  land  in  the  District  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Basti,  or 
lands  which  are  exclusively  used  for  the  homestead,  and  which  com- 
prise merely  the  land  on  which  the  house  is  built  and  a little  patch 
of  ground  surrounding  it,  in  which  the  occupier  generally  plants 
some  betel-nut  or  fruit  trees.  This  description  of  land  is  rented  at 
the  rate  of  R.  x a bigha,  or  6s.  an  acre.  (2)  Rupit,  or  land  on 
which  the  sali  and  ahu  or  dus  varieties  of  rice  are  grown,  as  well  as 
jute  ( koshtd  or  mard  pat),  and  a variety  of  pulse  ( barkala  maha)  ; 
rent  10  annas  a bigha,  or  3s.  9d.  an  acre.  (3)  Pharingati  or  bam 
land,  in  dry  localities,  on  which  the  following  crops  are  grown  : — 
Beans,  mug  (Phaseolus  mungo),  masur  or  musuri,  sugar-cane, 
Indian  corn,  rhea  and  other  fibres,  mustard  seed,  chillies,  capsicum, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  mulberry,  yams,  and  tea,  betel-nut  and  pan 
shrubs  ; besides  fruit  trees,  such  as  oranges,  limes,  etc.  ; the  rate  of 
rent  of  this  variety  of  land  is  8 d finds  a bigha,  or  3 s.  an  acre.  Rates 
of  rent  have  considerably  increased  of  late  years.  In  1S52  the  rate 
was  4 annas  a bigha  or  is.  6d.  an  acre  for  rupit  land,  and  2 annas  a 
bigha  or  9d.  an  acre  for  all  other  descriptions  of  land.  The  assess- 
ment on  the  rupit  lands,  however,  included  4|d.  an  acre  remitted  to 
the  cultivators  for  blackmail,  claimed  by  the  hill  clans.  The  rates 
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formerly  adopted  in  Lower  Matak  were, — 3 annas  a bigha  or  is.  i-|-d. 
an  acre  for  rnpit,  and  2 ajmas  a bigha  or  9d.  an  acre  for  other  lands. 
At  the  present  time  the  same  rates  prevail  all  over  the  District. 
Prior  to  1841  the  revenue  had  been  collected  by  means  of  a 
capitation  or  poll-tax  varying  from  8 annas  to  Rs.  2,  or  from  is.  to 
4s.  per  head,  but  in  the  year  1841-42  this  was  abolished  and  com- 
muted into  an  assessment  on  the  land. 

Manure  is  not  generally  used  in  Lakhimpur,  except  on  a few 
sugar-cane  plantations.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  expense 
of  manuring  an  acre  of  land  or  of  the  amount  used,  as  there  is  no 
trade  in  the  article,  but  the  people  use  the  sweepings  of  their 
own  cattle  sheds  for  the  purpose.  Every  year,  however,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  floods  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  the  low-lying  lands 
are  naturally  manured  by  the  decaying  fish  which  are  left  stranded 
on  the  fields. 

Irrigation  is  not  common,  but  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  the  paddy  crop  when  grown  for  transplantation, 
for  which  purpose  the  seed  is  usually  sown  in  close  proximity 
to  tanks  or  pools.  Other  crops,  such  as  vegetables,  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  irrigation,  as  the  soil  is  naturally  moist,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rainfall.  The  practice  of  allowing  the  soil  to  lie  fallow  and  recruit 
itself  is  not  followed  by  the  Assamese  peasants,  but  the  Mfris  and 
other  hill  tribes  habitually  desert  their  old  holdings  after  about 
three  years  successive  cultivation,  in  order  to  take  up  fresh  land. 
The  area  thus  allowed  to  remain  fallow  is  said  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  to  average  about  52,159  acres.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
known,  and  is  occasionally  but  not  generally  practised. 

Natural  Calamities. — Lakhimpur  is  not  subject  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  blights.  Locusts  made  their  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of 
1863,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  caused  much  injury  to  the  crops. 
No  serious  damage  is  said  to  have  been  done  to  the  cultivation 
generally,  either  by  inundation  or  drought,  within  the  experience  of 
the  present  generation.  A few  embankments  have  been  constructed 
as  a protection  against  excessive  floods,  but  owing  to  want  of  funds 
the  repairs  executed  of  late  years  have  been  of  a superficial  character. 
In  1852  the  aggregate  amount  expended  on  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  embankments  in  the  District  since  it  came  under 
British  management  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^jio8o.  In  the 
event  of  any  unforeseen  calamity  happening  to  the  crop,  the  people 
resort  to  their  fields  and  offer  up  supplications  to  their  gods. 
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As  a rule,  the  produce  of  the  low-lying  lands  is  more  abundant 
than  that  obtained  from  the  higher  levels,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
drought  would  amply  compensate  for  any  loss  of  crop  on  the  high 
lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  sustained  during  a year  of 
flood  by  a general  inundation  of  the  low-lying  land,  would  be  too 
serious  to  be  compensated  for  by  any  increased  fertility  in  the  higher 
levels. 

Famine  Warnings. — The  effects  of  the  famine  of  1866-67,  as 
regards  Lakhimpur,  were  very  slight  and  transient.  The  maximum 
price  of  grain  reached  during  that  year  was  Rs.  2.  8.  o a maund,  or 
6s.  rod.  a hundredweight,  and  Rs.  6 a maund,  or  16s.  4d.  per 
hundredweight  for  the  best  descriptions  of  paddy  and  rice  respectively. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  no  relief  operations 
would  be  necessary  in  the  District  so  long  as  the  market  price  did 
not  rise  above  these  rates.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
the  Assamese  are  agriculturists  almost  to  a man,  each  peasant 
aims  only  at  cultivating  enough  grain  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
family,  and  to  leave  a sufficient  surplus  in  hand  to  meet  the  possible 
failure  of  the  ensuing  harvest.  If  unhusked  rice  were  to  sell  in  the 
rural  markets  at  Rs.  2 a maund,  or  5s.  5d.  a hundredweight,  in 
January  and  February,  immediately  after  the  winter  harvest,  the 
prospect  would  be  an  exceedingly  gloomy  one,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  would  be  an  indication  of  approaching 
distress  later  in  the  year. 

Roads  and  Means  of  Communication. — The  table  on  the 
following  page  exhibits  the  different  lines  of  road  in  Lakhimpur 
District  in  1875-76,  their  length,  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

Besides  these  roads,  the  rivers  form  the  only  other  means  of 
communication.  The  large  rivers  detailed  in  a previous  section  of 
this  Statistical  Account,  are  open  throughout  the  year,  and  thirty- 
five  other  minor  streams  are  navigable  during  the  rainy  season. 
No  markets  have  lately  sprung  up  on  any  of  these  lines  of 
communication. 

Mines  and  Minerals.  — Coal  is  plentiful  in  the  District, 
especially  near  Jaipur,  and  in  the  hills  to  the  southward.  In 
1865-66,  several  grants  of  coal  - producing  tracts  were  made  to 
persons  willing  to  venture  in  the  speculation.  Mr.  Goodenough  of 
Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Khoyang  in  Lakhimpur  District,  were 
among  the  grantees.  Very  little  capital  has  hitherto  been  embarked 

\Sentence  continued  on  page  379. 
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List  of  Roads  (Local)  in  the  District  of  Lakhimpur,  with 
the  Cost  of  their  Maintenance,  etc.,  for  1875-76. 


Name  of  Roads. 

Length  in  Miles. 

Cost  of 

Maintenance  in 
1875-76. 

Dibrugarh  Subdivision. 

Important  Roads — 

Rs. 

Rangagora  Road,  8 to  25  miles, 

18 

810 

Rangagora,  1st  to  7th  mile, 

7 

3i5 

Rangdoighat  Road,  .... 

12 

240 

Sologuri  All,  ...... 

20 

900 

Hugrijan,  ...... 

8 

360 

65 

2625 

Minor  Roads — 

Rajgarh  All,  ...... 

3 

30 

Mankhata,  ...... 

7 

70 

Dum-Dum,  ...... 

20 

200 

Maria  Ah' 

5 

50 

Haruhat  All,  ...... 

IO 

IOO 

Dihing  Bandh  East,  .... 

5 

50 

Bura  Gosain  All,  ..... 

9 

90 

Mahamoria  All,  ..... 

IS 

150 

Rangmalla,  ...... 

5 

50 

Bayaloni,  ...... 

5 

5° 

Tippum,  ...... 

5 

5° 

Nadwa  Ah',  ...... 

7 

70 

96 

960 

Jaipur  Subdivision. 

Dhodar  All,  ...... 

20  ) 

Makum,  ....... 

20  \ 

Frontier  Roads — 

Pobamukh,  ...... 

12  1 

Sessi,  ....... 

54 

Dihing,  ....... 

9 i 

Dikrang,  ...... 

6 

Frontier,  ...... 

26 

Komdil,  ....... 

6 J 

North  Lakhimpur  Subdivision. 

Goramur,  ...... 

Kuchujan,  ...... 

36 

Pothalipam,  ...... 

18  J- 

2000 

Dhakwakhana,  ..... 

10 

Kher  Ketia,  ...... 

36  J 

Total, 

268 

3000 

Grand  total, 

429 

658s 
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in  the  undertaking,  the  operations  carried  on  being  of  a very  simple 
nature,  for  the  coal  lay  so  near  the  surface  as  only  to  require  being 
quarried.  The  grants  were  at  first  given  rent-free.  The  price  of 
the  coal  in  the  District  is  stated  to  be  about  2s.  4d.  a hundredweight, 
and  it  is  reported  to  be  of  very  fine  quality.  Operations,  however, 
recently  ceased  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  and  the  specula- 
tion has  been  abandoned.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  bring  the 
coal  to  the  market  so  as  to  sell  it  at  a remunerative  price,  or  even 
to  enable  it  to  compete  with  Bengal  coal.  The  local  demand 
has  hitherto  been  almost  nominal.  No  regular  mining  operations 
have  ever  been  carried  on,  nor  have  the  coal  beds  apparently  been 
worked  at  any  former  period.  The  other  persons  to  whom  coal 
grants  were  made  never  commenced  operations  at  all.  The  whole 
amount  of  coal  taken  from  the  quarries  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  6700  tons.  During  the  years  1874-75  and  1875-76,  a thorough 
scientific  examination  was  effected  by  an  officer  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  most  northerly  of  the  coal  deposits  is  at  Mdkum,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Jaipur,  and  within  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
Dihing  river.  A road  to  the  river  is  easily  practicable,  and  from 
this  point  water  carriage  is  available  for  about  a hundred  miles  to 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good.  The  outcrop 
lies  high,  and  presents  facilities  for  open  working.  The  deposits 
have  been  traced  for  thirteen  miles,  and  may  extend  farther ; the 
estimated  marketable  out-turn  is  calculated  at  about  9,000,000  tons. 
The  Jaipur  beds  are  also  very  extensive.  As  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  they  extend  for  fifteen  miles,  with  an  estimated  marketable 
out-turn  of  10,000,000  tons.  But  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  so 
uniformly  good  as  in  the  Mdkum  beds. 

Petroleum  has  also  been  discovered  in  great  abundance.  In 
1866  a very  extensive  free-gran t,  including  within  its  boundaries 
some  seven  hundred  square  miles,  was  given  to  Mr.  Goodenough, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  petroleum  fountains  and  springs 
which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  tracts.  The  lease  given 
enabled  the  holder  to  commence  and  extend  operations  anywhere 
within  the  limit  of  his  grant,  but  did  not  exclude  other  speculators 
from  embarking  in  the  same  enterprise,  provided  that  no  operations 
were  commenced  by  other  parties  within  a certain  distance  of  any 
spot  where  Mr.  Goodenough  was  extracting  the  oil.  This  gentle- 
men entered  heartily  into  the  speculation  ; a large  amount  of  plant 
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and  apparatus  of  every  kind  was  brought  to  a selected  site  near 
Makum,  a fine  road  was  cut  to  the  bank  of  the  Buri  Dihing  river, 
and  a large  establishment  engaged.  Operations  were  carried  on 
for  some  time,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transit, 
and  were  afterwards  stopped  on  Mr.  Goodenough’s  death.  It  was 
shown,  however,  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  oil  in  the 
Makum  field. 

There  are  iron  mines  in  the  Naga  country,  and  silver  mines  in  the 
tracts  inhabited  by  the  Khamtis ; but  no  information  has  been 
obtained  regarding  them,  and  although  they  are  probably  situated 
within  declared  British  territory,  there  has  not  yet  been  any 
occupation  of  that  part  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coal  tracts,  there  are  no  quarries  of  any  kind  within  the  District. 
Gold  washing  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  rivers.  Nearly  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra  are  more  or  less  auriferous,  and  were 
worked  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  time  of  the  Assam  Rajas, 
when  the  right  to  wash  the  streams  for  gold  was  leased  out  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  the  present  time  the  Government  revenue 
realised  from  the  sale  of  the  right  to  wash  for  gold  in  Lakhimpur 
District  barely  exceeds  Rs.  ioo  or  ^io  per  annum,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  is  very  small,  being  probably 
not  more  than  150  at  the  most.  Gold  washing  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  in  the  Subdivision  of  North  Lakhimpur.  The 
process  by  which  the  gold  is  extracted  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  diggers  in  Australia  and  California  : the  river 
sand  is  deposited  in  a rough  wooden  cradle  by  one  man,  a second 
operator  keeps  stirring  the  sand  with  his  hands,  while  a third  causes 
a continuous  gentle  stream  of  water  to  fall  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
cradle,  by  which  all  the  lighter  particles  of  sand  are  washed  away, 
leaving  only  the  heavier  atoms  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  gold  is 
said  to  vary  from  Rs.  18  to  Rs.  20,  or  £1,  16s.  od.  to  £ 2 per  told 
(180  grains  Troy).  The  industry  is  not  pursued  regularly,  but 
is  only  carried  on  by  fits  and  starts,  in  the  interval  of  regular 
agricultural  pursuits.  It  would  therefore  be  a mistake  to  allude  to 
the  gains  of  those  thus  engaged  as  ‘average  daily  earnings ; ’ but  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  is  informed  that  three  men  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  light  on  a very  rich  spot  may  wash  out  as  much  as  three- 
eighths  of  a told  per  day  (sixty-seven  and  a half  grains  Troy),  worth 
from  Rs.  6.  12.  o to  Rs.  7.  8.  o,  or  13s.  6d.  to  15s.  The  supply  of 
gold  in  any  particular  spot,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and  soon 
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becomes  exhausted.  Since  the  demand  for  india-rubber  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  the  District,  the  number  of  habitual  gold  washers 
has  very  much  fallen  off.  It  is  supposed  that  they  now  try  to  eke 
out  their  means  of  livelihood  by  gathering  rubber,  when  formerly 
they  washed  for  gold.  No  precious  stones  are  found  in  Lakhimpur. 

Manufactures. — Local  manufactures  consist  principally  of  mats, 
basket  work,  and  mugd  silk  cloth,  which  are  made  up  by  the  people 
themselves,  each  family  providing  for  its  own  wants  only,  and  seldom 
or  never  manufacturing  for  sale.  The  following  account  of  the 
rearing  of  the  mugd  silkworms,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  the  silk 
thread  and  cloth  in  use  in  the  District,  was  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Deputy-Commissioner The  mugd  silk,  so  common  in  Assam,  is 
manufactured  from  the  cocoon  produced  by  the  worm  of  the  mugd 
moth  (Taturnia  Assamungis).  This  moth,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  size,  is  found  wild  in  the  jungles,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
natives  as  the  deo-muga.  The  cocoons  used  in  the  manufacture  are, 
however,  obtained  entirely  from  domesticated  worms  of  the  same 
breed,  which  are  hatched  in  the  District  from  worms  imported 
annually  or  bi-annually  from  Nowgong  and  Kdmrup  ; otherwise  the 
breed  is  always  liable  to  become  extinct  in  these  parts.  The  mugd 
worms  are  fed  entirely  on  the  sum  tree,  which  abounds  in  Assam. 
The  rearing  of  this  breed  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  caste. 
Their  bringing  up  requires  great  care  and  attention,  as  the  worms  are 
reared  in  the  open  air.  The  sum  trees  are  found  growing  wild  in 
great  abundance  ; and  though  they  would  grow  easily  from  seed, 
yet  the  Assamese  never  plant  them  in  this  way,  but  content  them- 
selves with  transplanting  the  young  trees  which  they  find  produced 
spontaneously  from  seed  fallen  from  the  full-grown  trees.  These 
young  trees  are  planted  out  at  regular  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  and  thus  form  plantations  which  are  fit  to  feed  the  worms  in 
from  three  to  four  years.  There  are  five  generations  of  the  mugd 
worm  during  the  year,  which  are  called  after  the  names  of  the  Hindu 
months  in  which  they  are  produced,  viz. — (1)  the  Jarud  (cold 
weather),  produced  in  Paush,  Magh,  and  Phalgun,  answering  to 
our  January  and  February;  (2)  the  Jaishtha,  corresponding  to  May 
and  June;  (3)  the  Ashar  ( June  and  July);  (4)  the  Bhddra  (August 
and  September) ; and  (5)  the  Kartik  (October  and  November). 
The  most  valuable  cocoons  are  those  which  are  brought  up  from 
Kdmrup  and  Nowgong  in  October  and  May,  to  renew  the  breed. 
The  average  duration  of  one  generation  of  worms  is  as  follows  : — 
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Hatching  of  the  eggs,  io  days;  four  moultings  as  worms,  20  days; 
from  time  of  fourth  moulting  till  commencement  of  spinning,  10 
days;  in  the  cocoon,  20  days;  as  a moth,  6 days:  total,  66  days. 
The  duration  of  life  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ; in 
warm  weather  the  various  stages  are  passed  through  more  quickly. 
The  cocoons  set  aside  for  breeding  from  are  deposited  in  close  baskets, 
in  which  the  moths  first  see  the  light.  When  the  moths  pair,  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  baskets,  and  their  wings  are  tied  together. 
They  are  then  placed  upon  wisps  of  thatching  grass  well  blackened 
by  smoke,  which  are  hung  on  a string  stretched  across  the  house, 
and  on  these  the  moths  deposit  their  eggs.  The  eggs  laid  during 
the  first  three  days  are  not  kept,  being  considered  as  useless.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  produce  worms,  these  wisps  of  grass  are 
removed  to  the  sum  trees,  where  the  worms  remain  from  twenty  to 
thirty  days,  during  which  time  the  four  moultings  take  place,  the 
worms,  during  the  intervals  of  the  moultings,  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  This  is  the  period  during  which  the  most  con- 
stant care  and  attention  are  necessary.  The  trees  require  to  be 
watched  day  and  night,  as  the  worms  are  beset  by  numerous  and 
indefatigable  foes,  such  as  ants,  birds  of  all  sorts,  bats,  flies,  wasps, 
etc.  The  ground  underneath  and  between  the  trees  is  kept  quite 
clear;  the  trunk  and  boughs  are  frequently  smeared  with  sweet 
substances  to  attract  the  ants,  which,  being  thus  collected  together, 
are  destroyed  in  great  numbers.  Bunches  of  fresh  plantain  leaves 
are  kept  tied  round  the  tree  trunks  at  some  height  from  the  ground, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  descent  of  the  worms  from  the  trees.  When 
about  to  spin,  the  worms  descend  the  tree-trunks  to  the  barriers  of 
leaves.  They  are  then  attracted  on  to  bundles  of  dried  leaves  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  these  bundles  are  conveyed  to  the  house, 
where  they  are  hung  up  and  the  worms  left  to  spin  their  cocoons. 
The  chrysalis  is  killed  either  by  continuous  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
by  smoking  over  a grass  fire.  The  worms  can  be  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  from  a hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  is., 
and  cocoons  at  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  for  2s.,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  A thousand  cocoons  will  produce  from  six  to 
eight  and  a half  ounces  of  silk  thread,  which  sells  at  the  rate  of 
from  10s.  to  12s.  a pound.  A silk  waistcloth  ( dhuti ),  eighteen  feet 
long  by  about  three  feet  wide,  is  worth  from  £1,  4s.  od.  to  ^2, 
according  to  the  quality.  Cocoons  for  breeding  from  are  sold  by  the 
thousand,  and  vary  in  price  according  to  the  season  and  the  quan- 
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tity  in  the  market.  The  average  price  is  about  4s.  per  thousand. 
Before  the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  cocoons  are  boiled  for  about  an 
hour  in  a solution  of  wood  ashes,  and  are  then  allowed  to  cool, 
after  which  the  silk  thread  is  easily  detached  and  wound  off.  There 
is  no  special  class  of  people  in  Assam  who  gain  their  living  by 
making  mugd  cloth,  which  is  carried  on  in  nearly  every  household. 
The  manufacture  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  who 
each  supply  their  own  family  wants.  None  of  the  cloth  is  made 
especially  for  sale  or  exportation.  The  silk  thread,  however,  is 
exported  to  a small  extent.  The  wearing  of  the  cloth  is  effected 
in  a very  rough,  primitive  manner,  and  with  exactly  the  same  appli- 
ances used  by  villagers  in  other  parts  of  India,  in  making  their 
coarse  cotton  fabrics.  The  Phakidls,  a hill  tribe,  manufacture  a 
sort  of  tartan  cloth. 

The  people  of  the  District  are  not  remarkable  for  any  specialty 
in  their  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  all  strictly  agri- 
cultural, and  there  is  no  proper  manufacturing  class  except  the 
braziers  and  potters,  and  their  number  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
Assam  braziers  formerly  manufactured  cooking  and  other  domestic 
utensils  of  well-amalgamated  metal,  and  of  a handsome  shape,  but 
this  trade  now  may  be  said  to  have  almost  died  out,  the  cheaper 
imported  brass  vessels  in  common  use  throughout  Bengal  having 
quite  superseded  the  Assam  manufacture,  which,  though  of  better 
quality,  was  very  much  more  costly.  The  pottery  manufactured 
in  the  District  is  of  an  exceedingly  rude  description.  Carving 
in  ivory  was  formerly  practised  to  some  extent  in  parts  of  Assam, 
but  at  the  present  day  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  this 
District. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  principal  seats  of  commerce  are 
the  Civil  Station  and  town  of  Dibrugarh,  the  Subdivisional  town  of 
North  Lakhimpur,  Jaipur,  and  Sadiya.  The  following  is  an  estimate 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  District  in  1871,  with  their  ap- 
proximate value ; but  the  Deputy-Commissioner  who  has  favoured 
me  with  the  figures  states  that  they  must  not  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy, as  the  only  information  he  was  able  to  obtain  has  been 
derived  from  the  native  merchants  and  traders.  The  following  is 
the  estimate  : — 

Imports. — (1)  Dibrugarh:  rice,  3705  tons,  value  ,£45,000; 
tobacco,  56^  tons,  value  ,£1875  ; gum,  3 hundredweights,  value 
,£16;  salt,  370^  tons,  value  ^5500 ; oil,  155  tons,  value  ,£8000; 
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iron,  1 12J  tons,  value  £1800 3 cloth,  150,000  pieces,  value  £67,500. 
(2)  Sadiya:  rice,  187^-  hundredweights,  value  £112,  10s.  od.; 
tobacco,  7^  hundredweights,  value  £12,  10s.  od.;  salt,  75  hundred- 
weights, value  £55  3 oil,  30  hundredweights,  value  £80  3 iron,  7J 
hundredweights,  value  £6  3 cloth,  300  pieces,  value  £135.  (3) 

Jaipur:  rice,  750  hundredweights,  value  £450  3 tobacco,  300  hun- 
dredweights, value  £5003  salt,  900  hundredweights,  value  £660  3 
oil,  60  hundredweights,  value  £1603  iron,  225  hundredweights, 
value  £1803  cloth,  300  pieces,  value  £135.  (4)  North  Lakhim- 

pur:  tobacco,  30  hundredweights,  value  £503  salt,  220^  tons, 
value  £33003  oil,  187^  tons,  value  £10,000  3 iron,  150  hundred- 
weights, value  £120  3 cloth,  5000  pieces,  value  £2250.  Total  im- 
ports : rice,  3797  tons,  value  ,£45,562,  10s.  od.3  tobacco,  86§  tons, 
value  £2437,  10s.  od.3  gum>  3 hundredweights,  value  ^£16  3 salt, 
648I  tons,  value  £9515  3 oil,  342  tons,  value  £18,240  3 iron,  13  if 
tons,  value  £2106  3 cloth,  155,600  pieces,  value  £70,020.  Grand 
total  value  of  imports,  £147,897. 

The  Exports  from  the  District  for  each  of  the  four  Divisions 
are  returned  as  follow: — (1)  Dibrugarh  : tea,  393^  tons,  value 
£31,4703  rubber,  66£  tons,  value  £18003  muga  silk  thread,  7J 
tons,  value  £4060  3 wax,  7^  tons,  value  £8003  ivory,  9J  hundred- 
weights, value  £3383  mustard,  7J  tons,  value  £500.  (2)  Sadiya: 

rubber,  9^  tons,  value  £3003  wax,  i8|  hundredweights,  £1003 
ivory,  2§  hundredweights,  value  £52.  (3)  Jaipur:  tea,  i|  tons, 

value  £1803  rubber,  40^  tons,  £14403  wax,  hundredweights, 
value  £123  ivory,  f hundredweight,  value  £26.  (4)  North  Lakhim- 

pur  : tea,  105  tons,  value  £12,000  3 rubber,  105  tons,  value  £4800  3 
viuga  silk  thread,  3f  tons,  value  £20303  wax,  ii£  tons,  value 
£12003  ivory,  f of  a hundredweight,  value  £263  mustard,  1 12J 
tons,  value  £7503  rice,  105  tons,  value  £1000.  Total  exports: 
tea,  546I  tons,  value  £43,650  3 rubber,  26of  tons,  value  £8340  3 
muga  silk  thread,  tons,  value  £60903  wax,  19I  tons,  value 
£21123  ivory,  i2f  hundredweights,  value  £4423  mustard,  1 8 7 T 
tons,  value  £1250  3 rice,  105  tons,  value  £1000.  Grand  total  value 
of  exports,  £62,884;  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  £85,013. 

The  foregoing  is,  however,  a very  partial  statement,  and  only 
gives  the  principal  items  of  import  and  export.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  exports  are  thought  to  considerably  exceed  the  imports  in  value. 
The  trade  of  the  District  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  foreigners, 
chiefly  Marwaris  or  Musalman  shopkeepers  from  Dacca.  The 
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only  fair  in  the  District  is  one  lately  established  by  Government  at 
Sadiya.  The  hill  tribes  assemble  here  annually  to  receive  Govern- 
ment presents,  and  bring  down  with  them  skins,  musk-pods,  wax, 
bamboos,  and  cane  mats,  to  barter  for  salt,  beads,  ironware, 
cooking  pots,  etc.  Cotton  also  is  exported  from  the  Sadiyd  country. 
The  annual  fair  at  Sadiyd,  however,  is  regarded  rather  as  a means  of 
maintaining  some  political  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
hill  tribes,  than  as  a channel  of  distribution  for  articles  of  trade. 
None  of  the  local  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  tea  and  silk 
thread,  are  exported  from  the  District ; the  crops  which  are  raised 
are  all  consumed  locally.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea,  and  the  export  of  india-rubber, 
that  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  in  value ; but  this  does  not 
include  opium  in  the  calculation,  which  is  largely  imported  by 
Government,  and  of  which  the  yearly  consumption  is  said  to  amount 
to  the  value  of  ,£2  5,000.  The  profits  derived  from  trade  are 
almost  confined  to  the  foreign  merchants,  and  therefore  there  is 
not  much  accumulation  of  coin  from  this  source  going  on  in  the 
District. 

Capital. — Such  accumulations  when  they  do  occur  are  probably 
hoarded.  The  rate  of  interest  in  small  transactions,  when  money  is 
lent  on  the  security  of  ornaments  or  household  utensils,  ranges  from 
twelve  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  larger  loan  transactions  the  rate  of  in- 
terest fluctuates  considerably,  and  is  fixed  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender  entirely  with  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  The  rate  is  generally  from  6 pies  to  one  annd  in  the  rupee  per 
mensem,  or  from  thirty-seven  and  a half  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  property  is  generally  pledged 
to  the  full  value  of  the  loan  ; while  the  second  class  of  transactions 
appear  as  a rule  to  be  merely  secured  on  a personal  bond  executed 
by  the  borrower,  and  hence  the  higher  rate  of  interest  charged. 
Mortgages  on  houses  or  lands  are  very  uncommon.  Advances  to 
cultivators  are  generally  made  on  the  personal  security  of  the 
borrower  or  on  a bond,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty- 
seven  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum  ; it  is  not  customary  for  money- 
lenders to  secure  a loan  by  a lien  upon  the  crops.  Native  capital  is 
never  employed  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  a purchaser  would  consider  to  be  a fair  return 
for  the  investment  of  his  capital  in  land.  There  are  no  regular  bank- 
ing establishments  in  the  District.  Loans  are  chiefly  conducted  by 
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the  Mdnvarf  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  who  combine  trade  with 
money-lending. 

Imported  Capital. — Tea  planting  is  the  only  enterprise  in 
Lakhimpur  at  present  conducted  with  European  capital  and  under 
European  supervision.  In  1871  there  were  about  ninety  tea  planta- 
tions in  the  District,  divided  among  nine  or  ten  companies  and 
several  private  individuals.  These  gardens  give  employment  to  about 
fifty  European  managers  and  assistants,  and  upwards  of  five  thousand 
imported  coolies,  in  addition  to  local  labourers  and  native  subordi- 
nates. The  following  is  a list  of  the  different  tea  gardens  in  the 
District  in  that  year,  showing  where  possible  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  approximate 
out-turn  of  tea.  Many  planters  evince  an  objection  to  supply 
information  about  their  concerns,  and  in  consequence  the  extent 
and  out-turn  of  several  of  the  gardens  cannot  be  given.  (1)  Rdmdri 
garden ; amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  60  acres ; approximate 
yearly  out-turn  of  tea,  67^  hundredweights.  (2)  Ti'plung;  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation,  30  acres;  approximate  out-turn,  15  hundred- 
weights; name  of  proprietor,  Kitsi  Dds.  (3)  MataM;  130  acres. 
(4)  Dibrugarh;  150  acres.  (5)  Ch£ulkho£ ; 60  acres;  out-turn  of 
the  three,  867I  hundredweights ; proprietor,  the  Hamay  Tea  Estate. 
(6)  Timona.  (7)  Lahwdl.  (8)  Bakol.  (9)  Mankdtd;  270  acres; 
out-turn,  600  hundredweights;  proprietor,  the  Matak  Tea  Company. 
(10)  Sis£;  120  acres;  out-turn,  375  hundredweights.  (n)Mankata; 
120  acres;  out-turn,  375  hundredweights.  (12)  Rhea;  75  acres; 
out-turn,  150  hundredweights;  proprietor,  British  India  Tea  Com- 
pany. (13)  Chaukdingia;  100  acres;  out-turn,  187^  hundredweights. 
(14)  Bangpdrd;  70  acres;  out-turn,  150  hundredweights;  proprietor, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Usbome.  (15)  Jahai;  35  acres;  80  hundredweights; 
and  (16)  Bakol;  50  acres;  out-turn,  75  hundredweights;  proprietor, 
Mr.  W.  Forbes.  (17)  Chubwa;  713  acres;  out-turn,  851!  hundred- 
weights; proprietor,  Chubwa  Tea  Company.  (18)  Pdnitula,  and 
(19)  Dahutia;  86  acres;  out-tum,  63I  hundredweights  ; proprietor, 
Mr.  N.  White.  (20)  Moran;  (21)  Tikarai;  (22)  Sipon ; total  area, 
400  acres  ; total  out-turn,  900  hundredweights ; proprietors,  Moran 
Tea  Company.  (23)  Dam-Dam,  and  (24)  Bishakopai;  total  area, 
250  acres;  out-turn,  825  hundredweights;  proprietors,  W.  Warren 
and  Company.  (25)  Maijan;  (26)  Majaguli ; (27)  Nadw£;  (28) 
Tingri;  (29)  Rangdgora ; (30)  Bar  Barua ; (31)  Bajdltali ; and  (32) 
Tengsilhoria : total  cultivated  area,  1125  acres;  total  out-turn,  3000 
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hundredweights;  proprietor,  Upper  Assam  Tea  Company.  (33) 
Kubang;  area,  100  acres;  out-turn,  225  hundredweights;  proprietor, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lindsay.  (34)  Talap,  and  (35)  Dhangori;  area,  385 
acres;  out-turn,  750  hundredweights;  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  G.  Shaw. 
(36)  Khoydng;  (37)  Bdhman;  (38)  Tingkang;  and  (39)  Hargaurijan; 
total  cultivated  area,  550  acres;  out-turn,  1237^  hundredweights; 
proprietor,  Dihing  Tea  Company.  (40)  Rdjgarh;  (41)  Boldi;  (42) 
Dirin  ; (43)  Rodm^ria ; (44)  Gaijan  ; (45)  Mohanbari;  (46)  Silika- 
ghdt;  (47)  Kolegna;  (48)  Bdlijan ; and  (49)  Dibrubdri;  total  culti- 
vated area,  300  acres  ; out-turn,  675  hundredweights ; proprietor, 
Eastern  Assam  Company.  (50)  Singlijin,  and  (51)  Mddhabkhat ; 
no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn  ; proprietor,  Messrs.  John 
Teil  and  Company.  (52)  Bangpara,  and  (53)  Sisd;  area,  195  acres; 
out-turn,  375  hundredweights;  proprietors,  Messrs.  Rayson  and 
Teil.  (54)  Bhogpara ; no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn ; 
proprietor,  Bhogpari  Tea  Company.  (55)  Mohanbari,  and  (56) 
Oakland ; no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn  ; proprietor,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wagentrieber.  (57)  Tiphuk  ; area,  70  acres;  out-turn,  150 
hundredweights;  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  B.  St.  George.  (58)  Chaulkhoa; 
(59)  Media;  (60)  Kanekor ; (6i)BaumarH;  (62)  Lipuli  ; (63)  Cato; 
(64)  Tingri ; (65)  Kungridn ; (66)  Kehang;  (67)  Tipum;  (68) 
Hukanjuri ; (69)  Jaipur;  (70)  Naholia;  (71)  Diwdl ; (72)  Taurak  ; 
total  cultivated  area,  600  acres  ; total  out-turn,  1350  hundredweights ; 
proprietor,  late  Northern  Assam  Tea  Company.  (73)  Atabiri ; 
area,  250  acres;  out-turn,  637^  hundredweights;  proprietor,  Colonel 
Rattray.  (74)  Naharani;  area,  117  acres;  out-turn,  263^  hundred- 
weights; proprietor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Peat.  (75)  Kumatutid ; (76)  Hatilong; 
(77)  Kadam  ; (78)  Elengdmara;  and  (79)  Deobil;  total  cultivated 
area,  203  acres;  out-turn,  45 6f  hundredweights;  proprietor,  Lak- 
himpur  Tea  Company.  (80)  Jaihing;  (81)  Diju;  and  (82)  Pdtdli- 
pani ; no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn  ; proprietors,  Messrs. 
Wise  and  Smith.  (83)  Hdlmari ; no  information  as  to  area  and 
out-turn;  proprietors,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Company.  (84)  Dulahdt; 
no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn  ; proprietors,  Messrs.  Gibson 
and  Hall.  (85)  Siloni ; no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn; 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Stewart,  Hall,  and  Langlois.  (86)  Bhipuria; 
no  information  as  to  area  and  out-turn ; proprietors,  Messrs.  Wise 
and  Belle. 

The  tea  industry,  after  having  passed  through  periods  of  depression 

[Sentence  continued  on  page  390. 
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Average  Monthly  No.  of  Labourers 
employed  during  the  Year. 

Local. 
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Sentence  continued  from  page  387.] 

arising  from  reckless  speculation  and  want  of  experience  in  its  earlier 
years,  is  now  a firm  and  stable  industry,  steadily  growing  in  importance 
and  prosperity.  At  the  end  of  1874  there  were  112  gardens  under 
plant,  occupying  an  area  of  89,370  acres,  of  which  11,680  were 
actually  in  bearing.  The  total  out-turn  of  tea  in  1874  amounted  to 
1,81 1,920  lbs.,  or  an  increase  of  308,868  lbs.  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  These  112  gardens  find-employment  for  7946  imported  and 
2726  local  labourers.  The  table  on  pp.  388,  389,  showing  the 
details  of  the  cultivation,  etc.  of  each  of  the  gardens  in  1874,  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 

The  process  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  is  very  simple. 
Three  leaves  are  all  that  are  usually  plucked  from  a single  stalk ; 
more  can  be  gathered,  but  if  this  is  done  the  tea  will  be  coarse  and 
of  poor  quality,  and  the  bushes  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  After  the 
leaves  are  plucked  they  are  brought  into  the  factory  and  weighed, 
and  then  placed  in  the  withering  house  on  long  bamboo  trays  and 
well  spread  out.  The  ‘ withering  house  ’ is  one  of  the  most  essential 
appliances  for  tea  manufacture,  and  without  a good  one  fine  tea 
cannot  be  made  in  large  quantities.  The  leaf  remains  on  these 
bamboo  trays  until  the  next  morning,  when,  if  not  properly  withered, 
it  is  placed  out  in  the  sun  till  it  is  considered  soft  enough  to  roll ; 
when  it  is  sufficiently  soft,  the  tea  makers  commence  rolling  it  by 
hand  slightly  in  the  sun.  After  this  the  leaf  is  taken  into  the  tea 
house  and  thoroughly  rolled  either  by  hand  or  in  a rolling  machine. 
It  is  then  kneaded  into  balls,  and  immediately  afterwards  taken 
away  by  other  workers  to  be  dried  over  a charcoal  fire.  In  this 
process  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tea  does  not  get  burnt, 
and  that  the  fire  is  not  too  strong. 

Historical  Sketch. — The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
Robinson’s  Account  of  Assam  (ed.  1841,  pp.  322-324).  It  appears 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  part  of  the  District  north  of  the 
Brahmaputra  : — ‘ The  early  history  of  this  Division  is  very  obscure, 
and  involved  in  many  fabulous  traditions.  The  first  accounts  we 
have  that  bear  any  semblance  of  truth,  record  an  invasion  and 
possession  of  the  country  by  the  Bara  (twelve)  Bhuiyis,  who  are 
reported  to  have  found  it  in  a flourishing  state.  The  vanquished 
inhabitants  were,  in  all  probability,  Hindus,  as  the  event  is  laid 
subsequently  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pffis.  All  the  traditions  that 
we  have  met  with  agree  in  affirming  that  the  Bdra  Bhuiyds  were 
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leaders  of  colonists,  who,  during  the  convulsions  that  disturbed  the 
western  provinces  of  India,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  troubled 
homes  and  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  These  soldiers  of  fortune 
are  said  to  have  been  at  first  subdued  by  their  opponents ; but 
shortly  after  to  have  recovered  the  country.  To  the  twelve 
Bhuiyds  are  attributed  some  of  the  large  tanks  still  to  be  seen  about 
Banskdtd  and  Lakhimpur.  The  dynasty  of  these  Chiefs  was  sub- 
sequently subdued  by  the  Chutids,  a branch  of  the  great  Shan 
family,  who  in  all  probability  emigrated  into  the  Province  a short 
time  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Ahams.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
Chutids,  when  they  were  in  the  ascendant,  appears  to  have  been 
about  Lakhimpur  and  the  banks  of  the  Subansiri.  They  held  the 
country  on  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  probably  as  far  down  as 
Bishndth.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Ahams,  the  Chutias  sustained  a 
long  struggle  with  them,  but  were  finally  subdued.  On  their  defeat 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  or  more  probably  the  families  of 
the  most  influential  Chiefs,  were  removed  to  the  tract  now  known 
as  Chutia  in  the  Darrang  Division,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lakhimpur  still  call  themselves  Chutias ; 
but  having  now  embraced  Hinduism,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  learned, 
lost  all  traces  of  their  original  language,  there  is  no  longer  any  mark 
of  distinction  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Though 
this  portion  of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, it  seems  still  to  have  retained  its  former  prosperity.  It 
received  its  first  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Gaurinath  Sinh.  When 
that  imbecile  prince  was  driven  out  of  his  capital,  and  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  Lower  Assam,  the  whole  of  this  Division  was  left 
a prey  to  the  devastations  of  the  Modmarids.  The  Khamtis,  like- 
wise, availing  themselves  of  the  commotions  that  troubled  the 
Province,  followed  on  the  track  of  the  Modmdrids,  and  laid  waste 
and  utterly  depopulated  this  once  flourishing  District.  The  partial 
return  of  order  effected  by  the  great  Bura  Gosain  had  scarcely 
restored  prosperity  when  the  Burmese  again  laid  waste  the  whole 
country.  This  Division  was  in  particular  exposed  to  the  wanton 
cruelties  of  these  barbarians.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  the 
people  determined  on  opposing  the  excesses  of  their  invaders,  and 
having  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a leader  (the  Hdo 
Burd),  they  made  a gallant  stand  against  the  invading  armies  near 
Lakhimpur.  They  were,  however,  defeated  with  great  loss  ; and 
the  enemy,  with  redoubled  fury,  vented  retribution  on  the  miserable 
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inhabitants.  The  misfortunes  to  which  Lakhimpur  was  subject 
did  not  cease  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmese.  For  years  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country'  by  the  British  troops,  no  officers  could 
be  spared  for  the  administration  of  this  remote  tract.  The  inor- 
dinate exactions  of  the  native  agents  conduced  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  emigration  of  a number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  insufficiency 
of  population  likewise  exposed  this  District  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
adjacent  hill  tribes;  and  the  exactions  of  the  Daphlas  and  Min's 
contributed  largely  to  the  desertion  of  a great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  resumption  of  Upper  Assam  by  the  British 
Government,  this  District  was  for  the  first  time  brought  under 
direct  European  superintendence.’ 

Administration:  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — In  1839-40, 
immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  District  was  resumed 
from  the  mal-administration  of  the  native  rulers  whom  we  had 
reinstated  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmese,  the  total  revenue  of 
Lakhimpur  amounted  to  ,£2282,  12s.  od.,  against  a total  expendi- 
ture of  ,£2996,  6s.  od.  By  1850-51,  the  total  net  revenue  had  risen 
to  ,£7074,  8s.  od.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ,£6038,  10s.  od.  In 
i860,  the  net  revenue  amounted  to  ,£16,988,  14s.  od.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to^58i9,  4s.  od.  In  1870-71,  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
returned  the  total  net  revenue  of  the  District  at  ^48,429,  12s.  od., 
and  the  expenditure  at  ^24,856,  8s.  od.  In  1875-76,  the  latest 
year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the  revenue  of  Lakhimpur 
amounted  to  ,£56,726.  Full  details  cannot  be  given  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  as  in  the  case  of  other  Districts,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  records  by  a fire  which  totally  destroyed  the  Government 
Court  buildings  at  Dibrugarh  in  April  1872. 

The  Land  Tax  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  the  District, 
and  has  increased  ten-fold  in  the  thirty-one  years  between  1839-40 
and  1870-71.  In  the  former  year  the  District  contained  26  revenue- 
circles  or  mauzas,  which  yielded  a total  land  tax  of  ,£1337,  14s.  od., 
or  an  average  payment  of  ,£51,  9s.  od.  from  each  estate.  In 
1850-51  the  number  of  mauzas  amounted  to  no,  paying  a total 
land  revenue  of  ,£3577,  14s.  od.,  or  an  average  payment  of  ,£32, 
1 os.  6d.  from  each  estate.  By  1870-71  the  number  of  mauzas  had 
increased  to  126,  and  the  Government  land  revenue  to  ,£14,300, 
or  an  average  payment  of  ,£11 3,  10s.  od.  from  each  estate.  The 
average  amount  realised  from  each  small  separate  estate  paying  a 
Government  revenue  of  less  than  £10  a year,  was  returned  at 
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£2,  6s.  6d.  ; that  of  the  middle  class  of  estates  paying  between 
£10  and  £100  a year,  at  £45,  6s.  4d. ; and  that  of  large  estates 
paying  upwards  of  £100  a year,  at  £250,  15s.  od.  In  1875  the 
number  of  mauzds  amounted  to  127,  the  total  land  revenue  demand 
being  £19,851, 12s.  od.,  equal  to  an  average  payment  of£i56,5s.od. 
from  each  mauzd.  The  number  of  separate  rent-paying  tenures 
paying  their  revenue  to  Government  through  the  mauzaddrs  in 
1 875-76  is  returned  at  22,274.  The  total  land  revenue  demand  of 
that  year  amounted  to  ,£21,067,  equal  to  an  average  payment  of 
1 8s.  1 id.  from  each  holding. 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property. — In  1839  there  were 
seven  magisterial,  civil,  and  revenue  courts  in  the  District.  In 
1850-51,  the  number  of  courts  had  increased  to  twelve;  and  in 
1870-71,  to  fifteen,  viz.  five  magisterial,  and  ten  civil  and  revenue 
courts.  The  number  of  covenanted  European  officials  stationed  in 
the  District,  was  one  in  1839,  two  in  1850,  and  three  in  1870-71 
and  1875-76.  There  are  also  one  English  and  two  native  un- 
covenanted judicial  officers. 

Police. — For  police  purposes  Lakhimpur  is  divided  into  six 
police  circles  ( thdnds ) with  seven  outpost  stations.  In  1840,  the 
cost  of  officering  the  police,  from  the  rank  of  head  constable 
( jamadar ) upwards,  amounted  to  ,£21 1.  In  i860,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  present  regular  District  police,  person  and  pro- 
perty were  protected  by  a force  of  46  armed  guards  ( barkanddzs ) 
and  175  local  militia,  the  whole  being  maintained  at  a cost  of 
^583- 

Police  Statistics. — The  Regular  Police  consisted  of  the 
following  strength  at  the  end  of  1872  : — 1 superior  European 
officer  or  District  Superintendent,  at  a salary  of  Rs.  700  a month, 
or  £840  a year ; 2 subordinate  officers  on  a salary  of  upwards 
of  Rs.  100  a month,  or  ,£120  a year,  and  42  officers  on  less  than 
Rs.  100  a month,  or  £120  a year,  maintained  at  a total  cost 
of  Rs.  1330  a month,  or  £1596  a year,  equal  to  an  average  of 
Rs.  30.  3.  8 a month,  or  £36,  5s.  6d.  a year  for  each  subordinate 
officer  ; and  301  foot  police  constables,  maintained  at  a total  cost  of 
Rs.  2582  a month,  or  £3098,  8s.  od.  a year,  equal  to  an  average 
pay  of  Rs.  8.  9.  3 a month,  or  £10,  5s.  io|d.  a year  for  each  man. 
The  other  expenses  connected  with  the  regular  police  in  1872 
were, — an  average  of  Rs.  100  a month,  or  £120  a year,  as  travelling 
expenses  for  the  District  Superintendent;  Rs.  118.  5.  4,  or  £142 
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a year,  as  pay  and  travelling  allowances  for  his  office  establishment ; 
and  an  average  of  Rs.  481.  6.  8 a month,  or  ^577,  14s.  od.  a year 
for  contingencies  and  all  other  expenses  ; bringing  up  the  total  cost 
of  the  regular  police  of  Lakhimpur  District  in  1872  to  Rs.  5311. 
12.  o a month,  or  a total  for  the  year  of  ^6374,  2s.  od. ; total 
strength  of  the  force,  346  officers  and  men.  The  force  was  of  the 
same  strength  in  1875-76,  but  the  cost  was  reduced  to  ^5980, 
1 8s.  od.  The  present  area  of  the  regularly  settled  tract  of  Lakhimpur 
District  is  3145  square  miles;  and  the  total  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Census  of  1872,  is  121,267  souls.  According  to 
these  figures,  there  is  one  policeman  to  every  9^09  square  miles  of 
the  District  area,  and  one  to  every  350  of  the  population.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  force  in  1875-76  was  equal  to  Rs.  19.  o.  8 
or  j£i,  18s.  id.  per  square  mile  of  area,  and  R.  o.  7.  10  or  nfd. 
per  head  of  the  population. 

Criminal  Statistics.— During  the  year  1872,  357  ‘cognisable’ 
cases  were  reported  to  the  police,  of  which  73  were  discovered  to  be 
false,  and  8 were  not  inquired  into  under  section  1 1 7 of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  134  cases,  or 
48'55  per  cent,  of  the  ‘true’  cases,  in  which  433  persons  were 
tried,  of  whom  200  or  46^19  per  cent,  were  convicted.  Of  ‘ non- 
cognisable’  cases,  654  were  instituted,  in  337  of  which  process 
issued;  577  persons  were  tried,  of  whom  171  or  29^64  per  cent, 
were  convicted ; the  proportion  of  persons  convicted  being  as  one 
to  every  709  in  the  total  District  population. 

The  following  details  of  the  cases  and  convictions  for  different 
crimes  and  offences  in  1872,  are  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Police  for  that  year.  The  ‘cognisable’  cases 
were  as  follow  : — Class  I.  Offences  against  the  State,  public  tran- 
quillity, safety,  and  justice — Offences  relating  to  coin,  stamps,  and 
Government  notes,  2 cases,  1 person  tried,  and  convicted ; other 
offences  against  public  justice,  5 cases,  10  persons  tried,  5 convicted  ; 
rioting  or  unlawful  assembly,  1 case  but  no  conviction.  Class  II. 
Serious  offences  against  the  person — Attempts  at  murder,  1 case 
but  no  conviction ; culpable  homicide,  2 cases,  3 persons  tried,  but 
none  convicted ; rape,  1 case,  1 person  tried  but  no  conviction ; 
unnatural  offences,  1 case,  1 person  tried  but  not  convicted ; attempt 
at,  and  abetment  of,  suicide,  1 case,  1 person  tried  and  convicted ; 
grievous  hurt,  2 cases,  2 persons  tried  and  convicted ; hurt  by 
dangerous  weapon,  4 cases,  10  persons  tried,  2 convicted;  kidnap- 
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ping  or  abduction,  i case,  5 persons  tried,  but  none  convicted  ; 
wrongful  confinement  and  restraint  in  secret,  or  for  purposes  of 
extortion,  1 case,  1 person  tried  and  convicted ; criminal  force  to 
public  servant  or  woman,  or  in  attempt  to  commit  theft  or  wrong- 
fully confine,  11  cases,  14  persons  tried,  9 convicted.  Class  III. 
Serious  offences  against  person  and  property,  or  against  property 
only — Serious  mischief  and  cognate  offences,  5 cases,  6 persons 
tried,  1 convicted ; lurking  house  trespass,  or  housebreaking  with 
intent  to  commit  an  offence,  or  having  made  preparations  for  hurt, 

1 case,  2 persons  tried  and  convicted;  house  trespass  with  a view 
to  commit  an  offence  or  having  made  preparation  for  hurt,  1 case, 

5 persons  tried,  but  none  convicted.  Class  IV.  Minor  offences 
against  the  person — Hurt  on  grave  or  sudden  provocation,  3 cases, 

2 persons  tried,  1 convicted;  wrongful  restraint  and  confinement,  33 
cases,  50  persons  tried,  16  convicted.  Class  V.  Minor  offences 
against  property — Lurking  house  trespass  or  housebreaking,  15  cases, 
9 persons  tried,  2 convicted  ; theft  of  cattle,  7 cases,  13  persons  tried, 
7 convicted  ; ordinary  theft,  99  cases,  85  persons  tried,  42  convicted  ; 
criminal  breach  of  trust,  24  cases,  8 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; 
receiving  stolen  property,  14  cases,  16  persons  tried,  10  convicted; 
criminal  or  house  trespass,  38  cases,  59  persons  tried,  5 convicted. 
Class  VI.  Other  offences  not  specified  above — Offences  against  re- 
ligion, 2 cases  but  no  conviction  ; excise  laws,  8 cases,  9 persons  tried, 

6 convicted;  public  and  local  nuisances,  29  cases,  42  persons  tried, 
33  convicted.  Other  special  and  local  laws  ‘ cognisable  ’ by  police 
— Arms  Act,  1 case,  3 persons  tried,  and  all  convicted  ; illicit 
cultivation  of  poppy  under  the  ‘ Opium  Laws,’  2 cases,  4 persons 
tried,  and  all  convicted  ; Labour  Transport  Act,  42  cases,  71  persons 
tried,  45  convicted.  The  total  number  of  persons  actually  tried  in 
‘cognisable’  cases  was  433,  of  whom  200  or  46U9  per  cent,  were 
convicted,  either  summarily  by  the  Magistrate,  or  at  the  Sessions 
Court. 

The  number  of  cases,  and  of  persons  tried  and  convicted  in  ‘ non- 
cognisable  ’ cases  during  1872  is  returned  as  follow: — Class  I. 
Offences  against  the  State,  public  tranquillity,  and  justice — Offences 
against  public  justice,  16  cases,  14  persons  tried,  9 convicted; 
offences  by  public  servants,  3 cases,  3 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; 
false  evidence,  false  complaints  and  claims,  15  cases,  34  persons 
tried,  1 convicted;  rioting,  unlawful  assembly,  affray,  1 case,  13 
persons  tried,  13  convicted.  Class  II.  nil.  Class  III.  nil.  Class 
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IV.  Minor  offences  against  the  person — Hurt,  2 cases,  7 persons 
tried,  6 convicted;  criminal  force,  271  cases,  252  persons  tried,  75 
convicted.  Class  V.  Minor  offences  against  property — Cheating, 
28  cases,  15  persons  tried,  4 convicted;  criminal  misappropriation 
of  property,  83  cases,  43  persons  tried,  10  convicted;  simple  mis- 
chief, 53  cases,  50  persons  tried,  8 convicted.  Class  VI.  Other 
offences  not  specified  above — Offences  relating  to  marriage,  28 
cases,  15  persons  tried,  2 convicted;  offences  against  religion,  1 
case,  but  none  convicted ; criminal  breach  of  contract  of  service, 
5 cases,  6 persons  tried,  but  none  convicted;  defamation,  29  cases, 
9 persons  tried,  2 convicted ; intimidation  and  insult,  35  cases, 
20  persons  tried,  6 convicted;  public  and  local  nuisances,  4 cases, 

4 persons  tried,  3 convicted ; offences  under  chapters  xviii.,  xx., 
xxi.,  and  xxii.  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  16  cases,  11  persons  tried, 

5 convicted.  Special  laws  ‘ non-cognisable  ’ by  police,  in  detail — 
Police  Act,  1 case,  1 person  tried  and  convicted ; Pound  Act,  36 
cases,  51  persons  tried,  15  convicted;  breach  of  contract,  19  cases, 
23  persons  tried,  5 convicted ; Imported  Labourers  Act,  5 cases, 
3 persons  tried,  and  all  convicted;  breach  of  Ferry  Laws,  3 cases, 
3 persons  tried,  1 convicted.  The  total  number  of  persons  actually 
tried  in  ‘non-cognisable’  cases  was  577,  of  whom  171  or  29^64  per 
cent,  were  convicted. 

Excluding  73  cases  declared  to  be  false  by  the  Magistrate,  and  8 
not  taken  up  by  the  police,  the  total  number  of  ‘ cognisable  ’ and 
‘ non-cognisable’  cases  investigated  in  Lakhimpur  District  in  1872  was 
930  ; in  which  1010  persons  were  tried,  of  whom  371  were  convicted 
either  summarily  by  the  Magistrate,  or  at  the  Sessions  Court : pro- 
portion of  persons  convicted  to  persons  tried,  3673  per  cent.,  or  one 
person  convicted  of  an  offence  of  some  kind  or  other  to  ever}-  327 
of  the  District  population. 

Jail  Statistics. — There  are  two  jails  in  Lakhimpur  District,  viz. 
— the  principal  jail  at  the  Civil  Station  of  Dibrugarh,  and  a lock-up 
at  North  Lakhimpur.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  years 
1857-58,  1860-61,  1870,  and  1875.  As  explained  in  other  District 
Accounts,  the  jail  figures  for  the  years  1857-58  and  1860-61  must, 
owing  to  a defective  form  of  returns,  be  received  with  caution  and 
only  looked  upon  as  approximately  correct.  Since  1870,  however, 
an  improved  form  of  preparing  the  returns  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  statistics  for  that  year  and  for  1875  may  be  taken  as 
absolutely  accurate. 
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In  1857-58,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  are  available,  the 
daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Lakhimpur  jail  was  45  ; 
number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial  prisoners  admitted  during 
the  year,  64.  The  discharges  were  as  follow — Transferred,  1 ; re- 
leased, 75  : total,  76.  In  1860-61,  the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  was  109;  number  of  civil,  criminal,  and  under-trial 
prisoners  admitted  during  the  year,  200.  The  discharges  were — 
Transferred,  3;  released,  150;  escaped,  8;  died,  16;  executed,  1 : 
total,  178.  In  1870,  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  93  ; 
number  admitted  during  the  year,  280.  The  discharges  were — 
Transferred,  13;  released,  254;  escaped,  5 : total,  272. 

In  1857-58,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  admitted  into  the  jail 
hospital  amounted  to  i48‘2i  per  cent. ; in  1860-61,  the  proportion  of 
persons  admitted  into  hospital  amounted  to  164^22  percent.,  and  the 
deaths  to  14^67  per  cent,  of  the  average  prison  population  ; in  1870, 
the  proportion  of  persons  admitted  into  hospital  was  262^36  per 
cent,  of  the  average  jail  population. 

The  average  cost  per  prisoner  for  maintenance,  including  hospital 
charges,  rations,  establishment,  clothing,  contingencies,  and  all  other 
charges  except  the  prison  police  guard  which  is  included  in  the 
general  police  budget,  is  returned  as  follows:  — In  1857-58  it 
amounted  to  Rs.  84.  14.  3 or  JJ&,  9s.  9d.  per  head;  in  1860-61,  to 
Rs.  48.  3.  2 or  jQ 4 , 16s.  5d.  per  head;  and  in  1870,  to  Rs.  102. 
7.  ioor/io,  5s.  od.  per  head.  The  cost  of  the  jail  police  guard 
in  1870  amounted  to  an  average  of  Rs.  25.  6.  11  or  2,  10s.  10  Jd. 
per  head. 

Jail  manufactures  and  industries  have  been  carried  on  in  Lak- 
himpur District  for  several  years,  and  contribute  a certain  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison.  In  1857-58 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  ^31,  16s.  od.,  and  the  charges  to 
j£ 5,  2s.  od.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of  26 , 14s.  od.  ; average 

earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  ^4,  14s.  4^-d. 
In  1860-61  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £34,  16s.  rod.,  and  the 
charges  to  £3,  ns.  9d.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of ^31,  5s.  id.; 
average  earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in  manufactures,  £2, 
ns.  pd.  In  1870  the  total  credits  amounted  to  ^326,  19s.  od., 
and  the  debits  to  ^201,  is.  8d.,  leaving  a surplus  or  profit  of 
^125,  17s.  4d. ; average  earnings  by  each  prisoner  engaged  in 
manufactures,  £9,  13s.  7|d. 

The  statistics  of  the  prison  population  for  1875  are  as  follows  : 
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— The  daily  average  number  of  civil  prisoners  in  jail  was  o’3i  ; 
under-trial,  4^94 ; convicts,  7073  : total,  75 ’98,  of  whom  2-2 5 were 
females.  These  figures  show  one  prisoner  always  in  jail  to  every 
1596  of  the  District  population,  or  one  female  to  every  25,144  of  the 
total  female  population.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year  was  512,  the  discharges  being  451,  leaving  61 
prisoners  in  jail  on  the  31st  December  1875.  Of  the  daily  average 
of  5177  labouring  convicts,  i'82  were  employed  as  jail  officers, 
9 -8  7 as  jail  servants,  5 ‘51  in  buildings  and  repairs,  373  in  the  jail 
garden,  2 7 '95  in  manufactures,  and  2^89  in  extra-mural  labour. 
The  net  cost  of  the  jail  and  lock-up  in  1875,  deducting  cash  receipts 
from  manufactures,  which  amounted  to  ^294,  14s.  od.,  was  jQ\o\z, 
1 8s.  od. 

Educational  Statistics. — The  comparative  table  on  pp.  399, 
400,  compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  exhibits  the  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools 
in  Lakhimpur  for  each  of  the  years  1856-57,  1860-61,  and  1870-71, 
together  with  the  number  and  religion  of  the  pupils  attending  them, 
the  cost  of  education  to  Government,  and  the  amount  defrayed  by 
fees  or  from  private  sources. 

Since  1871,  however,  education  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  District,  by  the  extension  of  the  grant  in  aid  rules  to  a number 
of  hitherto  unaided  schools.  By  this  means,  the  number  of  schools 
receiving  Government  assistance  increased  from  3 in  1871-72  to 
24  in  1872,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  243  to  699.  Besides 
the  Government  and  aided  schools,  the  Educational  Report  for 
1872-73  returned  21  as  yet  unaided  lower  schools  in  the  District. 
The  table  on  p.  401  exhibits  the  school  statistics  for  each  of  the 
years  1871-72  and  1872-73. 

By  the  end  of  1875  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  65, 
and  the  pupils  to  1830. 


Return  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  in  Lakhimpur  District  for  the  Years 

1 ^56—57,  1860-61,  AND  1870-71. 
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Return  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools  in  Lakhimpur  District — continued. 
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Comparative  Statement  illustrating  the  State  of  Education  in  Lakhimpur  District  for  the 

Two  Years  1871-72  and  1872-73. 
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Postal  Statistics. — The  following  table,  showing  the  number 
of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  received  at  and  despatched  from  the 
Lakhimpur  post  office  for  the  years  1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71, 
together  with  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  same  years, 
is  compiled  from  a return  specially  furnished  by  the  Director-General 
of  Post  Offices  : — 


Postal  Statistics  of  Lakhimpur  District  for  the  Years 
1861-62,  1865-66,  and  1870-71. 


l86l-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Letters,  .... 
Newspapers,  . . 

Parcels,  .... 
Books,  .... 

3538 

391 

185 

0 

3803 

34 

54 

I 

4326 

903 

70 

3929 

52 

48 

9 

69,724 

12,210 

374 

1,220 

terials  not 
ved  for  this 
olumn. 

Total,  . . 

4114 

3892 

5299 

4038 

83,528 

Sale  of  Postage 
Stamps,  . . . 

Cash  Collections,  . 
Total  Receipts, 
Total  Expenditure, 

Returns  not  forth- 
coming. 

£51  11  it 

51 11  n 
405  8 0 

^318  9 10 
205  12  7 

524  2 4 

469  16  11 

£343  3 3 
179  19  1 
523  2 4* 
1024  15  2 

In  1875  there  were  6 post  offices  in  the  District,  at  which 
136,040  covers  were  received  for  delivery. 

Fiscal  Divisions. — For  Fiscal  purposes,  the  regulation  portion 
of  Lakhimpur  District  is  divided  into  84  mauzas  or  collections  of 
mauzas.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
from  the  records  of  the  recent  Revenue  Survey  operations,  exhibits 
the  details  of  the  area,  population,  and  land  revenue  of  each  mauzd. 
The  totals  of  the  population  and  area  differ  in  some  degree  from 
those  given  in  the  Census  Report,  probably  because  they  do  not 
both  refer  to  precisely  the  same  tracts  : — 

* Exclusive  of  £73,  os.  5d.,  receipts  for  sale  of  stamps  for  official  correspond- 
ence. Official  or  service  stamps  were  first  introduced  in  1S66. 
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Statement  showing  the  Population,  Area,  and  Revenue  of 

EACH  Mauzd  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  LAKHIMPUR. 


Population 

Area  in 
Square 

Revenue  of 

Thand. 

Mauzd. 

of  each 

Miles  of 

Td  1 u ?d 

Mauzd. 

each 

Mauzd. 

in  Rupees. 

Dibrugarh 
Sadr  Station, 

9 9 

| Dibrumukh, 

496 

177 

654 

Laluka,  .... 

i,S67  j 

546 

\ 1,587 

9 9 

Do.  Khiraj, 

254  i 

\ 303 

9 9 

Diyhola  Gao  Quar  Gao,  . 
Patra  Gao  Kotihari  Gao, 

i,8S8 

11 53 

3,957 

L7I4 

2I-S9 

3,608 

Jamira,  .... 

1,268 

346 

2,216 

9 9 

Larua,  .... 

1,114 

963 

46-27 

2,335 

Gosain  Gao,  . 

1 2 08 

1,046 

9 9 

Lijai  Kotoha, . 

1,054 

23-03 

1,590 

9 9 

f akai,  .... 

637 

24-03 

672 

9 9 

Khonikar, 

1,040 

14-42 

1,385 

99 

Daiuijan, 

153 

12 1 

Maukata,  1st  Khund, 

3ii  j 

( 846 

Do.  2d  Khd., 

74i  \ 

8-02  + 

] 1,545 

9 9 

Do.  3d  and  4th  Khd., 

536J 

( 1,934 

9 9 

Kadamani, 

1,727 

7 *22 

3,321 

9 9 

Baipara, 

819 

3-78 

1,786 

9 9 

Titadimoru  Miripathar,  . 

1,052 

6l7 

1235 

2,363 

99 

Konai  Gao,  . 

II  72 

565 

Bokul,  .... 

528 

2'75 

1,097 

99 

Dibrugarh  Station  and  Laluka, 

4,243 

19-42 

3,647 

99 

Chabwa, 

489 

1391 

29I 

9 9 

Hiloidari, 

477 

8 97 

813 

9 9 

Nadua,  .... 

754 

4-81 

1,614 

9 9 

Gorpara, 

864 

8-28 

1,272 

9 9 

Deyhola, 

389 

8 60 

653 

9 9 

Rohmaria, 

I, III 

1,367 

8-41 

1,396 

99 

Diujai,  .... 

3-84 

1,335 

1 9 9 

Do.  Nisf  Khiraj, 

- 1 

j 665 

9 9 

Gorpara  Do. 

...  ) 

• • ■ + 

( 147 

9 9 

Sisi,  .... 

L933 

186-93 

2,674 

9 9 

Dhemaji,  Nolonipam, 

4,i85 

888 

I53-96 

4,787 

9 9 

Bogdouy, 

27-35 

1,335 

99 

Ukouimaria,  . 

606 

542 

929 

99 

Ghorbandi,  Dimoruyuria,  ) 
Dohutia,  Pandhba,  . ) 

i,9i4 

33-00 

3,119 

99 

Lahwal, 

1,164 

4‘93 

1,619 

9 9 

Moidomia, 

3i4 

2 70 

609 

9 9 

Ikratoli, 

530 

9 ’22 

1,344 

9 9 

Juyiliabar, 

1,034 

8-07 

2,718 

99 

Timona, 

437 

9*io 

751 

99 

Modarkhat,  . 

1,099 

21-49 

2,084 

* Area  not  given  in  the  Revenue  Survey  map. 

+ All  the  four  Khunds  of  Maukata  have  been  shown  in  one  place  in  the  Revenue 
Survey  map,  and  consequently  the  areas  could  not  be  shown  separately. 

J The  lands  of  these  Nisf  Khirdj  estates  are  scattered  in  several  mamas. 
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Statement  showing  the  Population,  Area,  etc. — continued. 


Population 

Area  in 
Square 

Revenue 
of  each 
Mauzd 

Thdnd. 

Mauzd. 

of  each 
Mauzd . 

Miles  of 

Mauzd. 

in  Rupees. 

Dibrugarh 

Tamolikhat,Tingrai,Tipomia,  ) 

72-64 

3,165 

Sadr  Station, 

Bamonikora,  . . j 

2>J74 

Pandhowa,  .... 

6i 

2-66 

355 

99 

Tengakhat,  Khouyiakhat,  and) 
Obhoipuria,  . . j 

Bhokola  Gao, 

1.097 

8‘io 

2,150 

99 

284 

275 

427 

,, 

Khoyang,  .... 

3.037 

15574 

4,010 

,, 

Joriyuri,  .... 

5 12 

6-50 

942 

9 9 

Polouga,  .... 

1,163 

6*n 

2,137 

1,836 

Jaipur, 

Tipling,  .... 

21 1 

97-42 

99 

Chapatoli,  .... 

464 

38-99 

230 

99 

Tipling  Khiraj, 

92 

408 

99 

Phakial,  .... 

419 

2976 

265 

99 

Makum,  .... 

308 

18-53 

246 

99 

Jaipur,  ..... 

6,507 

30070 

8,599 

99 

Dum  Dum, 

Do.  Khiraj, 

212 

127 

Rangagora,  Changmai,  ) 
Bojaltali,  and  Sripuria,  ) ' 

752 

53-78 

2,267 

99 

Ujau  Nokhouykhola, 

4,45° 

202*40 

3,168 

99 

Laina  Larpati  and  Kokratoli,  . 

2,041 

37-58 

2,007 

9 9 

Mej'ila,  ..... 

1,087 

58-65 

1,197 

9 9 

Dhadum,  .... 

480 

3-94 

746 

Sadiya, 

Saikhowa,  .... 

658 

25-53 

1,035 

9 9 

Mesaki,  ..... 

484 

I773 

567 

Hahkhati,  .... 

682 

26 '20 

706 

9 9 

Upper  Saikhowa,  . 

73 

22*03 

38 

99 

Bhati  Do., 

1,126 

55-32 

2,125 

99 

Upper  Sadiya, 

357 

2276 

954 

N.  Lakhimpur, 

99 

Kadam  and  Gagulduli,  . 

3,320 

I54-5I 

3,804 

Chutiakari,  .... 

839 

3-75 

1,392 

9 9 

INawkona  Chinatali, 

2,323 

3370 

3,690 

9 9 

Telahi,  ..... 

i,9i7 

42*20 

2,151 

99 

Gorhoga,  .... 

2,030 

3976 

3,405 

99 

Lakhimpur,  .... 

2,34i  \ 

25-23 

S 4,092 

99 

Do.  Khiraj, 

290/ 

( 4,092 

Nawboesa  Bhorolia  and  ) 

2,785 

I07-23 

3,435 

Klurubia,  j 

Komolabari,  .... 

1,688 

11*09 

2,547 

9 9 

Betiri, 

628 

SI-32 

997 

99 

Laluk  Doloni, 

730 

79^4 

864 

99 

Bauyphang,  .... 

1,205 

74  01 

2,401 

99 

Narayanpur,  .... 

2,744  l 

I0878 

\ 2,955 

99 

Dhakwakhana, 

Do.  Khiraj, 

628  { 

\ 455 

Maskhowa,  .... 

892 

41-24 

i,3i5 

2,976 

99 

Bordoloui,  .... 

2,501 

II5-97 

99 

Dhokuakhana,  Jolbhari,  ) 
and  Harbi,  • • ) 

6,799 

208-91 

8,739 

Gosain  Gao,  .... 

1,978 

68  27 

2,428 

Dibrugarh, 

Deoghoria,  .... 

414 

12-45 

748 

Total, 

107,960 

3191-67 

159,126 

EPIDEMICS. 


4°S 


Climate. — The  civil  medical  officer  of  the  District  states  that 
the  year  may  be  divided  into  two  seasons — viz.,  the  hot  and  rainy 
season,  which  commences  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  October;  and  the  dry  and  cold  season,  which 
commences  at  the  latter  date,  and  terminates  early  in  June.  The 
cold  weather  is  unusually  prolonged  for  any  place  in  the  plains 
of  India,  the  months  of  April  and  May  being  agreeably  cool.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  said  to  be  about  65°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  average  rainfall  to  be  about  115  inches.  In  1873  the  rain- 
fall at  Dibrugarh  registered  9i’oo  inches;  at  North  Lakhimpur, 
99'02  inches;  and  at  Sadiya,  83'43  inches. 

The  Endemic  Diseases  of  Lakhimpur  are  malarious  fevers  and 
their  sequelae,  cutaneous  disorders  of  various  kinds,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, bronchocele,  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Phthisis  is  prevalent  among  some  of  the  hill  tribes  on  the 
north  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Hindustani  settlers,  but  almost 
unknown  among  the  indigenous  population  and  persons  of  pure 
European  extraction.  Increased  cultivation,  and  the  extensive 
clearance  of  forest  and  jungle  effected  within  the  past  twenty  years 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  tea  planters,  has  in  a great  measure 
modified  both  in  type  and  frequency  the  character  of  the  endemic 
fevers.  Cases  of  congestive  jungle  remittent  fever  are  now  compara- 
tively rare  to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  sanitary  efforts, 
also,  made  to  improve  the  drainage,  conservancy,  and  habitations  of 
the  natives  which  have  been  carried  out  of  late  years,  have  done 
much  to  increase  the  salubrity  of  the  chief  town  of  the  District, 
Dibrugarh. 

Epidemics. — The  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  an  epidemic  form 
after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Province,  occurred  in  1834. 
It  afterwards  visited  the  valley  epidemically  in  the  years  1838-40; 
again  in  1852-53,  and  subsequently  in  1861-62.  Since  the  last- 
named  year  there  have  been  almost  annual  outbreaks  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  generally  making  their  appearance  in  May  and  lasting 
all  June,  and  sometimes  through  July.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  these  outbreaks.  In  the  epidemic  of  1861,  which  was 
the  severest  witnessed  by  the  present  Civil  Surgeon,  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  about 
ten  per  cent,  are  said  to  have  died.  Assamese,  Bengalis,  and 
Hindustanis — all  classes  of  natives  were  attacked  with  like  severity, 
but  Europeans  escaped  altogether.  Small-pox  makes  its  appearance 
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in  an  epidemic  form  almost  annually  in  some  part  of  the  District, 
generally  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  Unless 
in  exceptional  outbreaks,  it  is  said  to  cause  but  little  mortality,  and 
is  not  at  all  dreaded  by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  it  as  an  infantile 
disease. 

Cattle  Disease. — The  first  record  of  any  epizootic  appears  in 
1853,  when  it  is  said  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  horned  cattle 
in  the  District  were  destroyed.  Another  epidemic  of  the  same 
nature  broke  out  in  June  1868,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  1870 
was  still  raging  in  various  parts  of  the  District.  This  disease,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  guti  or  paschima  of  Bengal,  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  steppe  murrain  or  rinderpest  of  Europe.  The 
prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  high  fever,  with  muco- 
purulent discharges  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  and  eruption  of  the  skin,  followed  by  a typhoid  stage 
of  fever  with  dysenteric  purging.  The  mortality  is  very  great,  and  is 
said  to  reach  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  attacked. 
This  epizootic  is  eminently  contagious,  and  attacks  with  equal 
severity  cows,  buffaloes,  deer,  and  swine.  Horses,  elephants,  and 
carnivorous  animals  are  said  to  be  exempt.  Cattle  disease  broke 
out  again  in  1875,  and,  although  it  did  not  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  District,  assumed  a very  virulent  character  where  it  did 
appear. 

Vital  Statistics  are  collected  in  the  settled  portion  of  Lakhim- 
pur  District  through  the  agency  of  the  mauzddars  or  Government 
revenue  officers.  Much  success  does  not  seem  to  have  attended 
their  efforts,  and  their  returns  are  far  below  the  truth.  In  1874 
2090  deaths  were  registered  out  of  a total  population  of  121,267, 
equal  to  a death-rate  of  ty‘3  per  1000.  Of  the  total,  855  deaths  were 
attributable  to  cholera,  117  to  smallpox,  692  to  fevers,  309  to  bowel 
complaints,  3 to  suicide,  29  to  wounds  and  accidents,  4 to  snake 
bites  or  wild  beasts,  and  81  to  all  other  causes.  In  1875,  1334  deaths 
were  reported,  equal  to  a rate  of  1 1 per  thousand.  That  the  above 
death-rate  is  much  below  the  truth  is  proved  by  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  from  a careful  registration  of  certain  selected 
areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  The  urban  area  chosen  for  Lakhimpur 
is  the  town  and  Civil  Station  (including  cantonment)  of  Dibrugarh, 
comprising  an  area  of  3 '46  square  miles,  and  a total  population  of 
3870  ; the  rural  area  comprises  the  Jaipur  thand  and  the  Dhakwa- 
khana  mauzd  and  thana,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  8 1 6 square  miles 
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and  a population  of  20,566.  In  the  year  1874,  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded  in  the  town  area  was  274,  or  at  the  rate  of  70 '8  per 
thousand  of  the  population;  in  the  rural  area  532  deaths  were 
registered,  being  at  the  rate  of  25  per  thousand.  The  total  deaths 
are  thus  classified  according  to  causation : — Cholera,  389 ; small- 
pox,  33;  fevers,  206;  bowel  complaints,  13 1 ; wounds  and  accidents, 
6 ; all  other  causes,  41  : total  deaths  in  selected  areas,  806. 
Registration  of  births  is  only  attempted  in  the  specially  selected 
areas,  but  the  returns  are  very  imperfect.  At  the  charitable  dis- 
pensaries at  Dibrugarh  and  North  Lakhimpur,  248  in-door  patients 
were  received  in  1875,  °f  whom  15  died.  The  number  of  out-door 
patients  treated  in  the  same  year  was  1736. 

Indigenous  Drugs. — There  are  but  few  indigenous  medicines 
peculiar  to  the  District.  The  only  ones  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following: — (1)  Coptis  titd , brought  down  for  sale  by  the  Mishmfs, 
a hill  tribe,  and  known  as  Mishmi  titd.  This  is  a bitter  aromatic 
tonic,  possessing  valuable  periodic  properties,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives  in  the  treatment  of  fevers.  (2)  Petroleum,  which 
has  been  found  in  the  District  in  large  quantities,  is  used  as  a 
medicine  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  the  treatment  of  sores 
and  wounds.  There  is  no  class  of  native  practitioners  known 
among  the  Assamese.  When  sick,  they  seek  relief  from  their 
religious  instructors,  whose  only  ideas  of  remedies  are  incantations 
or  other  rude  superstitions. 


NOTE. 

The  importance  and  size  of  the  Upper  Division  of  Lakhimpur 
have  induced  me  to  treat  it  separately  in  the  following  ‘ Account  of 
the  Subdivision  of  North  Lakhimpur.’  The  materials  were  chiefly 
prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Scott-Campbell,  a tea-planter,  to  whom  with 
other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  I beg  to  tender 
my  thanks  for  much  kind  aid  in  these  volumes.  W.  W.  H. 
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HE  Subdivision  of  North  Lakhimpur  comprises  a long 


narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, containing  an  area  of  about  1500  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
the  94th  and  95th  degrees  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a continuous  chain  of  mountains  ; on  the  east  by  the  Kani  Bil ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  branch,  the  Lohit ; and  on 
the  west  by  the  Dikrang  river  and  the  DaphM  hills.  The  Sub- 
division was  formed  in  1839.  The  Civil  Station  is  the  town  ot 
Lakhimpur,  in  north  latitude  270  14'  5",  and  east  longitude  940  7'  10". 

Mountains. — The  DaphM  hills,  which  border  the  south-west 
of  the  Subdivision,  and  run  in  the  shape  of  a curve,  are  supposed  to 
be  a continuation  of  the  Aka  hills.  They  vary  in  height  from  1500 
to  6000  feet ; for  the  most  part,  their  summits  form  an  even  ridge, 
occasionally  bristling  up  into  towering  masses.  These  hills  are  very 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  are  reported  to  be  not  practicable  for  any 
animals  of  burden.  They  are  uniformly  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  consisting  of  large  forest  trees,  bamboos,  and  a variety 
of  shrubs  and  grasses. 

Rivers. — The  Subansiri  is  the  principal  river  in  the  Subdivision, 
which  it  bisects  from  north  to  south,  and  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
hill  streams  in  Assam.  This  fine  river  apparently  takes  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  bordering  on  Thibet.  The  hill  people  say  that  the 
stream  beyond  our  boundary  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction  : 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  plains,  its  course  is  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  fed  at  different  points  beyond  the  frontier  by  several  tributaries  ; 
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but  I have  only  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  four — namely, 
the  Kamlapanf,  Siplu,  Gaiu,  and  Nao  Bhoga,  of  which  the  first 
named  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  Within  the  boundary  of 
the  Subdivision  it  has  three  tributaries,  the  Dulung,  Dirpai,  and 
Sauldhua.  The  Subansiri  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  native  boats  of 
large  size  throughout  the  rainy  season,  and  will  admit  of  steamers 
plying  on  it  as  far  as  the  village  of  Patalipani,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Subdivisional  Station.  Beyond  this  village  there  are  rapids 
which  can  only  be  passed  by  small,  dug-out  canoes ; but  in  these 
canoes  it  is  possible  to  ascend  the  river  a further  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles,  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  Kamlapani  or  Silas 
empties  itself  into  it,  a journey  which  occupies  eight  or  nine  days. 
The  bed  of  the  Subansiri  beyond  the  village  of  Patalipani  is  full  of 
boulders  and  pebbles,  and  the  banks  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Miris, 
who  have  their  cultivation  along  the  river  valley.  In  ordinary 
seasons  the  river  is  not  fordable  within  the  District,  but  in  seasons 
of  drought  the  stream  at  certain  points  just  above  this  village  is  so 
low  that  men  are  able  to  walk  across.  The  Subansiri,  however,  is 
nowhere  fordable  on  foot  below  Patalipani.  Three  ferries  are 
established — at  Gogdmuph,  Bebejia,  and  Goramur.  They  are  only 
open  during  the  cold  season,  as  the  surrounding  country  is  sub- 
merged during  the  rains,  when  all  communication  by  land  is  in- 
terrupted. (2)  The  Ghagar  river  has  its  source  in  a large  bil 
surrounded  by  morasses,  flows  past  the  village  of  Gagalduhi,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Subansiri  about  ten  miles  below  Pdtdlipdni. 
At  present,  this  river  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  a commercial  point  of 
view;  it  is  fordable  during  the  cold  weather.  (3)  The  Dhol  river 
derives  its  origin  from  a similar  source  to  the  Ghdgar,  and  is 
navigable  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  cold  weather  only  by  boats 
of  very  light  draught.  It  passes  within  two  miles  of  the  Sub- 
divisional  Station,  and  is  frequently  used  by  traders  and  others. 
This  stream  is  extremely  narrow,  and  its  bed  consists  of  light 
vegetable  mould.  (4)  The  Gariajan  is  a small  stream  which  flows 
past  the  town  of  Lakhimpur.  It  is  largely  used  for  purposes 
of  traffic  during  the  rains,  but  in  the  cold  weather  it  almost  ceases 
to  flow.  Its  source  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last-named  river, 
and  they  both  flow  into  the  Sumdiri.  (5)  The  Sumdiri  is  a hill 
stream  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  Garidjan ; it  unites  with  the 
Gariajan,  Dhol,  and  Ghagar,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
Subansiri.  (6)  The  Kerkatia  is  a branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  which 
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flows  into  the  Subansiri.  (7)  The  Rangdnadi  is  a hill  stream  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Daphla  range,  and  is  navigable  all  the  year 
round  for  small  country  boats.  Considerable  traffic  is  carried  on 
along  this  river,  principally  by  traders  from  Gauhati  and  Goalpdri, 
who  come  up  during  the  cold  weather  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
rape-seed  and  mejdtl.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Subansiri  below 
Gordmur.  (8)  The  Dikrang,  next  to  the  Subansiri  the  largest  stream 
in  North  Lakhimpur,  takes  its  rise  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Aka 
hills.  Commercially,  however,  it  is  of  little  importance,  as  the 
population  along  its  banks  is  exceedingly  sparse.  A Khamti  colony 
was  exiled  to  its  banks  many  years  ago  for  their  political  turbulence. 
Above  this  settlement,  cultivation  terminates.  There  are  some  mag- 
nificent tracts  of  high  forest  land  on  both  banks  of  the  river  which 
are  eminently  suited  for  tea  cultivation,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labour  all  attempts  to  cultivate  tea  here  have  hitherto  failed.  This 
river  also  discharges  itself  into  the  Subansiri. 

Mineral  Products. — A species  of  coal  is  said  to  exist  at  the 
source  of  a small  river  descending  from  the  Sarek  hills,  known 
as  the  Dirju.  Abundance  of  building  stone  can  be  obtained 
beyond  British  territory ; and  if  the  banks  of  the  Subansiri  were 
subjected  to  a proper  scientific  survey,  there  is  little  doubt  that  dis- 
coveries of  limestone  and  other  mineral  products  would  be  made. 
Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Subsansiri,  and  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  the  practice  of  a class  of  men  called 
Hanudls  to  wash  the  streams  for  gold.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
rivers  in  the  Subdivision  produces  gold,  and  there  can  be  scarcely 
a doubt  that  the  adjacent  mountains  are  the  source  of  the  supply. 
The  gold  is  supposed  to  exist  in  solid  veins  in  the  hills  along 
the  northern  boundary,  as  in  parts  of  the  Subansiri  situated 
within  their  vicinity  pieces  of  gold  have  been  found  in  disinte- 
grated rock.  These  points  of  the  river  are,  however,  beyond 
our  jurisdiction,  and  can  only  be  visited  by  consent  of  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  former  years  gold- 
washers  used  to  go  up  to  the  KamMpini  or  Silas  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  precious  metal,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  gold  dust  is 
found  there  in  abundance.  The  Mm's,  a tribe  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Kamldpdni  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Subansiri,  have  of  late  years  excluded  British  subjects  from  seeking 
gold  dust  in  their  territory.  The  practice  of  gold-washing,  after 
being  abandoned  for  about  seven  years,  was  recommenced  in  1870, 
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when  a party  of  from  eighty  to  a hundred  Hanuals  commenced 
washing  for  gold  dust  in  the  Subansirf,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
range  of  hills  marking  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Subdivision.  It 
was  stated  that  from  two  to  two  and  a half  pounds  of  gold  were 
obtained  by  the  party  during  the  season,  but  the  yield  would  doubt- 
less be  much  greater  with  proper  appliances.  The  process  adopted 
for  washing  out  the  gold  dust  is  exceedingly  simple.  A sort  of 
trough  about  four  feet  long  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth  is  con- 
structed, with  an  opening  at  each  extremity.  A party  of  the  washers 
collect  the  sand  and  pebbles;  and  the  trough  is  placed  on  an  incline 
near  the  water’s  edge  attended  by  two  special  washers,  whose  sole 
work  consists  in  placing  quantities  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  collected 
by  others,  about  two  pounds  weight  at  a time,  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  trough.  Water  from  a scooped  pumpkin  is  then  gradually 
poured  on  the  mass ; the  gold  dust,  which  is  heavier  than  the  sand, 
remains,  while  the  refuse  is  washed  down  to  the  lower  sluice  and 
emptied  into  the  river.  From  three  to  four  grains  of  gold  dust  are 
generally  obtained  from  about  a hundredweight  and  a half  of  wash- 
ing stuff.  When  about  a told  (180  grains  Troy  weight)  of  the  dust 
is  collected,  it  is  mixed  with  quicksilver  and  heated  in  an  earthen 
crucible  till  the  gold  forms  a solid  mass  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
mercury. 

Uncultivated  Crops  and  Jungle  Products. — A description 
of  scarlet  root  called  asu  is  found,  which  is  much  used  as  a dye  by 
the  natives.  The  borders  of  the  silk  scarfs  worn  by  the  women, 
which  are  woven  with  ornamented  designs  of  flowers,  are  dyed 
with  this  root.  The  work  is  not  generally  executed  with  much  skill, 
but  in  skilful  hands  the  material  might  possibly  command  import- 
ance as  an  ornamental  dye.  The  bark  of  a tree  called  by  the 
people  tidal,  produces  a fibre  superior  in  strength  to  flax,  which 
is  used  for  rope -making.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  material  could  be  woven  into  a superior  kind  of  cloth.  Bees- 
wax is  not  plentiful,  and  is  principally  brought  down  by  the 
border  tribes  from  the  hills.  In  1869,  about  fifty  hundred- 
weights of  beeswax  were  exported  from  the  Subdivision  ; ten  years 
earlier,  the  annual  export  of  this  article  had  been  upwards  of  three 
times  this  amount.  Immense  forests  of  India-rubber  trees  at  one 
time  existed  on  both  banks  of  the  Subansirf  river,  and  also  along 
the  other  streams.  The  gum  was  first  collected  in  these  parts  in 
1860-61  by  Dr.  Campbell,  late  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
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Service.  Government  assumed  the  royalty  of  putting  the  right  of 
collection  up  to  public  auction  annually.  Dr.  Campbell  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  trade  in  1864,  in  which  year  an  English 
merchant  purchased  the  lease  for  about  ^1400,  but  failed  in  the 
speculation.  Since  then,  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Marwari  merchants.  They  combined  to  obtain  the  rubber 
forests  for  many  years  on  terms  far  cheaper  than  any  European 
could  have  offered  ; and,  owing  to  Government  not  having  enforced 
proper  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  trees,  whole  forests 
were  allowed  to  be  denuded.  As  the  lease  was  an  annual  one, 
each  succeeding  lessee  tried  to  get  as  much  gum  out  of  the  trees 
as  they  were  capable  of  exuding.  The  result  of  this  system 
was,  that  trees  perhaps  a century  old  have  been  hacked  and  cut 
from  their  roots  to  their  loftiest  branches,  and  naturally  they  have 
not  been  able  to  survive  the  treatment.  Government  had  a 
stipulation  inserted  in  the  lease,  providing  for  the  planting  of  a 
certain  number  of  young  trees  annually  in  each  caoutchouc  estate ; 
but  this  was  practically  a dead  letter,  as  the  provision  was  never 
enforced  or  carried  into  effect  by  the  executive  officers.  At 
the  present  time  (1876)  the  leasing  of  the  rubber  forest  has  ceased, 
and  probably  there  is  now  little  or  no  rubber  left  in  the  plains  of 
the  District. 

Silk  Cultivation. — Assam  has  been  known  as  a silk  producing 
country  from  time  immemorial.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aham  dynasty  the  industry  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  grants 
of  land  were  conferred  upon  the  jog'ts  or  weaving  caste,  who  were 
also  exempted  from  the  personal  labour  exacted  by  the  State 
from  all  other  classes.  This  caste  reared  the  mulberry  silkworm, 
and  the  produce  was  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  royal  family. 
The  climate  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
mulberry  and  other  silk-producing  trees  and  plants.  Although  the 
various  descriptions  of  silk  produced  in  North  Lakhimpur  are 
numerous  for  such  a thinly  populated  country,  there  is  ample  space 
for  great  improvement  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Nearly  all  the  silk  produced  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  a very 
small  portion  only  being  exported  to  Bengal.  Of  late  years  silk  culti- 
vation has  considerably  decreased,  one  principal  reason  being  the 
attraction  of  labour  to  the  tea  gardens,  and  another  the  increased 
supply  of  woollen  and  other  warm  fabrics  in  the  market,  which 
are  worn  in  substitution  for  the  locally  manufactured  silk.  Owing 
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to  the  somewhat  coarse  quality  of  the  fibre,  the  prices  are  not 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage  exportation,  though  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  fibre  should  not  be  improved ; and  this,  of 
course,  would  have  a corresponding  effect  on  the  price  of  the  article. 
Silk  cultivation  in  Assam  is  said  to  be  capable  of  indefinite  de- 
velopment ; and,  provided  that  British  capital  and  enterprise  were 
enlisted  in  the  speculation,  there  is  every  hope  of  the  trade  being 
worked  up  to  great  perfection.  The  two  kinds  of  worms  which  are 
reared  in  this  Subdivision  are  as  follow: — (r)  Muga.  The  female 
moth,  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  cocoon,  is  secured  by  a 
thread  tied  under  the  wings,  and  attached  to  a small  bundle  of 
thatch,  on  which  it  immediately  proceeds  to  lay  its  eggs.  When 
the  new  worms  are  hatched,  they  are  placed  out  on  the  leaves  of 
the  sum  tree ; when  they  are  prepared  to  spin,  they  descend  the 
trees  and  are  then  collected  on  bunches  of  leaves,  where  they  form 
their  cocoons.  Several  crops  of  this  kind  of  silk  are  raised  during 
the  year,  the  chief  one  being  that  which  is  produced  in  May  and 
June.  The  others  are  mostly  cultivated  in  the  Districts  of  Central 
Assam.  (2)  Eria.  These  worms  can  be  reared  all  the  year  round, 
and  are  fed  on  Palma  Christi  leaves,  or  on  the  leaves  of  two  jungle 
plants  called  by  the  natives  kasaru  and  hualu.  The  worms  are 
reared  in-doors  and  are  very  difficult  to  bring  up,  great  cleanliness 
being  absolutely  necessary.  None  of  this  silk  ever  finds  its  way  to 
Bengal.  About  328  hundredweights  of  mugd  and  eria  silk  are 
annually  produced  in  North  Lakhimpur,  of  the  value  of  about 
^3036.  As  stated  above,  however,  silk  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture has  considerably  fallen  off  in  late  years. 

The  Cultivated  Crops  are  fully  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
general  Statistical  Account  of  the  District,  where  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  tea  cultivation,  and  a list  of  tea  gardens,  with  the 
estimated  out-turn  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  each. 

Population. — The  Subdivision  is  very  thinly  populated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1872,  it  contains  a population  of  only 
39,158  souls,  distributed  over  an  area  of  1107  square  miles.  In 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  northern  hills  are  several  independent  hill 
clans,  known  as  Ratams,  Binis,  Taiahs,  Bikus,  Nidais,  Gadas,  Hais. 
The  inner  hills  are  inhabited  by  Abars,  AMs,  and  many  other  abori- 
ginal tribes.  The  more  remote  tribes  never  descend  to  the  plains ; 
they  traffic  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  Ratams,  Binis, 
and  other  clans  first  enumerated,  who  annually  visit  the  plains  for 
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the  purpose  of  receiving  presents  or  blackmail  from  the  British 
Government.  They  bring  down  with  them  manjit , bees-wax,  India- 
rubber,  dried  chilies,  Indian  corn,  ginger,  etc.,  which  they  dispose 
of  to  traders  or  cultivators  in  exchange  for  end  cloth,  silk,  rice,  etc. 
These  also  they  again  barter  to  the  interior  tribes  for  swords  and 
other  articles  of  primitive  but  durable  manufacture. 

The  total  population  of  North  Lakhimpur  Subdivision  consisted, 
in  January  1872,  of  39,158  persons,  viz.  20,306  males  and  18,852 
females,  spread  over  an  area  of  1107  square  miles,  and  dwelling  in 
22  villages  and  8060  houses.  Average  density  of  the  population,  35 
persons  per  square  mile;  average  number  of  villages,  '02  per  square 
mile;  average  number  of  persons  per  village,  1780 ; average  number 
of  houses  per  square  mile,  7 ; average  number  of  persons  per  house, 
4-9.  Classifying  the  population  according  to  religion  and  age,  the 
Census  gives  the  following  results  : — Hindus — under  twelve  years  of 
age,  males  7269,  and  females  6438;  total,  13,707.  Above  twelve 
years  of  age,  males  12,451,  and  females  11,930;  total,  24,381. 
Total  of  Hindus  of  all  ages,  males  19,720,  and  females  18,368. 
Grand  total,  38,088,  or  97-3  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  popula- 
tion; proportion  of  males  in  total  Hindus,  5r8  per  cent.  Muham- 
madans— under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  196,  and  females  194; 
total,  390.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  359,  and  females  274; 
total,  633.  Total  of  Muhammadans  of  all  ages,  males  555,  and 
females  468.  Grand  total,  1023,  or  2 '6  per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional 
population ; proportion  of  males  in  total  Muhammadans,  547  per 
cent.  Christians — under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  3,  and  females 
2 ; total,  5.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  20,  and  females  10  . 
total,  30.  Total  of  all  ages,  males  23,  and  females  12.  Grand 
total,  35,  or  1 per  cent,  of  the  Subdivisional  population;  proportion 
of  males  in  total  Christians,  657  per  cent.  Other  denominations — 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  male  1,  and  female  1 ; total,  2.  Above 
twelve  years  of  age,  males  7,  and  females  3 ; total,  10.  Total  of  all 
ages,  males  8,  and  females  4.  Grand  total,  1 2.  Proportion  of  males 
in  total  ‘ others,’  667  percent.  Population  of  all  denominations — 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  males  7469,  and  females  6635  ; total, 
14,104.  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  males  12,837,  and  females 
12,217  ; total,  25,054. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Magrath’s  separate  Census  Compilation  for  Lakhimpur 
gives  the  following  details  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  various  races, 
tribes,  and  castes  found  in  the  North  Lakhimpur  Subdivision.  The 
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numbers  are  included  in  the  general  table  which  has  been  given  for 
the  whole  District  {ante,  pp.  306-308) : — 


Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
European — 

English, 

6 

Scotch, 

6 

Total  of  Non- Asiatics, 

12 

II.— ASIATICS. 

A. — Other  than  Natives  of 
India  and  British  Burmak. 

Nepalis, 

66 

B. — Natives  of  India  and 

British  Burmah. 

I.  Aboriginal  Tribes. 

Bhumij, 

26 

Daphla, .... 

150 

Kachari, 

2,350 

Kanjhar, 

3 

Khamti, 

421 

Kol 

125 

Lalang,  .... 

138 

Mech,  .... 

I 

Miri 

2,710 

Naga,  .... 

4 

Nat,  .... 

Santal,  .... 

146 

2 

Saraniya, 

2, 702 

Uraon,  .... 

31 

Total,  . 

8,809 

2.  Semi-Hinduized 

Aboriginals. 

Aham,  .... 

9,786 

Bagdi,  .... 

36 

Bauri,  .... 

24 

Bhuiya,  .... 

34 

Chamar, 

30 

Chandal, 

12 

Chutiya, 

2,655 

Dom,  .... 

3,534 

Dosadh, 

36 

Ghasi,  .... 

4 

Ghatwal, 

26 

Hari,  .... 

222 

Kaora,  .... 

3 

Kharwar, 

3 

Koch,  .... 

2,696 

Mihtar,  .... 

I 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

Semi-Hinduized  A boriginals 
— continued. 

Musahar, 

41 

Pasi,  .... 

2 

Total,  . 

19,145 

3.  Hindus. 

(i.)  Superior  Castes. 

Brahman, 

600 

Rajput,  .... 

18 

Total,  . 

618 

(ii.)  Intermediate  Castes. 

Kayasth, 

73 

(iii.)  Trading  Castes. 

Agarwala, 

15 

Gandhabaniya, 

6 

Khatri,  .... 

30 

Marwari, 

29 

Oswal,  .... 

16 

Subamabaniya, 

4 

Total,  . 

100 

(iv.)  Pastoral  Castes. 

Goala,  .... 

44 

(v.)  Castes  engaged  in 
preparing  Cooked  Food. 

Halwai, 

1 

(vi.)  Agricultural 

Castes. 

Barui,  .... 

11 

Boria,  .... 

800 

Chasa,  .... 

2 

Jarua,  .... 

54 

Kaibartta, 

961 

Kolita,  .... 

2,555 

Koeri,  .... 

20 

Kurmi,  .... 

44 

Mali,  etc., 

7 

Rai,  etc 

19 

Total,  . 

4,473 

THE  PEASANTRY. 
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Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 

Number. 

(vii. ) Castes  engaged 
chiefly  in  Personal 
Service. 

Behara,  . 

3 

Dhanuk, 

3 

Dhoba,  .... 

22 

Hajjam, 

15 

Kahar,  .... 

20 

Total,  . 

63 

(viii.)  Artisan  Castes. 

Kamar  (blacksmith), 

14 

Kumbhar  (potter),  . 

12 

Sonar  (goldsmith),  . 

4 

Sutradhar  (carpenter), 

6 

Tell  (oilman), 

10 

Total,  . 

46 

(ix.)  Weaver  Castes. 

Jug! 

391 

Tanti,  .... 

12 

Total,  . 

403 

(x.)  Labouring  Castes. 

Madashi, 

5 

Nuniya, 

6 

Patiyal,  .... 

12 

Total,  . 

23 

(xi.)  Boating  and 
Fishing  Castes. 

Jaliya,  .... 

22 

Keut,  .... 

457 

Mala,  .... 

2 

Total,  . 

481 

— 

Name  of  Nationality, 
Tribe,  or  Caste. 


(xii.)  Dancer,  Musician, 
Beggar,  and  Vagabond 
Castes. 

Baiti,  etc 

(xiii.)  Persons  enume- 
rated by  Nation- 
ality only. 

Bengali', 

Hindustani,  . 

Uriya 

Total,  . 

(xiv.)  Persons  of  Un- 
known or  Unspecified 
Castes, 

Grand  Total  of  Hindus, 

4.  Persons  of  Hindu  Origin 
not  recognising  Caste. 
Vaishnav, 

Native  Christians,  . 

Total,  . 

5.  Muhammadans. 
Pathan,  .... 
Unspecified,  . 

Total,  . 

Total  of  Natives  of 
India, 

Total  of  Asiatics,  . 
Grand  Total,  . 


Number. 


3 

4 

27 

34 


3,704 


10,074 


6 

23 


29 


4 

1,019 


1,023 

39,080 
39, 146 
39U58 


The  Peasantry  as  a rule  are  well  off ; their  wants  are  few,  and 
easily  supplied  by  their  own  industry.  With  the  exception  of  such 
articles  as  salt  and  opium,  all  other  necessaries  are  grown  by  the 
cultivators  themselves.  A few  years  back,  before  the  cultivation  of 
opium  was  interdicted,  very  few  labourers  could  be  obtained  on  the 
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tea  plantations  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Even  at  present,  not  many 
inhabitants  of  the  District  offer  themselves  for  such  work  on  per- 
manent engagements  ; although  after  the  paddy  crop  is  reaped, 
numbers  apply  for  temporary  work  on  the  plantations,  which  labour 
in  former  years  was  all  absorbed  in  the  cultivation  of  opium.  The 
productive  industry  of  the  people  shows  a decided  advance  on  what 
it  was  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
This  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
but  also  to  the  indolent  character  of  the  people.  They  principally 
follow  agricultural  pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves 
with  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life ; and  beyond  this  they  do 
not  appear  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  any  luxury,  however  trifling. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  which  is  consumed  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  two  ounces  per  month  for  each  man.  As  a rule  the 
people  are  densely  ignorant,  and,  as  a consequence,  morbidly  super- 
stitious, and  ostensibly  very  tenacious  in  preserving  their  caste 
prejudices.  They  are  very  exact  in  culinary  practices ; whilst 
so  engaged,  the  most  trivial  act  is  at  once  noticed,  and  the  offender 
is  subjected  by  his  community  to  a fine.  In  case  of  any  serious 
delinquency,  the  Gosain  or  religious  instructor  subjects  the  unfor- 
tunate transgressor  to  various  penances,  which  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a fine. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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